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As Much As $75,000,000 
Worth Of Radiun 


HIS single x-ray tube produces as much 

radiation energy as would radium worth 
$75,000,000. This tube—one of several de- 
veloped and built by G-E scientists—is help- 
ing medical science to make further and more 
rapid gains in the battle against disease. 


For more than 25 years, General Electric 
research scientists have led the steady im- 
provement in x-ray development. From their 
work—with thousands of volts from giant 
transformers, with tanks of purified oil— 
have come better and ever better x-ray tubes. 
Physicians and surgeons have gained more 
compact and more powerful tools for diag- 


nosis and therapy—better tools with which 
to safeguard your health. 


Other developments in the Research Labor 
tory, in Schenectady, also work for bettet 
health. There is the inductotherm, which 
permits medical science to produce, at will 
curative fevers in the patient’s body. Thet 
are sources of ultraviolet radiation for the 
treatment of rickets in children. And in al 
these aids to medicine, the results of years o 
scientific investigation are being applied 1 
the relief of suffering, to the treatment of 
disease, to the improvement of the health 
and well-being of millions of people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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By N. B. 
| ITTLE moss has been allowed to grow on the 


literary effects of the late James Harvey 

Robinson. An armful of fairly represen- 
tative Robinsoniana has been gathered up, as- 
sorted, and tied together by Harry Elmer Barnes, 
who calls the compilation, inevitably enough, The 
Human Comedy (Harpers, $3.00). 

It is hardly to be expected that this posthumous 
volume will challenge in any way the rating of 
The Mind in the Making as Professor Robinson’s 
greatest work. Yet The Human Comedy is to be 
welcomed, if only to make audible again the voice 
of the famous historian-philosopher on a civiliza- 
tion which is out of joint. Robinson thought of 
life as a human comedy—a drama in which man 
was never able to learn enough from history to 
fashion for himself an existence which knew 
neither war nor intensities of economic injustices. 

Those who are familiar with Professor Robin- 
son’s works and divers periodical writings will 
say, and truthfully so, that little is revealed in 
The Human Comedy that has not already been 
identified with the author. Yet the book is defi- 
nitely worth reading; it is a crystallization of 
some of Robinson’s best ideas and should be wel- 
comed by those who do not make a habit of run- 
ning away from a little thought. 


AUTHOR 
James Harvey Robinson 
John Langdon-Davies 
Ernst Henri 
Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood Doubleday, Doran 
Morris L. Ernst 
David L. Cohn 
Cecil Carnes 
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COUSINS 


Had Professor Robinson lived one more year to 
see the second World War which is now in the 
making, he probably would have pushed back a 
bit his estimate of the day when man would be 
sufficiently advanced to enter the fuller life. But 
it is doubtful whether Robinson would have ever 
revised his faith in man to ultimately triumph on 
earth. For Robinson was an idealist to whom war, 
despotism, and economic suffering were but tem: 
porary setbacks in the struggle toward a higher 
civilization. Just as man has learned, even if 
only after repeated unfortunate experiences, tha! 
he must build his home in such a manner that it 
will resist wind and water, so will he eventually 
come to the realization that he must build against 
other destructive forces—war, famine, and in- 
tense nationalism. 

It is possible, too, that Robinson would have 
changed somewhat his original definition of the 
term “human comedy,” which he called a drama 
rather than “something humorous or facetious.” 
Would he not now view it as an outright farce 
whose stage is a battlefield and whose characters 
know lines only as trenches from which death 
speaks? He would see an inflammable curtain 2 
up to reveal a background black with cannon and 
other death devices inspired by the genius 0 
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man’s forgetfulness. He would recognize the play 
gs one written and supervised not by directors but 
hy dictators who are not on the actual stage or 
hattlefield but in the sheltered wings from which 
they throw millions of people against each other 
1 a competition of death. What description 
other than “farce” would fit the ludicrous persist- 
ency of man to annihilate himself and his crea- 


tions? 


Spanish Barri cades 


Such is the stage set today in Spain where Civil 
War has given germ to an embryonic Europe- 
wide conflict. John Langdon-Davies, an English- 
man who learned to love Spain and its people by 
living there, makes the point in Behind the Span- 
ish Barricades (McBride, $2.75) that we have 
come to the end of a period of national wars. 
Never again, he contends, will an united nation 
fight against another united nation; hereafter, 
war will involve civil war. The world is heading 
for an even sharper division of fascist and anti- 
fascist forces than it now knows. In the case of 
Great Britain, Mr. Langdon-Davies believes that 
the spread of the Spanish conflict to outright 
European war will find England divided almost 
exactly in two. 

| Mr. Langdon-Davies has been on the ground 
through most of the conflict and straddles no 
ience in his sympathies for loyalist Spain. He 
believes that intelligent people will not be easily 

| fooled by propaganda charging that the defense 
of Spain is inspired and supervised by Moscow. 

} He finds that the Spanish people as a whole have 
chosen to be loyal to the government they elected 
just one year ago this month. The proletariat is 
well represented, true, but they have been joined 
hy the professional groups, the white collarites, 

| and the peasants in an united front to save Spain 
‘rom fascism and its by-products of discipline, 
suppression, and starvation. The Spanish people 
will not easily take to “heiling” and belt-tighten- 
ing. They have logically enlisted, therefore, the 
author says, the aid of anti-fascist forces made 
available to them. But it is to be regretted, he 
adds, that their assistance from the bloc of anti- 
‘ascist countries has not been more positive. 

But while the loyalists have comparatively little 
help, the forces of Franco have behind them as 
much military strength as Germany and Italy can 
possibly squeeze into Spanish fascist territory 
without spilling over into the surrounding sea. 
Mr. Langdon-Davies believes, moreover. that the 
battle is actually one of the Spanish people 
against the fascist states. He asserts that if it 
were not for the intervention of Italy and Ger- 
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many, the Spanish government would have Sup 
pressed the revolution months ago. 

The most engaging aspects of Behind the Spay. 
ish Barricades are the vivid accounts of life jy 
Spain, both before and during the war. The ng. 
rative is an effective literary instrument in th 
hands of Mr. Langdon-Davies who has devote; 
most of his book to a running account of his ey. 
periences and observations in and out of the Span. 
ish barricades. His conclusions are stated with 
admirable candor but there will be many who will 
question the wisdom of his contention that the 
anti-fascist powers should not seek to maintain 
peace at all costs but band together in immediate 
war against Italy, Germany, and Japan. 


Intervention and Hitler 


There is nothing precisely new about foreign 
armies in Spain. Ever since the Punic Wars in 
200 B.C. outsiders have used Spain as their battle. 
ground, each time leaving behind the scars of 
plunder, massacre, and ruin. The closest parallel 
in modern times to intervention in Spain, however, 
was the Thirty Years’ War which three centuries 
ago ripped bare the fabric of civilization. Iron. 
ically, in the Thirty Years’ War it was Germany 
which was trampled upon as other nations mate 
it their battleground. It took Germany 150 years 
to recover from the physical and economic devas. 
tation—an historical fact which apparently has 
left little impress upon or is not known by that 
country’s present fuehrer. 

What the course of Germany’s future will be is, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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TO OUR READERS 


Trove marked ‘‘February,”’ this is the first issue of Current History 
actually published in 1937. Its timing suggests a word of appreciation 
for your generous support which has exceeded expectations and which 
we take to mean approval of such changes as have beeu made in the con- 
tent and make-up of the magazine. 


Believing that present-day history owes much to movements and 
activities beyond the scope of national, or even international politics, 
we have already introduced regular monthly features devoted to law, 
science, and religion. A new section, devoted to cultural trends and con- 
ducted by V. F. Calverton, will make its initial appearance in the March 
issue. 


Mr. Calverton needs no introduction to Current History readers. His 
reputation as a keen student in the field of art and letters is well estab- 
lished. We feel confident that you will find his discussion of cultural 
trends, with particular reference to their bearing on the human drama, 
both helpful and stimulating. 


Meanwhile, the program we are pursuing calls for certain readjust- 
ments within and certain additions to our staff. 


Steven Cartwright becomes Managing Editor, with Norman B. 
Cousins and W. Carroll Munro as Associate Editors. 


John Avery Curtis becomes Advertising Manager. 


Leonard M. Leonard becomes Promotion Director. 


Most important of all, perhaps, the newly formed Advisory Editorial 
Board (see pages six and seven), is now ready to take up its duties. This. 
is areal working board. It will meet once each month to discuss editorial 
problems and policies. Its members will act in an advisory capacity, 
each in his particular field, and will make contributions to the magazine 
from time to time. That is why all of them are New Yorkers and why 
each was chosen because of his recognized authority in one or more par- 
ticular fields. As you will note, this board includes historians, economists, 
educators, an expert on foreign trade, an internationalist, a psychologist 
and philosopher, a linguist, and theologian. We know that you will join 
us in welcoming the cooperation of such a body of distinguished schol- 
ars. It can not help adding greatly to the value of Current History. 


M. E. TRACY 
JOHN C. CASMAN 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT AND AN INTRODUCTION 


BEGINNING with this issue, CURRENT HISTORY announces the formation of an 
Advisory Editorial Board. The nine members of this board are shown at the right. 
Brief biographical notes of each member follow: 


Dr. Nep H. DEarsorn, educator and author. At present Dr. Dearborn is dean of the Division of 
General Education, New York University. He is the author of Once in a Lifetime; Social Studies in 
Teachers Colleges, and other works on American education. 


FREDERICK V. FIELD, economist and author. Mr. Field has been Secretary of the American Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations, since September, 1934. He edited the Economic Handbook of the 
Pacific Area, and is the author of American Participation in the China Consortiums; Conflict in the 
Far East, and Behind the Far Eastern Conflict. 


Dr. Epwarp Rocure Harpy, theologian. Ordained in 1929 to the diaconate and in 1932 to the 
priesthood in the Protestant Episcopal Church, Dr. Hardy has been associated with the General 
Theological Seminary in New York. At present, he is an associate editor of the American Church 
Monthly. Dr. Hardy is familiar with a dozen languages. 


Cuar.eEs A. Honces, historian and author. Mr. Hodges is Professor of Politics at New York Uni- 
versity and author of The Background of International Relations. He has contributed frequently to 
the pages of CURRENT HISTORY. 


Dr. Davin S. Muzzey, historian and author. Dr. Muzzey’s textbooks on American history are 
used in high schools and colleges throughout the United States. Among his works are The Rise of 
the New Testament; Life of Thomas Jefferson, and James G. Blaine, a Political Idol of Other Days, 
the last named of which won him honorable mention in the Pulitzer Prize Awards. At present, 
Dr. Muzzey is graduate professor of American History at Columbia University. 


Dr. Harry A. OvERSTREET, psychologist and author. Head of the Department of Psychology and 
Philosophy, College of the City of New York, Dr. Overstreet is also author of A Guide to Civilized 
Leisure; The Enduring Quest, and About Ourselves—Psychology for Normal People. 


Dr. H. Horton SHELDON, scientist. At present Mr. Sheldon is Professor of Physics at New York 
University. Former science editor of the New York Herald Tribune, Dr. Sheldon is the inventor of 
the colorscope for electrical color matching of textiles and is the discoverer of selective absorption 
in charcoals. He is the author of Space, Time, and Relativity, and An Outline of Science (2 vols.). 


Harry TIPPER, economist and author. Mr. Tipper, who was prominent in the organization of the 
New York University School of Marketing, is now a special lecturer on Foreign Trade at the 
School. He is the former president of the Advertising Club of New York, and at present is Execu- 

- tive Vice-President of the National Foreign Trade Association. Mr. Tipper is the author of a half- 
dozen books, among them New Challenge to Distribution; Human Factors in Industry, and The New 
Business. 


Dr. H. Parker WILLIs, economist, lawyer, editor, and author. Professor of Banking, Columbia 
University, Dr. Willis was formerly technical adviser to the United States Senate Committee on 
Banking. Before the war, he helped draft the Federal Reserve Act and later became Secretary of 
the Federal Reserve Board. He is former editor of the Journal of Commerce, New York, and was 
economic and financial editor on newspapers in Paris and London. He also formerly served as spe- 
cial adviser to the Roumanian government. Dr. Willis is author of The Federal Reserve System, 
Investment Banking, Economics of Inflation, American Banking, and other books on economics. 
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Paul W. Ward, in his weekly article from Washington, 
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scenes to predict the significant news bound to come out 
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Heywood Broun writes with eloquence and humor on 
the leading events of the week which he believes bear 
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Oswald Garrison Villard sifts the issues of the day and 
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tomorrow. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


of course, a guess. It is clear that Hitler’s imp 
diate plans revolve about the outcome of th 
Spanish conflict. But over the longer range, Gey 
many’s eventual destiny is largely a matter ¢ 
wishful prognostication, depending upon one 
individual prejudices. Ernst Henri in Hitler Oye 
Russia (Simon and Schuster, $2.50) predicts thy 
Germany will have a Hitlerless future after th 
next war. Der fuehrer’s war against Bolshevisy 
will find Europe divided into the forces of fascisy 
and socialism. Socialism will triumph gloriously. 
and its victory will be accelerated because the 
peoples in the fascist nations will revolt. 

There are five stages in- Mr. Henri’s literary dé. 
nouement of Adolf Hitler. The first stage finds 
the attack, with the immediate objectives Lenin. 
grad, Kiev, and Moscow in the order named. The 
ultimate objective would be a Pan-European en. 
pire of the new Teutonic order. In the second 
stage, Hitler, after “urging on Germany with 
spurs of steel” finds his army halted before it 
hardly begins to roll. Then, after the counter. 
offensive of the socialist army starts to move 
(third stage) the struggle is carried directly into 
fascist territory. From this point on fascism isa 
retreating and disorganized enemy, for the fourth 
stage calls for the great anti-fascist revolution in 
Germany and the last phase finds not Hitler over 
Russia or Hitler over Europe but “Europe over 
Hitler.” Germany is liberated and Europe at last 
enters the golden age of peace and liberty. Exeunt 
omnes! 

Which countries will specifically fight unde: 
the all-inclusive banners of fascism or socialism 
Mr. Henri does not reveal. He does, however, a: 
knowledge that the position of Great Britain, in 
the coming conflict is all-important in the deter- 
mination of the victor. Since Mr. Henri predicts 
a fascist defeat, Great Britain, by inference, 
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would join the socialist forces. Yet diplomatic 
observers today are not all agreed that Great 
Britain will stand against fascism. They point 
with good reason to England’s stand in the Span- 
ish situation—a public policy of surface disturb- 
ance over intervention but an unofficial and tacit 
approval of a fascist victory. 


Defending a Continent 

While Europe draws its war lineups, America’s 
natural concern is that it is not again sucked into 
foreign conflict. Major General Johnson Hagood 
in We Can Defend America (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50) believes that there is no reason, excepting 
that of invasion. for the United States to plunge 
itself into warfare. Furthermore. General Ha- 
good would not send our armed forces abroad in 
event of war but would force the enemy to fight 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

The two factors of the peace equation which 
General Hagood believes would keep the United 
States out of war are: 

First: We shall not, under any circumstances, 
send our Army or Navy beyond the limits of our 
own frontier upon anything but a peaceful mis- 
sion. 

Second: We shall be so strong at home that no 

(Continued on page 125) 
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is there any reason why you should not investigate today? 
Clip and mail the coupon at once. 


La Salle Extension University 


Dept. 2392-LR Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about yourlaw training, together with 
copy of “Law Training for Leadership,” 
all without obligation. 


(] Law: Degree of LL. B. 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


O Industrial Manage- 
9 Business Management ment 

0 Modern Salesmanship OPersonnel Manage- 
O Higher Accountancy ment 

O Traffic Management O Business Corres. 


O Commercial Law 





HOW MUCH DOES THE TELEPHONE TOS? 


It is easy to figure how much 
the telephone costs. It is not 
easy to reckon how much it 
saves. 

A single telephone call 
may save a life—brighten a 
friendship or a day—sell a 
bill of goods or land a job. 

One telephone call may 
be worth more to you than 
the cost of the service for 
months and years to come. 


The telephone saves you 
priceless hours of time each 
week—spares you trips 
through snow and storm 
these uncertain winter days. 

Without moving from the 
warmth and comfort of your 
own fireside, you are in 


touch with stores and 
friends and office—by tele- 
phone. The cost is but a 
few cents a day. In return, 
the telephone offers you in- 
creasing measure of secur- 
ity, convenience, happiness 
and achievement. 


Every time you call a number, you use some part of a nation-wide 
telephone system that cost more than four billion dollars to build 
and employs about 300,000 people. The facilities of this entire 
organization are yours to command — anywhere and at small cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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At Homes: 


HE hilarity of a New Year’s advent had 
[scart subsided when, on January 6, 

President Roosevelt appeared before the 
Seventy-fifth Congress to sound the keynote of 
the second New Deal Administration. Remi- 
niscent of a dark day in March, 1933, the chief 
executive again reported “on the state of the 
nation.” This time, however, he spoke confi- 
dently to a revitalized people. He indicated 
that the second, and what is considered the 
most important, phase of the New Deal would 
be administered firmly and with continued 
progressivism. 

The President announced that the objective 
most earnestly desired would be to bring the 
Supreme Court into line with the executive and 
legislative departments of the government. 
With the same sincerity that marked his 1933 
statement, the President again reiterated his 
belief that he saw no necessity for a constitu- 
tional admendment to give Congress power to 
regulate such matters as hours, wages, and 
child labor which it attempted to control by 
the NRA and other invalidated legislation. 
This belief, however, he indicated, was predi- 
cated on the hope that the courts would take 
a more “enlightened” view in interpreting the 
Constitution. To that end he recommended a 
rereading of “the preamble of the Constitution 
and Article 1 thereof, which confers the legis- 
lative powers upon the Congress of the United 
States.” But whether or not the Supreme 
Court effected its own moral and intellectual 
reformation, the President indicated that 
“means must be found to adapt our legal 
forms and our judicial interpretations to the 
actual present national needs of the largest 
progressive democracy in the modern world.” 
What the means will be are hardly a secret 
to those who are convinced the Supreme 





Court’s strict constructionism is a destructive 
barrier to progress. 

They point out four ways in which the 
court’s tendencies could be changed: (1) by 
voluntary shift in the social attitude of some 
of its members; (2) by revision of personnel 
through death or retirement; (3) by expand- 
ing the size of the court and including younger, 
more sympathetic justices; (4) by constitu- 
tional amendment giving Congress the powers 
the court has heretofore denied it. 

Despite the President’s hope that an imme- 
diate change could be made through the first 
and second methods, Congressional leaders re- 
port a rising sentiment for a constitutional 
amendment delegating to Congress specific 
power to regulate labor and industry. Among 
the more than 2,500 bills already introduced 
on many subjects are several which seek that 
objective. 

President Roosevelt, although not favoring 
a broad amendment, revealed the temper of his 
position by urging the Governors of States to 
resume the drive for the ratification of the 
child labor amendment. 

Included in his message were the more im- 
mediate objectives which he indicated should 
be placed before Congress at once. Among 
them was an amendment to the Neutrality Act 
to plug the crack through which war supplies 
were trickling into the Spanish civil war. At 
the very monient he was delivering his address, 
longshoremen were loading $1,000,000 worth 
of second-hand airplanes and other supplies 
aboard the steamship Mar Cantabrico at a 
Brooklyn pier. Under the spur of time, both 
houses rushed through the necessary revision, 
but with such haste that the Mar Cantabrico 
escaped because the Senate forgot to authorize 
its presiding officer to sign the bill at once, 
thus delaying its transmission to the President 
for endorsement. 
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NEW TECHNIQUE 


Budget and Balance 


From neutrality the President turned to the 
budget, that perennial source of anguish to 
many who see scant hope of balancing it in the 
shadow of New Deal ideology. However the 
New Deal’s chief. advocate approached the 
subject with no such qualms. In the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, the United States an- 
ticipates an intake of $7,293,607,000 in reve- 
nues, and expenditures—exclusive of full 
expenditures for recovery and relief—of $6,- 
157,990,000. If recovery and relief expendi- 
tures do not exceed $1,537,123,000 then the 
budget will have been given a provisional bal- 
ance with a deficit of $401,515,000 to meet 
statutory debt requirements. 

Whether this “balance” is of significance, 
not even a financial expert can say. But it does 
give much spiritual comfort to those who see 
it as a gesture toward a more stringent mone- 
tary policy. The President, however, made it 


clear that even the gesture was posed with ° 


some qualification. It depends largely upon 
continuing recovery, since his estimate of re- 
ceipts is almost a billion and a half above that 
for the current fiscal year. And he sfressed 
with reassuring firmness that, whatever might 
come, the budget would not be balanced at the 
expense of starvation and frustration. And it 
is this latter statement that is the pivotal point 
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of the budgetary argument. There are those 
who challenge the President’s sincerity when 
he refers directly to balancing the budget 
without at the same time mentioning its corol. 
lary, the reduction of relief expenditures. It 
is for these persons that the President re. 
peated a budgetary corollary of his own: 

“It is my conviction that if every employer 
or potential employer will undertake during 
the next six months to give employment to per- 
sons now receiving government help, the na- 
tional budget can thereafter be kept definitely 
balanced.” 

Thus the President threw the gage to those 
whose ingenuity brought the country to heights 
of mechanical prosperity and subsequently 
into the dark valley which has been called a 
“momentary depression.” No one man nor 
group of men, whether politicians or prophets, 
can effect the change necessary to bring about 
a wholesome material life with its attendant 
happiness. Such a task is for many, and most 
of all for the business leaders who wield the 
greatest influence and power within the nation. 
Behind Roosevelt’s well-worn words is a pre- 
cursor of profound change. Business must 
reexamine its methods and most of all its 
objectives; it must challenge the very ideology 
of aggrandizement upon which it is founded. 


Sit-down 


It is axiomatic that intense business activity 
is accompanied by labor unrest. This would 
seem to be true in the automobile industry 
where labor, recognizing the strong selling 
market, seeks to sell its services for the highest 
price under the most favorable conditions. 
The “sit-down” strike, an obstructionist wrin- 
kle imported from abroad, paralyzed the auto 
industry through the closing down of vital fac- 
tories where parts are manufactured. The list 
of idle, at one time exceeding 100,000 workers, 
has become, by virtue of the sit-down tecli- 
nique, of no value as an index to the actual 
number of strikers. By merely sitting down 
next to his machine, one skilled worker can 
throw hundreds of men out of work. 

With the “sit-down” strike as a powerful aid 
to his minority supporters, John L. Lewis. 
chairman of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, chose the auto industry as a testing 
ground for the idea of mass unionization. Em- 
ploying a strategy that struck directly at the 
minor parts plants, the C.I.0. rapidly compli- 
cated the entire circulatory system of the in- 
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dustry until major plants were forced to close 
for lack of material. 


Real Issues 

In the world of industry and labor the strug- 
gle in the auto plants dramatized industrial 
unionism and pressed the issue to the forefront 
of national problems. Although the C.I.O. is 
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not disposed to quarrel with wages or hours 
in the auto industry, it is concerned with con- 
ditions of employment and collective bargain- 
ing. The “real issue,” according to the C.L.O., 
is: Will the management confer on a national 
scale with representatives of employees, or 
will it continue to pass the buck back and 
forth between the plants and the main offices? 
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The “real issue” according to Mr. Sloan, 
spokesman for the employers, is: Will a labor 
organization run the plants of General Motors 
or will the management continue to do so? 

The above statements indicate in a few 
words the extremity of the bargaining posi- 
tions. Until one or the other side makes a 
move toward the evacuation of such a position, 
settlement will remain virtually impossible. 
And yet, whatever the outcome, the C.1.0. will 
have tested its growing strength in what might 
become, in the light of subsequent events, a 
preliminary flanking movement on steel, an 
industry presenting the most formidable bar- 
riers to national unionization. 


Maritime Front 


Along the waterfront neither shipowners nor 
workers show the slightest inclination to aban- 
don their demands. It is a fight to the finish, 
with small room for mediation. And while 
ships remain tied up, and lucrative cargoes 
are snatched by foreign competitors, the 
United States Maritime Commission gathers 
data for recommendations to Congress for the 
correction of the anomaly by which the com- 
mission may fix minimum wages and working 
conditions on American vessels subsidized by 
the Government, but nevertheless has no au- 
thority to intervene in disputes involving these 
factors. 


e 
Pan America 
QO: DECEMBER 1, President Roosevelt 


formally opened the Inter-American 

Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, held at Buenos Aires. There were 
present 175 delegates, representing all the 21 
American republics. When the conference offi- 
cially adjourned on December 23, these dele- 
gates had considered 115 various projects, 
touching every aspect of inter-American rela- 
tionships, and had approved 69 conventions, 
resolutions, and recommendations. 

Of these, the most important were political: 
(a) A collective security convention, providing 
for obligatory consultation whenever peace is 
threatened from any source. (b) A neutrality 
convention, obliging American nations to 
adopt a common attitude as neutrals should 
war break out between any two of them. (c) 
A protocol defining intervention by one coun- 
try in the affairs of another as an unfriendly 
act calling for the use of the peace machinery 
established. (d) A declaration of solidarity 
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and cooperation, telling the world that any 
unfriendly act liable to disturb the peace of 
America is a matter of common concern to the 
American republics and will put in motion the 
consultative machinery established by the col- 
lective security convention. 

Consideration of such plans as those for the 
institution of an inter-American court of jus- 
tice and of an American “League of Nations” 
was postponed until the conference to be held 
at Lima, Peru, in 1938. 

In the sphere of economics, resolutions spon- 
sored by the United States delegation were 
passed calling for equality of treatment in in- 
ternational trade and a gradual reduction in 
trade barriers. 

Finally, the conference approved a variety 
of projects concerning intellectual cooperation 
and the interchange of professors, students, 
and publications, citizenship for women, and 
so forth. 


Collective Security 


The first outcome of the conference was the 
collective security pact, signed by the 21 re- 
publics on December 12. Its main provisions 
read as follows: 


In case the peace of the American Repub- 
lics is threatened, any American Government 
which is a signatory of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
or the Saavedra Lamas Pact, or both, whether 
a member or not of other institutions for peace, 
shall consult the other Governments of the 
American Republics, and these shall consult 
among themselves for the adoption of measures 
of peaceful cooperation. 

In case of war, or a virtual state of war, be- 
tween American countries, the Governments of 
the American Republics represented at the 
Conference shall consult to seek measures for 
peaceful collaboration; and in case of war 
outside America threatening the peace of the 
American Republics, they shall also consult 
and seek joint action tending to the mainte- 
nance of the continental peace. 


Compared with the draft proposed by the 
United States delegation, the final treaty is 
disappointing, especially in its failure to estab- 
lish a permanent consultative body. Beyond 
this, there are no means provided for enforce- 
ment—either .n the form of sanctions against 
violators of the peace or of the obligation to 
accept the results of consultation. But, on the 
other hand, the treaty is comprehensive, cov- 
ering war threats from any source. It recog- 
nizes all wars as a matter of common concern 
to all the American republics. It provides defi- 
nite, even though elementary, machinery for 
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dealing with any outbreak. And it serves to 
crystallize and make permanent the good-will 
which undeniably permeated the conference. 


Neutrality 


The neutrality convention was finally 
adopted on December 19, after considerable 
controversy. Outwardly, the point at dispute 
was the extent to which the treaty would rec- 
ognize the obligations of members of the 
League of Nations; obviously an iron-bound 
neutrality convention would nullify these com- 
mitments. However, the practical difference 
between Mr. Hull’s original draft and the final 
convention was only that between “obligations 
under prior treaties” and “obligations under 
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the League.” Hence, the chief reason for the 
controversy would seem to have been the ri- 
valry between non-League Brazil and Argen- 
tina, the leader of the American League 
powers, accentuated by the vanity of Dr. Saav- 
edra Lamas which was slighted by President 
Roosevelt’s cordial visit to Rio de Janeiro. 
The convention agreed upon is based upon 
the peace machinery already in existence—the 
Gondra Pact, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the 
Inter-American Arbitration Treaty, the Inter- 
American Conciliation Treaty and the Saav- 
edra Lamas Treaty against War. This system 
is reinforced by the agreement that, in case 
of an actual or threatened outbreak of hostili- 
ties between two or more of the signatory pow- 
ers, the American republics “shall, through 
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consultation, immediately endeavor to adopt 
in their character as neutrals a common and 
solidary attitude.” To this end, they “may con- 
sider” embargoes upon arms and credits, in 
accordance with domestic legislation and 
without detriment to League of Nations obli- 
gations. 

Argentina made important reservations, ex- 
empting foodstuffs and raw materials intended 
for civilian ‘populations and also loans cover- 
ing the purchase of these; her argument was 
that Argentine wheat farmers and cattle ranch- 
ers were unwilling to forego war-time profits, 
especially as the United States, in her present 
neutrality legislation, had not made the same 
demands on her own farmers. Paraguay, El 
Salvador, and Colombia also signed with res- 
ervations. 


Non-Intervention 


If one thing more than another contributed 
to the success of the Pan American Confer- 
ence, it was President Roosevelt’s “good neigh- 
bor” policy, implying as it did the end of 
United States interference in the affairs of the 
Central and South American nations. The fear 
of the “big stick” was removed, and delegates 
were reported exultantly proclaiming that 
“The United States is with us now” and that 
“Now we can do something.” 

Actually, the policy of non-intervention was 
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initiated during the Hoover regime, which saw 
the abrogation of the treaty right to intervene 
in Cuba and the return of the last of the Amer- 
ican marines. The present Administration has 
continued the policy, but with greater and 
more articulate emphasis, and a stand was 
taken in this regard at the Montevideo Con. 
ference of 1933. 

What the new non-intervention protocol does 
is to confirm and formalize the policy and to 
consummate the trend. Thus, in the resolution, 
unanimously adopted on December 18, the 
American republics declare that “any act of an 
unfriendly nature by any one of them tending 
to disturb the peace affects each and al! of 
them and is the basis for the initiation of the 
consultative procedures provided in the con- 
vention of December 12 [the collective secur- 
ity pact].” 

In short, the American nations stand to- 
gether to “mind their own business.” 


Solidarity 


The declaration of American solidarity, 
adopted on December 21 as the conference 
drew to its close, not only sums up the general 
principles guiding the conference, but serves 
to define the attitude of the American nations 
towards the outside world. It announces to 
other nations that an unfriendly act directed 
at any American country and likely to endan- 
ger peace affects all of the American republics 
and justifies the initiation of the consultative 
procedures established by the collective secur- 
ity pact. The declaration then lays down four 
principles accepted by the conferring nations: 
(a) no acquisition of territory by force will 
be recognized; (b) intervention of one state 
in the internal or external affairs of another 
has been condemned; (c) compulsory collec- 
tion of pecuniary obligations is illegal; and 
(d) every difference or dispute among Ameri- 
can nations, no matter what its nature or 
origin, shall be solved by conciliation, by ar- 
bitration, or by international justice. 

In this way, 21 American nations formally 
adopted as a common stand the Monroe doc- 
trine which only one of them—the United 
States—was in a position to put into effect 
exactly 113 years before. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the non-intervention protocol, the 
declaration of solidarity proclaims that the 
preservation of the free independence of each 
nation, from threats from within or without 
America, is a common responsibility. 
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Economic Angles 


Little noticed, but of substantial importance, 
were the two resolutions on economic affairs, 
introduced by the United States delegation 
under the guiding hand of Secretary Hull and 
adopted by the conference on December 21. 
The first, and more important, calls for the 
gradual tearing down of all tariff barriers and 
the establishment of the principle of the equal 
treatment of all nations in international trade. 
The second provides for a possible conference 
of Ministers of Finance and central bank gov- 
ernors to attempt monetary stabilization and 
the lifting of exchange controls. 

As far as international trade is concerned, 
the Argentine is by far the most important 
country, her foreign trade amounting to more 
than that of all the rest of South America, 
excluding Brazil. Consequently, any trade ne- 
gotiations are virtually confined to the United 
States and Argentina. Nevertheless, the trade 
policies of these two nations are diametrically 
opposed. Mr. Hull adheres to the principle 
of equal opportunity in international trade, 
which he sees as a multilateral process. Ar- 
gentina conducts its trade on a strictly bi- 
lateral basis and uses a variety of tariffs and 
exchange controls to this end. Great Britain 
is her most-favored customer, and Germany 
has recently been seriously threatening the 
United States’ position in second place. 

Consequently, the adoption of an agreement 
indorsing the principle of equality of treat- 
ment in international trade represents an ira- 
portant advance, even though it may be no 
more than a virtuous resolve. But more con- 
vincing for the future is the alleviation of the 
cause for Argentina’s adoption of rigid trade 
controls—the depression prices of agricultural 
products and raw materials. Secondly, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt publicly promised Brazil the 
removal of the quarantine on cattle, which has 
been the Argentine’s chief grievance against 
the States. These two considerations change a 
hitherto gloomy prospect for the effective im- 
plementation of the conference’s trade resolu- 
tions. 


In Conclusion 


The 1936 Buenos Aires Conference of Amer- 
ican nations brought about no airtight system 
of inter-American peace; it achieved no guar- 
antees of common neutrality and _ neutral 
cooperation in the event of war abroad; it 
postponed the much-heralded question of an 
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American “League of Nations”; and, if the 
consultative machinery breaks down, the 
United States, in effect still the dominant 
power, will ‘presumably have a free hand. 
The efficacy of the trade agreements remains 
in doubt. The Chaco war was nearly, but not 
quite, settled. Canada was not present, and 
the amount of controversy at stages of the con- 
ference indicated that the European ties of 
some American states are still as strong as 
their Pan-American affections. 

But the conference must be viewed as a start 
rather than a consummation. The establish- 
ment of a basis of diplomatic equality, the 
assumption of common obligations on this 
basis, and the good will engendered by the 
conference provide a better background for 
the establishment of a peace system than a 
rigid scheme of courts and sanctions—as the 
experience of Europe demonstrates. The in- 
stitution of machinery for consultation—even 
though it be only ad hoc and not permanent— 
is an important achievement. Trade may well 
begin to flow as a result of the negotiations. 
And Canada, though still aloof, has shown a 
materially increasing interest. 

There has been no outright break with the 
League of Nations. But the conference set 
that body a good example. And it also laid 
a foundation upon which a more substantial 
structure may be built should the Old World 


continue on the path to war. 


Spain 


ike turn of the New Year altered the 


face of the Spanish situation. Mid- 

December saw the fascists with the bit 
between their teeth, and having things pretty 
well their own way. The German-Japanese 
treaty had brought a new and powerful ally 
to the crusade against the “red menace,” and 
General Franco was about to launch an irre- 
sistible drive against Madrid. But suddenly 
the Italian partner to the Spanish conspiracy 
dropped out and entered into an agreement 
with Great Britain that made the entente of 
last October look sick. The British and French 
diplomats delivered a broadside of forceful 
notes demanding the end of intervention. 
General Franco’s promised seizure of Madrid 
failed to materialize according to the schedule, 
and predictions began to fly about that, saving 
fascist intervention on an unprecedented scale, 
the Government might win the day. Diplo- 
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matically, Herr Hitler had received a bad 
trimming; it remained to be seen whether he 
would attempt to recover his prestige by the 
brute force of German “volunteers” for the 
Spanish front. 


Mediterranean Pact 

The Anglo-Italian agreement on the Med- 
iterranean takes a position as the outstanding 
recent development in a badly garbled situa- 
tion. 

At first sight, Mussolini’s desertion of his 
partner in the exploitation of Spain was sur- 
prising. But the bad feeling and jealousy 
which had begun to manifest itself between 
Italian and German troops was only the out- 
ward sign of a rivalry that had deeper roots. 
Both nations went into Spain to see what they 
could get out of it and with no thought as to 
the possible division of spoils. Both wanted 
Spain’s mineral resources—especially mer- 
cury; both were anxious for the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic bases which Spain had at her dis- 
posal (see “National Lifelines”). But Hitler 
professed a deeper interest in the country and 
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appeared willing to back it up with force. Con. 
sequently, when he began to talk about an 
army of occupation, Italians began to wonder 
where their cut of the spoils was going to come 
in, even though they had been the first to oc. 
cupy the Balearics where they had entrenched 
themselves before German objections were 
raised. 

At the same time, Mussolini was willing to 
stake far less upon Spain than Herr Hitler, 
Italian troops had their hands full in keeping 
Ethiopia under control, while the Mediter. 
ranean provided a number of possible points 
of friction with Great Britain. It was quite 
obvious that Mussolini would need further 
help if he were to obtain a just share of the 
loot; furthermore, the temper of the Italian 
people was opposed to a position which might 
bring them in conflict with Great Britain (see 
“Whither Mussolini?”). Hence the Italian 
willingness for the Mediterranean agreement. 

Great Britain for her part, had been stead- 
fastly cultivating Mussolini through her For- 
eign Office ever since the end of sanctions. 
His friendship would relieve the Navy of the 
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CONTEMPLATING MURDER AND SUICIDE 


necessity of any additional concentration in 
the Mediterranean; and England clung to the 
hope of Italy as a useful ally against Germany. 

The agreement, signed in Rome on January 
2, lays down that “the freedom of entry to, 
exit from, and transit through the Mediter- 
ranean is a vital interest both to the different 
parts of the British Empire and to Italy and 
that these interests are in no way inconsistent 
with each other.” 

This is clear enough. The same cannot be 
said for the more significant clause which an- 
nounces that the two countries “disclaim any 


desire to modify, or, as far as they are con- 
cerned, to see modified, the status quo as re- 
gards national sovereignty of territory in the 
Mediterranean area,” which was coupled with 
a note declaring that Italy would respect the 
integrity of present Spanish territories. 


W hat Does it Mean? 


Mussolini’s part of the bargain was no more 
than to grant to Great Britain an assurance 
that she would enjoy the same security for her 
Mediterranean route as she did before the 
Italo-Ethiopian war. The treaty should also 
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mean the Italian evacuation of the Balearics; 
there is as yet no sign of it. And Hitler might 
be able to drop a word in Mr. Eden’s ear as 
to the value of an agreement with Italy. 

Great Britain, presumably, will eventually 
recognize the Italo-Ethiopian empire; she has 
already replaced her legation at Addis Ababa 
with a consulate. Mussolini has undoubtedly 
asked for the ousting of Ethiopia from the 
League; last summer Great Britain demon- 
strated her willingness to take this action. A 
more substantive concession England can 
make in her part of the bargain is a loan for 
the development of Ethiopia, a task which has 
proved much more expensive than was antici- 
pated during the intoxication of Italian vic- 
tory. This control of the purse-strings would 
also be her strongest hold on Mussolini. 

But the important question mark comes 
with respect to intervention in Spain. Both 
powers agree to the maintenance of the status 
quo in the Mediterranean. The Italian ver- 
sion of this is that a communist Spain, bring- 
ing Russia to the western shores of the inland 
sea, is thereby precluded. Is this the British 
interpretation too? 

It is difficult to believe that such a vital 
question as Italian intervention in Spain was 
left out of the discussions. And yet the British 
Government itself admitted that Italian troops 
were landed at Cadiz on January 1, an event 
which caused some questions to be asked in 
the British House of Commons. 

This situation creates a dilemma for the 
British. A rebel victory, with a friendly Italy 
in substantial control of the new Government, 
would be the happiest solution from the point 
of view of the National Government. Yet Ger- 
many is the only power apparently willing to 
aid the rebels sufficiently to secure their tri- 
umph, and a German-controlled Spain is not 
desired by England, particularly since the 
Reich has disclosed her designs on Spanish 
Morocco. 


Germany on the Spot 


On December 27, the attempt to curb inter- 
vention was renewed when the French and 
English Ambassadors in Rome, Berlin, Lisbon, 
and Moscow delivered strong notes appealing 
for the prevention of “volunteer” forces in 
Spain. Russia agreed, provided that the other 
powers took similar measures. Italy held that 
she had favored this move before, but that at 
this stage it would amount to pro-loyalist in- 
tervention. Germany delayed her reply, for 
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the note, coupled with the subsequent Anglo. 
Italian accord, put her strictly on the defen. 
sive. 

Her difficulty is illustrated by the military 
situation in Spain. At the end of the year, the 
London Times estimated the number of Ger. 
man troops in Spain at a figure between 10,000 
and 14,000, although the Echo de Paris, the 
French Rightist publication, placed the figure 
at 26,000 to 31,000. However, in the absence 
of any mass support from the Spanish people 
for the rebels, it is calculated that another 
60,000 troops would.be necessary to ensure 
victory. For the Germans, this would involve 
flouting the non-intervention agreement to an 
extent that would amount to an open declara- 
tion of war upon Spain. 

Consequently, Hitler took his time in an- 
swering the British and French notes. He still 
maintained a belligerent attitude during a 
series of naval incidents, while intensive Ger- 
man military and economic penetration of 
Spanish Morocco, including the reported forti- 
fication of Ceuta, brought a concentration of 
French and British battleships and threatened 
a new international crisis. 

The final answer to the note, delivered on 
January 7, did little to clarify German inten- 
tions; the proposal for the immediate curbing 
of the influx of foreigners into Spain was re- 
jected unless other nations took similar action, 
and the matter was landed back on the lap of 
the highly ineffectual London committee on 
non-intervention. 

Nevertheless, Germany will ultimately have 
to answer the question. One school of thought 
is plunging for the encirclement of France by 
fascist powers, leaving Germany free to pursue 
her eastward drive, and has already committed 
German prestige to that objective. But the 
military situation in Spain and increasing eco- 
nomic difficulties at home threaten to make 
this extremely hazardous—save on the doubt- 
ful assumption that Germany is ready for war. 
Then there is the colonial as opposed to the 
continental school of thought; this group is 
preoccupied with regaining some of the lost 
colonies. From this point of view, German in- 
tervention in Spain is a trump card to be used 
in bargaining. 

The first school of thought has hitherto been 
predominant. But the exigencies of the situa- 
tion may point to the latter’s solution as the 
only way of climbing out of a tight fix without 
loss of prestige. That is, the Reich would re- 
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tire from Spain for a small colonial considera- 


~ tion. Dr. Schacht’s threat of another “explo- 


sion” should Germany not receive any colonies 
may be taken as a shot in this direction. But 
despite France’s willingness to entertain such 
proposals, England still stands pat on the 
question of colonies (see “Germany’s Colo- 
nies’ ). 


China 


HE kidnapping of Generalissimo Chiang 
| "xsishek by the “Young Marshal,” 

Chang Hsueh-Liang, was an unexpected 
outcropping -of the Nanking Government’s 
perennjal dilemma between the Japanese and 
the Communists. 

Surprising as the capture may have been, 
the upshot was no less so, as the erstwhile 
captor trailed Chiang Kai-Shek home, describ- 
ing himself in terms of the most complete 
self-abasement and declaring that no punish- 
ment could be severe enough for him. 


‘China’s Lindbergh Case 


The seizure of Chiang Kai-Shek was the cli- 
max of the Nanking Government’s campaign 
to liquidate the provincial armies. The Gov- 
ernment has sixteen divisions; six of these 
compare in training and arms with European 
and Japanese forces, while the rest are at least 
superior to the provincial forces. But nu- 
merically the Nanking forces are decidedly 
inferior, and the customs revenues which help 
support them have been greatly reduced by 
Japanese smuggling in North China. These 
factors have intensified the drive on the pro- 
vincial armies, which are supported by the 
land tax. 

Chang’s army, inherited from his father and 
said to number some 120,000 men, is one of 
the strongest of the provincial armies, and the 
Central Government had already taken steps 
to draft some of its troops elsewhere. 

These domestic considerations played a 
leading role in the drama. It could scarcely 
be described as a Communist revolt. Chang 
himself is far from being a Communist, al- 
though he has been lax in his supposed mission 
of cleaning up the Reds. His troops, however, 
have been sympathetic to the Communist idea 
of a united front against Japan, and this con- 
sideration dictated the terms of his demands 
upon Chiang Kai-Shek, which were: the dec- 
laration of war against Japan; the readmission 
of the Communists to the Kuomintang on the 
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pre-1927 basis; and the recovery of all terri- 
tories lost to Japan. 

Chang was attempting to capitalize on a 
popular sentiment. But the rallying of sup- 
port to Chiang Kai-Shek rapidly disillusioned 
him in his hope of becoming a Chinese savior. 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, scenes of revolt 
last summer, declared themselves solidly be- 
hind Nanking. In the North, Generals Yen 
Hsi-Shan and Han Fu-Chu, rebels of 1930, 
similarly asserted their loyalty. 

A series of conferences with T. V. Soong 
and W. H. Donald, the Generalissimo’s Aus- 
tralian adviser, and the threatening advance 
of the Nanking army, brought the coup to an 
anticlimax. 

The whole episode leaves Chiang Kai-Shek 
in a substantially stronger position than be- 
fore, and Chinese unity has gained. Further- 
more, there is more than a possibility that the 
success of the Suiyan provincial troops may 
undermine the East Hopei and Chahar puppet 
regime. It still remains to be seen what con- 
cessions Chiang Kai-Shek will make to the 
anti-Japanese front and the Communists, who 
have recently become far more anti-Japanese 
than Communist. 


oe 

India 

ISPELLING all apprehensions of a pos- 
D sible cleavage in the Congress ranks, 

Mahatma Gandhi once again last month 
proved to be the supreme unifying factor in 
the body politic of India. Rallying his follow- 
ers behind his militant and youthful protege, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the aging leader has pro- 
claimed that he is “prepared to be hanged” 
when the time is ripe. He also feels that 
“Jawaharlal Nehru would be equally prepared 
to be hanged.” : 

To the hundred thousand delegates who at- 
tended the fifty-first annual session of the All- 
India National Congress, this meant a come- 
back for the Mahatma and a possible revival 
in the near future of some sort of Civil Dis- 
obedience movement under the joint leader- 
ship of Gandhi and Nehru. It also meant hard 
times ahead for the new Indian constitution 
which will come into force on April 1, against 
the better judgment of leaders representing 
every shade of opinion. 


Opposition to the Constitution 

Holding that the federal scheme has been 
devised by the Tory element in Great Britain 
to strengthen its “imperialistic hold on India,” 
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THANK YOU, JEEVES! 


the National Congress has resolved to render 
it unworkable. To accomplish a complete fail- 
ure of the 1935 Government of India Act the 
Nationalist Party has decided to send lesser 
leaders to the Legislative Assembly to “bore 
from within”—a tactic once employed by: the 
Sinn Feiners in the Irish Free State. An over- 
whelming victory of Congress candidates at 


the polls has been already conceded even by 
reactionary Anglo-Indian newspapers. 

Simultaneously, the more prominent leaders 
are scheduled to organize the workers and 
peasants from outside governmental bodies. 
In this they are to be guided by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who has been reelected as the president 
of the National Congress for a third term. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ORIENTAL 


The British Government has been further 
perturbed by the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
who has come into the limelight for the first 
time in years. In his capacity as president of 
the Civil Liberties League, he demanded an 
impartial inquiry into the condition of the 
Bengal detinues. Shelving the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the British rulers have thrown over three- 
thousand men into prisons and detention 


camps without trial or court action of any 
kind. Some of them have been there for years, 
and their condition is not known even to their 
near relatives. Three suicides were reported 
among Bengal detinues within the short span 
of the last couple of months—a fact that out- 
raged Tagore, who usually shuns participation 
in politics. He may now throw his influence 
into the scales against the British Government. 
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NATIONAL LIFELINES 


A snarled web across the world. 


Can—or will—it be untangled ? 


as the tentacles—military, economic or 

political—with which the respective 
powers hold to or reach out for certain por- 
tions or peoples of the earth’s surface. These 
possessions—whether actual or desired—are 
invariably considered by the nations con- 
cerned to be vital for their continued existence 
as major powers. 

Since the War, there has been a continuous 
and much-discussed struggle between the satis- 
fied powers—notably Great Britain and 
France—and the international “have nots”— 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. Lifelines have in- 
tersected or conflicted with each other. To 
date there has been no crossing of vital in- 
terests, for the possessors have made certain 
minor concessions, while the dissatisfied na- 
tions have advanced towards their objectives 
by absorbing non-contentious territories. These 
safety valves cannot operate indefinitely. 
Drastic readjustment or war will follow the 
inevitable moment when the struggle extends 
to the vital links of the lifelines. 


Noes tie te “lifelines” may be described 


Great Britain 


In June, 1936, Sir Samuel Hoare, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, said of the British 
Empire, “We are an Imperial and an oceanic 
rather than a Continental power.” This state- 
ment embodies no new and startling con- 
ception, but it provides an ultimate explana- 
tion of a foreign policy which often seems to 
be devoid of all consistency. 

Consider the position of Great Britain. One 
could fit the whole island into one of the 
American Great Lakes with room to spare. 
True, there is a substantial and concentrated 
population of some 46,000,000 souls, but, apart 
from coal, natural resources are negligible. 
Yet, thanks to strategically placed dominions 
and colonies, this small island has become a 
dominating great power. The Atlantic is 


guarded by British territories; the Indian 
Ocean is, for purposes of naval strategy, virtu- 
ally a British domain; the Mediterranean 
shortcut between the two is studded with Brit- 
ish bases, and its two entrances are com- 
manded by British forts; to the East, Singa- 
pore controls the door to the Pacific. Only the 
Arctic Ocean, under Russian control, breaks 
the British purchase on the strategic seaways: 
and this body of ice and water cannot yet be 
considered significant. Great Britain assures 
herself that the rest of the world will supply 
her with what she herself lacks—wheat from 
Canada and Australia, petroleum from Iraq, 
iron from the United States, cotton from 
Egypi, rubber from Malaya, to name but a few 
essential commodities. 

So the English problem is twofold: that of 
maintaining satisfactory political relationships 
with her far-flung investments and sources of 
supplies, and that of keeping control of the 
routes to them. For these routes are her “life- 
lines” in fact as well as in name. 

The first and most critical stretch of the 
British lifeline extends between England and 
Gambia on the westernmost tip of Africa. This 
is the base of the system; from it spread out 
the Atlantic routes, the Mediterranean short- 
cut and the Cape of Good Hope route to the 
East. It may be threatened by Germany from 
the North Sea, although the Reich’s Navy is 
not yet a considerable factor. It is one reason 
for the Anglo-French Entente, and it explains 
the close relations always maintained between 
Great Britain and Portugal.. England will not 
let a Mediterranean power threaten it from 
the East, nor will she countenance, if she can 
help it, the establishment of an unfriendly 
power in the Azores or the Canaries. 


Mediterranean Shoricut 

Hitherto the most important offshoot of this 
line has been the Mediterranean route. Great 
Britain controls the entrance to the inland sea 
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with a strongly fortified naval base at Gibraltar 
on the north of the narrows, while she has 
seen to it that Tangier, on the south, is under 
international, and therefore neutral, control. 
Eastward from Gibraltar lies the most exposed 
stretch of the Mediterranean route—the 1200- 
odd miles to Malta, the naval and military 
base beyond the straits between Sicily and the 
northeast coast of Tunisia. This very proximity 
to Italy, however, caused the British to take 
significant steps last year with regard to this 
outpost. In September the island reverted to 
the status of a crown colony, ruled by a Gov- 
ernor, whose first move was to take measures 
against Italian influence. Secondly, although 
the British fleet has come to rely more upon 
the security of Egyptian bases, the Maltese 
fortifications have been strengthened in view 
of the island’s exposed position. 

In the northeast corner of the Mediterranean 
is the naval base at Cyprus; last October it 
was announced that the island was to be 
equipped for airplanes as well as battleships. 
The reason for the British Government’s solici- 
tude is that the-island guards Tripoli and 
Haifa, ports which supply the French and 
English fleets with oil. Pipelines connect these 
ports with two inland oil fields. Kirkup con- 
trols the first of these fields, which is owned 
by the Iraq Petroleum Company, an interna- 
tional organization close to the British and 
French governments. The Mosul field. just to 
the north, has been developed by the British 
Oil Development Company, another interna- 
tional consortium. This was the scene of an 
unexpected drama in September, 1935, at the 
height of the Italo-Ethiopian war. Two Eng- 
lish directors resigned in protest against the 
acquisition of the field by a company con- 
trolled by the Italian Government. In June, 
1936, however, coincidently with the lifting of 
sanctions, it was announced that the field had 
been purchased from the Italian Government 
by the Iraq Petroleum Company. The fact 
that Italy in control of the Mosul oil field 
would be an infinitely greater threat to British 
interests than Italy in Ethiopia suggests that 
the sale of the Italian-controlled British Oil 
Petroleum Company was an important factor 
in persuading Great Britain to change her at- 
titude on sanctions. 

Turning south to the Suez Canal and Red 
Sea route to the Indian Ocean, we find Great 
Britain strengthening her military position in 
‘Egypt and at the same time trying to appease 
the Egyptian nationalists. Thus, important 
provisions of the treaty, ratified on November 
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14, 1936, which granted Egypt independence, 
were that she should remain an ally of Great 
Britain’s and that British garrisons should 
eventually be withdrawn from Alexandria and 
Cairo, where they might be used for repressive 
purposes, to the Canal zone, where they would 
be useful for the sole purpose of defending 
the all-important Suez route to India. At the 
same time Alexandria’ and Port Said are being 
employed as strategic naval bases; a little way 
inland, Ismailia and Heliopolis are the sites 
of air bases. 

The next link in the chain is Akaba, a naval 
and air base on the northeastern finger of the 
Red Sea, situated close to the frontiers of 
Egypt, Palestine, Transjordania, and Saudi 
Arabia. To complement her control of the 
northern entrance to the Red Sea, Britain has 
Aden on the eastern side of the southern 
entrance, while the island of Perim lies just 
without the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, which 
flow out into the Gulf of Aden and thence into 
the Indian Ocean. 


East by the Cape 


That England has been and is concerned 
about the Mediterranean was attested to last 
summer by the visits of King Edward VIII and 
Sir Samuel Hoare. But convenient as that 
route may be in peacetime, the potentially con- 
flicting interests of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, and Russia may conspire to 
turn it into'a war-time “death trap”; too many 
nations like to think of “Mare Nostrum” as 
applying to themselves. Consequently, the 
British have paid attention to the development 
of the alternative way to the East around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

It is almost as far from London to Cape- 
town alone as it is from London to Bombay 
via the Mediterranean, but time is compensated 
by security. 

Assuming, for the moment, that the Canaries 
are in neutral or friendly hands, the route is 
clear down to Capetown, where last summef 
the English made an agreement with the Union 
of South Africa to construct, at their own ex- 
pense, a powerful naval base. 

From there on, Zanzibar to the west of 
Madagascar and Seychelles and Mauritius to 
the east stand as sentinels on the way to the 
Indian Ocean. At this point British ships can 
proceed to Bombay or Singapore without loss 
of sleep on the part of the captain; for, with 
Aden and Singapore at each end and Ceylon 
and the archipelago south of India in the mid- 
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Italian bases, guarding the respective lifelines, and tell why the Mediterranean can be a 
peace-time convenience or a war-time death trap. 


dle, the Indian Ocean is assuredly a British 
preserve. 

Singapore is the final and, with the ex- 
ception of the stretch between England and 
Gambia, the most important link in the route 
to the East. It is not only the eastern entrance 
to the Indian Ocean; it is also the western 
door to the Pacific. Situated at the mouth of 
the straits of Malacca between the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Sumatra, it con- 
trols the traffic westward to Calcutta, Colombo, 
and Capetown, and eastward to Hongkong, 
Shanghai, and Japan. That is why Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles remarked when he annexed it for 
the British in 1819, “It gives us the command 
of China and Japan, with Siam and Cambodia, 
to say nothing of the islands themselves.” 
That is also why England is constructing there 
a great naval dockyard, to be completed in 
1939 at a cost of some $45,000,000. For Singa- 
pore stands in the way of Japanese expansion. 
As it is, the Japanese have been negotiating 
with the Siamese for a canal through the 
Isthmus of Kra. This would shortcircuit Singa- 


pore, reducing the distance from China to 
Calcutta by 660 miles. It remains true, how- 
ever, that when the British seven-year plan for 
Singapore has been completed, the Kra canal 
would be within range of British guns, not to 
mention its susceptibility to aerial attack. 


Air Routes 


So much for the British sea-routes. Strate- 
gically equipped as they are, they have pre- 
occupied the minds of English statesmen. Her 
air routes, however, are becoming increasingly 
important as a complement to them. 

Although commercial airlines have made use 
of foreign territories, there is available a more 
politically secure air route to the East. Gibral- 
tar and Malta are the first two stops; next 
there are air bases in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Transjordania; then follow Bagdad, Basra, 
and the Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf. 
Karachi, Delhi, and Calcutta are the next steps 
on the route to Singapore, whence planes set 
out for Australia or Hongkong, which is being 
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developed as a focus of eastern and western 


air routes. 

Two other routes complete the Imperial 
chain. The African route is served by an un- 
broken line of British territory from Egypt 
to the Union of South Africa. Across the At- 
lantic, there are two routes: the northern one, 
via Ireland and Newfoundland is available for 

‘the short summer season; to the south, there 
is an alternative way, involving the Azores and 
Bermuda, which can be used during the foggy 
period of the year. 


Franee 


France’s first and vital consideration is the 
maintenance of communications with her 
North African colonies, upon which she relies 
for approximately 20% of her man power in 
time of war. Unlike Great Britain, she has no 
line of strategic naval and air bases to insure 
this circumstance; she depends rather upon 
the vital routes remaining under the control of 
neutral or friendly powers. 

To northwest Africa, there are two routes. 
The first starts out from Bordeaux on the 
west coast of France and runs down to the 
west of Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar, either 
to Casablanca in Morocco, or to Dakar, the 
port of Senegal virtually coinciding with the 
base of the British naval system. Consequently, 
the security of the route depends upon Franco- 
British cooperation and the neutrality of the 
Canary islands. The second route—or routes 
—are in the Mediterranean, spreading out fan- 
wise from the southern French ports of 
Marseilles and Toulon and extending to Oran, 
Algiers, and Bomo in Algeria, and Bizerta in 
Tunisia. These routes can be threatened by 
Italy, from Sardinia or Pantellaria; they need 
a friendly Gibraltar, but of more importance 
to them is the neutrality of the Balearics, 
which lie directly between Marseilles and Oran 
and Algiers. 

In the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
France has abandoned her mandate over 
Syria; but she still requires access to the pipe- 
line there, for which she depends upon British 
assistance. The same consideration applies to 
her route to French Somaliland, which lies 
opposite Aden at the south end of the Red Sea. 

Her Far Eastern possessions—Cochin China, 
Tonkin, and the protected state of Cambodia— 
are less indispensable. But here again, France 
relies for British help in maintaining open 
searoads to them. This Great Britain is more 
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than willing to give, for the bays of the French 
Indo-China coast form natural harbors in the 
vicinity of Singapore, and British interests de. 
mand that they should not fall into hostile 
hands, while an independent Annam would be 
susceptible to Japanese penetration. 

The post-war psychosis of France, however, 
is best represented by the famous Maginot 
line of forts along the German frontier—the 
first time a nation has attempted literally to 
wall out invaders since the Great Wall of 
China was built. 

During the last year. lighter flanking forts 
have been added to overlap the Belgian and 
Swiss frontiers, while the main line has been 
further strengthened in response to the re- 
militarization of the Rhineland, which brings 
German troops to the French border. 


Italy 


France and England are preoccupied with 
the maintenance of the status quo. Italy on 
the other hand is driving towards expansion; 
we have already seen how Great Britain, 
among other status quo powers, allowed Ethi- 
opia to absorb part of the fascist advance be- 
fore it threatened her own vital interests, and 
how she has constructed the Cape route as a 
possible alternative lifeline in the event of her 
failure to make peace with Italy, in the 
Mediterranean. 

It is in this latter area that Italian progress 
has been most marked, especially in the course 
of the last year. 

Close relations with Albania enable Italy to 
control the Adriatic, but the seat of her 
Mediterranean power lies to the west of the 
peninsula. From Elba, down the west coast 
between Sardinia and the mainland, and south 
to Pantellaria, there is a zone, equipped with 
air and naval bases, admirably suited to the 
demands of Mediterranean strategy; for with 
the advent of the bombing plane zones have 
obvious advantages over fixed bases. 

Of the several bases comprised in this zone 
Pantellaria is the most important. A naval 
base, strategically situated in the narrow neck 
between Sicily and Tunisia, it is the Gibraltar 
of the eastern Mediterranean; and it is no 
solace to the English that it commands Malta. 

This zone aims at guarding from the west 
Italy’s approach to her colonies, the first of 
which is Libya, for which the recently forti- 
fied Tobruch serves as a port. Here the Italian 
and the British lifelines directly intersect. 
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To the east, Rhodes in the Italian Dodeca- 
nese islands, has been equipped during the 
last year as a naval and air base—a fact which 
scared the British off using Cyprus as a focal 
Mediterranean base. Strategically, Rhodes 
and the surrounding islands give Italy a say 
as to who comes out of the Black Sea through 
the Dardanelles, Russia being the foe she has 
in mind. 

The next problem for Italians is access to 
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of & Eritrea at the southern end of the Red Sea, 
the newly acquired Ethiopia, and _ Italian 
rts | Somaliland. This means the use of the Suez 
ind | Canal-Red Sea route, controlled by the British. 
en | Last July, however, a bombshell was thrown 
re- into British calculations, when it was discov- 
igs § ered that, in January 1935, Premier Laval had 
ceded to the Italians Doumeirah, an island in 
the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb which they had 
forthwith proceeded to fortify. Within 15 
miles of Perim, the new base counteracts the 
th British control of the southern entrance to 
és the Red Sea, even though it does not guarantee 
a that control to the Italians. 
“4 The western end of the Mediterranean may 
si be considered last, for the reason that the 
-. Spanish war has thrown it into a state of flux. 
id At stake are the Spanish colonies, Majorca 
a and Minorca. Italy has already established 
" itself in Majorca in the anticipation of a rebel 
“ victory. The significance of this is that Italy, 





if she possessed the Balearics, would be able 
to intercept the French route to north Africa 
and threaten the British route eastward from 
Gibraltar. Should she also gain Ceuta, just in- 
side Gibraltar, she would then be able to cut 
across this British seaway for the Balearics 
and Ceuta are within half-a-day’s sailing dis- 
tance of each other. This situation will not, 
however, clarify itself until the end of the 
civil war. 











Germany 


Like Italy, Germany is essentially interested 
in changing the international status quo. Shorn 
of her colonies by the Treaty of Versailles, her 
lifelines are objectives rather than realities, 
and represent milestones along the road which 
Germany would like to travel. In their naval 
aspects, they are inspired by two primary ob- 
jectives: to weaken France by cutting her off 
from her sources of man power in Africa and 
to prevent, if possible, a repetition of the 












last war. 








blockade enforced against Germany during the 
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It was the German hope that the nations at- 
tending the Montreux conference last June 
concerning the refortification of the Dar- 
danelles would succeed in bottling up the Rus- 
sian fleet in the’ Black Sea. That they did not 
do so constituted a diplomatic setback for the 
Reich; immediately, she fears Russian as- 
sistance to the Spanish rebels, and, in the 
future, she does not want Soviet battleships 
aiding French convoys across the Mediter- 
ranean or steaming round to the Baltic to 
help enforce a blockade. 

This reverse explains in part the determina- 
tion of the Germans that General Franco 
should win the Spanish civil war. For a fascist 
government in Madrid, heavily indebted to the 
Reich, would presumably place the Balearics 
and Ceuta at the disposal of the fascist powers. 
Equally welcome to the Reich would be fascist 
control of the Canaries and the Azores. The 
latter, as has been seen, are the first stepping 
stone in the southern Atlantic air-route. The 
former already have a German population of 
some 3,000. According to reports quoted in 
The Living Age, these have been well-organ- 
ized by Nazi agents, while the German cruisers 
Nirnberg and Koln are said to have unloaded 
arms there last April. Further south, Germany 
has leased a Portuguese island in the Bisagos 
archipelago and, under the guise of equipping 
a palm oil station, has constructed a seaplane 
and submarine base. Not only would such a 
base menace Dakar, the port of French 
Senegal, which is within a distance of 15 hours 
by submarine and of two hours by plane, but 
it would also constitute a direct threat to the 
British route to the Cape. 

To the north of Germany, strategy is ex- 
clusively dictated by the considerations of 
preventing a blockade. The Frisian islands, 
lying off the northwest coast of Germany, are 
being equipped as bases for bombing planes. 
Mine fields covering the approach to the bight 
of Heligoland would supplement the aerial de- 
fenses, while submarine flotillas and high- 
speed torpedo-carriers would provide the Ger- 
man fleet with liberty of action throughout the 
North Sea area. Backing up this strategy, 
coastal defenses combined with a fortified 
Heligoland constitute an ultimate barrier 
against the approach of an enemy fleet. 

Important as these naval considerations may 
be, it is territorial expansion in Europe in 
which the Reich is predominantly interested. 
From the point of view of the Pan German 
ideal, every German in Europe constitutes a 
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GERMANY LOOKS EASTWARD: Three routes along which German armies may march 
to Russia. The most probable are 1 and 3; they also represent the direction of German 
economic and political penetration. 


“lifeline.” But Mein Kamp/ suggests three 
‘ more specific ambitions: (a) expansion at the 
expense of the smaller states in Europe; (b) 
expansion at the expense of Soviet Russia; (c) 
breaking the military power of France. 

So far, this policy has only reached the first 
stage; that is why the Reich has not yet pro- 
voked a major conflict, for the democratic 
nations have been willing to throw appeasing 
but not invaluable morsels to the wolves. But 
the probable directions of the drive towards 
itussia may be considered. 

There are three main possibilities for a Ger- 
man march on the Soviet. The first lies north- 
ward through Memel and Lithuania and Lat- 
via, where little military resistance would be 
encountered, and upwards to Leningrad, the 
Russian key city. In this, military forces would 
be supported by the German navy operating 


in the Baltic. The second possible route is 
through the middle of Poland; the catch here 
is that Germany does not know which way 
Poland, perennially hesitating between France 
and the Reich as allies, is going to jump. The 
third possibility is the southern route leading 
through southern Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
to the coveted Ukraine. According to German 
calculations, the foreign propagandizing and 
economic penetration indulged in so intensely 
by the Nazis in central Europe will bear fruit: 
Austrian Nazis may be counted upon; Hen- 
lein’s Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia are 
to join, while Hungary, now a German ally, 
can be relied upon for further aid. Once in 
Rumania, support is expected from German 
colonists and the fascist Cusa-Goga party, whio 
have been assiduously cultivated. In these di- 
rections nations fear another “explosion.” 





National Lifelines 


Soviet Union 


Terrain, distance, heterogeneous peoples, 
and aggressive military ambitions of foreign 
powers all combine to impose, as a condition 
of Soviet unity, interior lifelines, thus creating 
a unique condition in a world where normal 
lifelines begin at borders and extend aggres- 
sively through many nations. And yet the most 
important reason for Soviet interior lines, other 
than those reasons of national life, is the iden- 
tical ambition of the two most dynamic nations 
in the world, which has as its objective the 
seizure of Soviet territory. Westward the Ger- 
mans thrust economic and political tentacles 
toward the fertile Ukraine. Eastward the Jap- 
anese have already wheeled cannon along the 
borders of Siberia and Outer Mongolia, an 
ally and ward of the Soviet. Squeezed between 
these imperial designs the sprawling Soviet 
Union works furiously to knit an interior web 
of communication capable of enduring the 
stress of traffic swollen by the emergency of 


war. 

The most vital of the interior lines has been 
and continues to be the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, a steel jugular vein tapping Soviet power 
from Leningrad to Vladivostok, a distance of 
some 4,000 miles. Again and again, during the 


socialist drive for the complete economic and 
political subjugation of the vast Republic, the 
railway has proven inadequate, a situation ex- 
aggerated by the continued reinforcement of 
the Soviet Far Eastern Army and the increas- 
ing demand for continuous supply and trans- 
port. Until recently the vulnerability of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway to military intercep- 
tion along the line from Taishet to Vladivostok 
has been the chief strategic weakness in the 
East. However, this weakness has been cor- 
rected with the construction of a branch line 
B. A. M. (Baikal-Amur Magister), running 
north of Lake Baikal to the maritime province 
behind a screen of concrete fortifications and 
at a sufficient distance from Japanese military 
bases in Manchukuo to insure uninterrupted 
communication under all conditions except 
sporadic aerial bombardment. 

From the western terminus at Leningrad, 
the Trans-Siberian continues northward be- 
yond the Arctic circle to Murmansk on the 
shore of the Barents Sea. This city, one of 
many the Soviets have constructed in their 
plan to open up Siberia, stands at a point 
intercepting the Northern Sea Route, a line 
of transport opened across the top of the world 
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to Vladivostok. Three rivers, the Ob, the 
Yenisei, and the Lena, form longitudinal 
feeder-lines emptying into the Arctic seas, and 
are navigable for a sufficient time during the 
year to make shipping along the northern route 
profitable. 

Southward the Soviet interior line is broader, 
more firmly based, passing as it does through 
the Ural Mountains and the fertile Ukraine 
to terminate at the ports on the Black Sea. 
From the Black Sea, by virtue of political 
penetration, it pierces the Zone of the Straits, 
which is fortified and controlled by Turkey. 
The right of unrestricted passage through the 
Dardanelles, won at the Montreux Conference, 
saw the Soviet Union emerge as a world power 
over the opposition of Germany. 

To the west the Soviets are faced by the 
German military hammer swinging, as in 1914, 
in the direction of the Ukraine. Here, for the 
purpose of defense, the Soviets have thrown 
up concrete fortifications and extended a mili- 
tary line touching a corner of Rumania and 
penetrating deep into Czechoslovakia. For 
it is through the territory of the Czechs that 
the Germans will launch the full power of their 
arms under the protection of the Carpathian 
Mountains to the north and along the friendly 
flank of Austria and Hungary to the south. To 
cushion the blow, the Soviet general staff has 
elected to meet the German advance in 
Czechoslovakian territory. Already an efficient 
railway spur has been constructed, leading 
directly from the border of the Soviet Ukraine 
into the land of the Czechs, where, it is re- 
ported, Red Army men have constructed air- 
ports and skeleton military depots. 

To say that Soviet lifelines are purely de- 
fensive in their present phrase would not abuse 
accuracy. But none will forget the capitalistic 
horror at the efficient and wraith-like penetra- 
tion of the socialistic ideal even to the very 
heart of their domains. By passive example 
and through the positive work of the Comin- 
tern (international revolutionary body), the 
Soviet influence has strode across thousands 
of miles of ocean and skipped across heavily 
armed borders. 

Not even the skillful Krupp has lathed a 
cannon capable of destroying this ideal of hu- 
man welfare the perfervid Soviets breath 
abroad. However, to do them justice their plea 
of innocence must be again restated: that the 
revolutionary temper cannot be grafted upon 
the mind of a people, as with a tree normal 
growth must come from within. 





Japanese imperialism is not a threat; it is 
a fact. The Mikado’s bayonets gleam in the 
east, from Kalgan on the plains of inner Mon- 
golia to the shores of the Yellow Sea. To the 
south, the islanders of Micronesia have heard 
the booming of Japanese naval guns at target 
practice. In every world market traders are 
familiar with the little brown salesmen and 
the line of Japanese goods tagged with the 
astonishing prices. The Japanese sun has 
risen. Economically Japan’s products have 
seeped through the highest tariff barriers, 
militarily she has forced giant China to her 
knees and has coolly begun the revision of 
Manchukuoan school books, and now Japan 
bulges her muscles at the sons of the Soviet. 
Japan’s coming of age has amazed the great 
powers of the world and has made them ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable as they squeezed over 
to make room for the muscular brown brother. 
Japanese lifelines have followed the bayonet 
north and the battleship south. And the proc- 
ess has been so swift that it has startled the 
Japanese civilian authorities into an occasional 
apology. There have been references to a run- 
away Kwangtung army in Manchukuo and 
China, gobbling up territory to the embarrass- 
ment of the home Government, of a cocky 
Navy envious of the Army’s popularity cutting 
dangerous figures in the waters south of the 
island empire. But these protestations are not 
taken seriously. The Japanese have been the 
world’s best students of British history, and 
manifest destiny means to them what it meant 
at the turn of the century to the Englishmen. 
There is infinite justice in the slogan, “the 
_ Orient for the Oriental.” But it is typical of 
Japanese logic that they have juxtaposed force 
to benevolent disquisitions. With imperturb- 
able sincerity they voice solicitude for China 
at the very moment the coolie is sheathing a 
Japanese bayonet in the soft flesh of his belly. 
And they smile with indulgence at the Geneva 
diplomats who wave unclean hands in horror 
at the Mikado’s troops on the march in China. 
To save their little brown skins they cannot 
understand why Western civilization is so self- 
righteous in the light of its own history. 
From the Korean Peninsula, Japanese 
traders have pressed northward on the heels of 
the military, mopping up the inhabitants of 
Manchukuo, throttling the commercial compe- 
tition of native manufacture with subsidies 
and cheap goods, suppressing opposition 
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through the liberal distribution of low priced 
narcotics. From Manchukuo the Japanese 
armed forces have turned westward, fanning 
out along the border of Outer Mongolia, pur. 
sued by the brown salesman and his brief case 
panting along in the rear. However, this time 
the commercial moppers have added a new 
wrinkle to imperialism. In order to undermine 
the financial position of Chinese provincial 
authorities, the Japanese are smuggling huge 
quantities of goods into China. It is a bold 
weapon of economic aggression, and yet more 
refined than the every-ready bayonet. Even- 
tually, China will be sealed, from Outer Mon- 
golia and the Soviet Union, with her Northern 
Provinces as much a part of Japan’s backyard 
as are the China seas that lap the southern 
coast. 

To the south the Japanese lifelines are 
strung tightly through the islands of the Pa- 
cific. From Kyushu over the Ryukyu Islands 
to Formosa, paralleling the China Coast and 
outflanking the British fortified terminus at 
Hong Kong, Japan’s inner sea-line turns south 
to the Philippines, where Japanese colonists 
are already located to the discomfiture of the 
new Philippine Government. 

Of more strategic value in the race to dom- 
inate the Pacific, however, is the outer sea-line, 
stemming from Tokyo south through the Oga- 
sawara Islands and the Marianas to the vi- 
cinity of Guam, where it forks east to the 
Marshall Islands, and west through Yap to 
the Pelews. Where it will go from the Pelews 
is a question worrying both the Dutch and the 
Australians. At the moment, it is a sharp 
dagger aimed at the Netherlands India, at 
Australia, British Borneo, and New Guinea. 
Naval authorities, with an eye to friction, have 
examined the maritime pavement that Japan 
has built upon the 2,550 islands and reefs of 
Micronesia, extending 2,700 miles along and 
1,300 miles north of the equator, and have 
pronounced it an invulnerable barrier against 
hostile war fleets seeking the China coast from 
the open Pacific. Experts admit that cruisers, 
submarines, and aircraft tucked away in the 
thousands of island hideaways could make it 
tough for even a shark to find a way through 
the labyrinth. 

Fears are mounting among the peoples lying 
directly in the path of Japan’s restless ten- 
tacles. Already yen imperialism has wormed 
its way into the economic heart of these coun- 
tries. Japanese arms threaten them, but Jap- 
anese cotton textiles have beaten them on their 
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JAPAN EXPANDS: The Japanese Army leads the westward surge; it holds Manchukuo 
and is spilling over into North China. The Navy, not to be eutdone, reaches threateningly 
far into the Pacific. 


own fields. The little brown salesmen, the bills 
of goods, the fringes of settlements are a di- 
sease not yet met with an effective antidote. 
Of course, some of the threatened peoples are 
looking to the old remedies: Netherlands India 
has been buying aircraft and building air 
bases, and the Australian Government has 
been seriously considering a comprehensive 
program of armament. This last development 
has been spurred by candid expressions in the 
Japanese press that the climate of Australia 
is more suitable for colonization than that of 
Manchukuo. Among other incidents to further 
excite a mutual distrust was the publication 
of a retired Japanese Admiral’s pipe dreams, 
one of which involved a fantastic naval attack 
on Australian coastal towns under cover of 
darkness. Such an irresponsible expression of 
opinion was quickly repudiated by the Japa- 
nese authorities. But the Australians are not 
reassured, since there is no telling just how 
many of the Mikado’s Admirals are intrigued 


by the idea of a terroristic invasion much after 
the style of the Manchukuoan invasion. 
However, within Japan there is an irrecon- 
cilable split between the civil bureaucracy 
and the military leaders over the method of 
carrying out identical imperialist ambitions. 
Both bodies struggle for ascendency, the mili- 
tary with a view to imperialism through con- 
quest, and the civilian bureaucracy to execute 
a far less dangerous plan predicated on good- 
will through commercial penetration. The 
future of Japanese imperialism hinges upon 
the outcome of this struggle. If the military 
authorities win there will certainly be war, 
with Japan fighting with everything she has, 
and the devil take the hindmost. But if the 
military listen to reason, the industrial gentle- 
men of Japan (who are the civil authorities, ) 
will continue the phenomenal price raids on 
world markets, taking their chance with the 
frustrated anger of the peasantry at home. 
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United States 


For purposes of defense in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and by virtue of economic in- 
terests in South America, the American life- 
lines, although much less precariously held, 
surpass by many thousand miles the famous 
British lines. But they are not vital in the 
sense that the British lines are vital to the 
national economic life of the empire. Any 
temporary interception of one or more of the 
lines would not profoundly affect the existence 
of the United States. Except for defense, the 
zones of influence delimited by the lines have 
been superficially grafted upon the life of the 
nation, either as the result of dollar imperial- 
ism or moralistic fervor, a good example of the 
former being our past solicitude for the South 
American neighbors, and of the latter, our 
benevolent administration of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Theoretically, the Atlantic lifeline extends 
the entire length of both North and South 
America, from Cape Farewell at the tip of 
Greenland to the Antarctic icepacks shadow- 
ing Cape Horn. An armed interception of this 
line at any point, whether for the hostile in- 
vasion of Canada, or a political incursion into 
South America, would meet armed resistance 
from the United States. 

In the Pacific, where contact is maintained 
with the dynamic naval forces of Japan, Amer- 
ican lifelines have metamorphosed from the 
economic phase to primary military and mari- 
time strategy. The most precarious of these 
lines, in the sense that they bisect zones of 
Japanese influence, have long been a subject 
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of debate between civil and military authori. 
ties. For strategical purposes, an imaginary 
line is extended from the Aleutian Islands a 
the tip of Alaska to the Philippine Islands, 
representing a first line of defense. From the 
Philippines another line is drawn to the Ha. 
waiian Islands, representing roughly a com. 
municative line paralleling the new Pan Amer. 
ican air route. To close this imaginary triangle 
another line is drawn from the Hawaiian [s. 
lands to the Aleutians representing the second 
and most important line of U. S. defense, 
American naval authorities frankly admit the 
first line of defense is untenable, since to pene- 
trate the Micronesian islands and effect a 
juncture with the Philippines would be impos. 
sible in the face of a well-screened Japanese 
fleet. In view of this opinion, civil authorities 
are not so realistic in their insistence that 
Japanese encroachment on the Philippines will 
be met with force. However, it is hardly pos- 
sible that the naval authorities, who have 
recognized the fact that the Philippines are 
today no more than a hostage to Japan, will 
ever sanction such a defense on even the most 
moral grounds. 

Because of Japanese ambition the American 
lifelines in the Pacific have become primarily 
defensive, almost identical to the line along 
the Atlantic coast. From the Aleutian Islands 
they extend south to Cape Horn passing 
through the powerfully fortified Hawaiian Is- 
lands, to effectively screen the northern Pacific 
coast, the Panama Canal, and the South Amer- 
ican countries, all of which have recently ac- 
cepted, by.implication at least, the armed pro- 
tection of the United States in the event of in- 
vasion. 
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GERMANY’S COLONIES 


The Reich’s colonial domain was won 


and lost within a single generation 


BY CURT. L. HEYMANN 


HE Council of Three—Clemenceau, 
Wilson, and Lloyd an- 
nounced the disposition of the Ger- 
man colonies on May 7, 1919. The decision 


s "or 
George 


spread despair among the German people 
who had been proud of their overseas 
possessions and who, stripped of them all, 
lost whatever remained of their national 
self-confidence. Of all the blows of the 
Versailles Treaty, this was the most severe. 

Today, of the little that is left of the 
clauses of that peace pact, articles 118 to 
127, renouncing Germany’s rights, titles, 
and privileges in connection with her over- 
seas possessions, in favor of the allied and 
associated powers, are still intact. 

The Reich’s colonial domain was won 
and lost within the space of a single genera- 
tion. Thirty-five years covered the whole 
span of Germany’s existence as a coloniz- 
ing power. It was comparatively late when 
Imperial Germany set out to obtain a place 
in the international “scramble for terri- 
tory.” When she did, she faced the fact 
that most of the Dark Continent was divided 
among other European nations. Britain, 
France, and Belgium—in addition to Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain—had their share in 
Africa. These nations, in contrast to Ger- 
many, were satisfied regarding their colo- 
nial ambitions. 

The Reich’s policy of expansion actually 
began in 1873 when, as an ultimate result 
of the Franco-Prussian war, an economic 
crisis forced many Germans to leave the 
Fatherland. But it was not until 1884 that 
Bismarck put his official sanction on a 
movement of expansion which, within an 
incredibly short period, raised Germany 
to the rank of a colonial power. For vari- 


ous reasons the Iron Chancellor had been 
opposed to overseas territories. As late as 
1880 he told Prince Hohenlohe, the future 
Chancellor, that Germany neither possessed 
a fleet strong enough to protect possessions 
abroad, nor an administrative body efficient 
enough to govern them. 


A “World” Power 


But colonial aspirations soon took a con- 
crete form and forced Bismarck to revise 
his stand. In 1882, the German Colonial 
Society was formed for purely propagand- 
istic reasons. This organization ever since 
has remained the driving force behind the 
German ambition to play a part in world 
colonization. It was exactly the word 
“world” which became the credo, first of 
the colonial movement, and later of the 
pan-Germanic crusade which swept the 
Empire. The German fleet, in the words 
of the Kaiser, had to testify before the world 
concerning Germany’s splendor and gran- 
deur; Germany was a world power and her 
ruler made world policy; “Made in Ger- 
many” became the slogan for world mar- 
kets: Albert Ballin wrote on the building 
of his shipping line in Hamburg “My field 
is the world”; and finally Germany herself 
was convinced that the world should profit 
from the German example. (“Am deut- 
schen Wesen soll die Welt genesen.” ) 

The idea of world supremacy goes back 
to Frederick William, the “Great Elector” 
of Prussia, and it was carried’ on through 
centuries until the Overseas Germany of 
Wilhelm II aroused such lively apprehen- 
sion among statesmen of other nations as 
to contribute materially toward precipita- 
ting the World War. Yet, strangely enough, 
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until the turn of the century “colonial pene- 
tration” was to the Kaiser a matter of 
minor concern. Like Bismarck, who, even 
after his retirement, confessed that he never 
had been a “colony.man”, the Kaiser ad- 
mits in his memoirs that to him Zanzibar 
had no value as a foreign port and that 
he ceded it to England in exchange for 
Heligoland to pursue a naval, not a colo- 
nial policy. He remained on the defensive 
in colonial affairs and Chancellor Caprivi, 
Bismarck’s successor, had in his anti- 
colonial attitude his imperial master’s full 
approval. On one occasion he threatened 
to sell German Southwest Africa, and in 
connection with the treaty of October 1893, 
by which Germany left the British a free 
hand over Lake Albert, he declared before 
the Reichstag: “Let us thank God that some 
one did not make us a present of the whole 


of Africa.” 


Colonial Foundations 

While in the eyes of the Kaiser Ger- 
many’s African colonies were negligible, 
his ambition was to be on equal footing 
with Britain as a world power. An admirer 
of Cecil Rhodes, he finally conceived the 
idea of rivaling the English in Africa. Para- 
doxical as it sounds, he based his claim 
for colonizing on his naval program, hold- 
ing that his war fleet needed a wider field 
of action to document its efficiency before 
the world. 

The ground for such a policy had been 
well prepared before he took the throne 
in 1888. The trader Liideritz of Bremen 
had set foot in Walfish Bay in 1878, and 
five years later had founded, through the 
purchase of a strip of land on the coast 
of Southwest Africa, the first German 
colony. 


Adolf Woermann, a Hamburg merchant, 
founder of the New Guinea Company, had 
sent a private expedition to the Pacific and 
hoisted the German flag on the island of 
New Guinea in 1884. England had pro- 


tested, but Bismarck, for reasons of 
prestige, had stood firm. Through an Anglo- 
German deal, the Reich had received the 
northeastern part of the island, which be- 
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came Kaiser Wilhelmsland and to which 
other groups of islands under the name 
Bismarck Archipelago were later added, 

The explorer Gustav Nachtigal had ap. 
nexed Togoland and the Cameroons jy 
the same year. 

Karl Peters, a young, energetic, and 
enterprising writer, 28 years old, became 
the founder of German East Africa. He 
was the prototype of a Pan Germanist, a 
modern Cortez or Pizarro, with no less 
an ambition than to conquer the world for 
the glory of the Fatherland. In fact, he 
was the spiritual father of the Pan. 
Germanic movement which, through the 
protection of nationalists, junkers, and the 
heavy industries, became nation-wide, and 
which, through men like Buelow, Tirpitz, 
and Dernburg, received governmental sup- 
port. It was especially due to the latter 
who, as first Secretary of the Colonies, 
became the apostle of “scientific coloniza- 
tion”, that Kolonialpolitik followed a 
definite trend and at times even over: 
shadowed continental Realpolitik. The 
colonial movement had now gained so 
much public support that neither the Tip- 
pelskirch-Podbielski scandal, the German 
“Panama”, nor the sentence of Karl Peters 
for “misuse of official power” in his treat- 
ment of the natives, could hamper it. Finan- 
cial difficulties were overcome through the 
founding of the East Africa Company by 
the Jewish banking house of Bleichroeder 
and the Disconto Gesellschaft. The organi- 
zation obtained an Imperial charter. 

The settlement of the Spanish-German 
dispute over the Caroline Islands with Pope 
Leo XIII as arbiter in 1886 terminated the 
Bismarck era of colonial conquest. The 
Germans had followed a colonial policy 
in Africa termed by the French as an- 
nextons au princeau. The so-called Congo 
Conference, held at Berlin in 1884, sealed 
the first period of German colonial expan- 
sion legally and internationally. The Reich 
concluded a series of agreements with 
France and England principally to de- 
termine the sphere of influence of the 
powers concerned. The Brussels African 


Act of 1890 established the Middle African 
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Zone of International Influence. The foun- 
dation stone of the German Colonial Em- 
pire in Africa was laid, and Pan German- 
ism built on it its dream of Mittelafrika, 
analogous to Mitteleuropa, which—as a 
result of the anticipated victory of the 
Central Powers—was to reach from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic Sea. Mittel- 
afrika, crossing the African Continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, was to 
extend from German Southwest Africa 
northward into the central territory of the 
African Continent, and southward to in- 
clude the Union of South Africa. A Ger- 
man railroad from the Indian Ocean to 
Lake Tanganyika was to be the backbone 
of this ocean-to-ocean empire. Bernhardi, 
long before the war, hinted at the surrender 
of the Belgian Congo as the price for 
Belgium’s neutrality, and France was to 
yield part of French West Africa as com- 
pensation for her Moroccan acquisitions, 
to link German East Africa. with the 
Cameroons. 


Eastward Bound 

For the time being, nothing more could 
be gained in Africa, and the Kaiser’s ex- 
pansion policy moved eastward. Wilhelm 
II proposed to European powers a crusade 
against the “yellow peril”, and made his 
dramatic entrance into Jerusalem in 1898, 
posing as the protector of Islam. Field 
Marshal Count Waldersee commanded the 
international expeditionary force at Shang- 
hai in 1900, and the Emperor was officially 
received in Tangier in 1905. Yet he kept 
a close watch on Africa, as substantiated 
by many incidents. When Britain conquered 
the Boer republics, the Kaiser’s famous 
telegram to Krueger revealed Germany’s 
resentment. When France, following the 
Fashoda crisis, began to occupy Morocco, 
German resentment was disclosed in three 
separate attempts to block the absorption 
of the last remaining fields open for Ger- 
man expansion. 

Berlin decided in 1895, after the Chino- 
Japanese war, to take advantage of the 
situation in the Far East. The Kaiser posed 
as protector of the Chinese against Japan, 
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and in 1897, after some German mission. 
aries were assassinated in China, a German 
squadron occupied Kiaochow. Imperial. 
istic Germany gradually strengthened her 
foothold in Asia by receiving from China 
a concession for that territory for 99 years, 
An expedition into Oceania followed. The 
German Government in 1899 purchased the 
Caroline and Marianne Islands from Spain 
for 17 million marks. Previously, the Mar. 
shall and Pleasant Islands had been an. 
nexed. A convention regulated British and 
German influence in'the Solomon Islands 
in 1899, and in the following year the Reich 
received from England all rights over West- 
ern Samoa. No more foreign territory was 
acquired until 1911, when a considerable 
area of French Equatorial Africa was trans- 
ferred to the German Cameroons. After the 
Moroccan crisis, Berlin opened negotiations 
with London for Portugal’s African colo- 
nies. An agreement was reached but the 
World War prevented its ratification. 


Colonial Warfare 
At the outbreak of the conflict, Germany 


had constructed a colonial empire of more 
than one million square miles, five times 
the area of the Reich, with a population 
of fourteen million, or about one fourth 
of the populace on German territory in 
Europe. The invested capital in Overseas 
Germany amounted to about 500,000,000 
marks. While the world today is inclined 
to attribute the loss of this vast empire to 
the outcome of the negotiations, it is note- 
worthy that it was actually lost through 
military operations at the beginning of the 
war. In spite of all efforts, Imperial Ger- 
many was not sufficiently prepared for 
colonial warfare. The conflict centered on 
the Continent with the blockade of the 
Central Powers as a result. Consequently, 
Germany was not in a position to protect 
her overseas possessions. Togoland, the 
Cameroons, and the German colonies in 
the Pacific were occupied in 1914. German 
Southwest Africa surrendered in 1915, and 
only Lettow-Vorbeck offered considerable 
resistance in East Africa with a force of 
5,000. An overwhelming force fought 
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acainst him, and in the end he slipped 
across the frontier into Portuguese Africa, 
maintaining a guerrilla campaign until the 


armistice. 


Final Act 

The last act in the drama of Germany’s 
colonial history was spoken at Versailles. 
By the stroke of a pen the Reich lost: 

‘I. In Africa: Togoland, the Cameroons, 
German Southwest Africa, and German East 
Africa. Total area 947,598 square miles; 


population 12,000,000 natives, 22,000 
whites. 

Under the mandates granted by the 
League of Nations, the greater part of 
Togoland was allotted to France, which 
also received about five eighths of the 
Cameroons. Southwest Africa is adminis- 
tered by the Government of the Union of 
South Africa. German East Africa has been 
divided into the Tanganyika territory, ad- 
ministered by Great Britain, and Ruanda- 
Urundi, administered by Belgium. 

Il. In the Pacifie: German New 
Guinea, Kaiser Wilhelmsland, the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Caroline, Marianne, Solo- 
man, Marshall, and Samoan Islands. Total 
area 105,160 square miles; population 

769,000 natives, 1,900 whites. 

The possessions in this group lying north 
of the Equator went to Japan. Those in 
the south were divided between Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Ill. In Asia: Kiaochow. Area 220 square 
miles; population 192,000 natives, 4,500 
whites. 

This was given to Japan, as were the 
valuable German concessions at Shantung, 
Tientsin and Hankow, all of which were 
later turned over to China. 

While the final disposition of the German 
colonies was made at Versailles, the Allies’ 
statesmen reached their decision under the 
pressure of previous obligations. The con- 
quest of Overseas Germany was foreseen 
in the negotiations which preceded Italy’s 
entry into war and an agreement to this 
effect was signed by the Allies in London 
in 1915. By commitments of Great Britain 
to Australia, South Africa, and New 
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Zealand it was arranged that these three 
should conquer the German colonies de- 
sired by them, and that Great Britain would 
do all in her power to obtain these terri- 
tories for them after the war. By unpub- 
lished understandings between Britain and 
France, they were to acquire Togoland and 
the Cameroons and to support each other 
in obtaining their portion. ht 1917, Japan, 
in a similar secret agreement with Britain 
and France, obtained their permission to 
acquire the German islands north of the 
Equator. As may be seen, the distribution 
exactly followed the plan of conquest and 
corresponded with the prearrangements of 
the major powers. Only Belgium protested 
—on the ground that she had not partici- 
pated in the agreements. 


Aftermath 

It was this kind of settlement which 
aroused German indignation and created 
the slogan of “Kolonialraub.” They 
claimed that the acceptance of Wilson’s 
First Point prohibited “private interna- 
tional understanding of any kind.” And, in 
accordance with his Fifth Point, based on 
the equality principle of sovereignty, the 
Reich sought impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims which had been Wilson’s 
aim. 

There followed a world-wide propaganda 
to prove that the Reich, because of mal- 
treatment of native populations, was unfit 
as a colonizer. One of the most remarkable 
publications to this effect was the British 
White Paper, containing the official cor- 
respondence relating to the wishes of the 
natives of the colonies as to their future 
government. The findings of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee constituted a terrible in- 
dictment of German colonial mismanage- 
ment and brutality. The pamphlet The 
Black Slaves of Prussia, an open letter 
addressed to General Smuts by Frank 
Weston, Bishop of Zanzibar, formed 
another piece of evidence. General Smuts 
described it as “an imposing array of 
facts.” Also quoted frequently in those 
days was General von Trotha’s proclama- 
tion to the Herreros, which contained the 
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phrase: “Within the German frontier, every 
Herrero with or without a rifle will be 
shot *** I will not take over any more 
women and children, but will either drive 
them back to their people or have them 
fired on.” It was ascribed to such methods 
of “penetration” that the native population 
in Southwest Africa was reduced from 
200,000 to 82,000 in three years. 

But on the other hand there is ample 
evidence by foremost British authorities 
on colonial affairs which showed that con- 
ditions had been exaggerated and that the 
Reich’s methods in Africa were not so 
widely different from those employed by 
other colonizing nations. After all, the 
same powers which denounced the Germans 
had sanctioned their actions by legalized 
pacts in pre-war days. These were the 
arguments of men like Dr. Schnee and Dr. 
Schacht whenever they brought Germany’s 
claim for the return of her colonies to the 
fore. They and the many apostles of the 
Reich’s re-emergence as a colonial power 
stressed that claim at every opportune mo- 
ment. They wanted colonial readjustment 


to be the price of the Allies for Germany’s 
acceptance of the Dawes plan, her entrance 
into the League, and the sacrifices she was 
supposed to have made at Locarno. Never 
in the course of political developments 
during the last ten years did any German 
Government cease to claim what seemed 


definitely lost. Today, with a Nazi ad- 
ministration at the helm, and. with Hitler’s 
promulgation of the four-year plan in which 
he asserted Germany’s right to colonies, 
the Reich once more is “colony-minded.” 
Official colonial propaganda has _ been 
stopped at present for the sake of Anglo- 
German relations, but the question sooner 
or later threatens to become an international 
issue. From the German viewpoint the 
reasons are fourfold: Colonies would pro- 
vide raw material, obtain a market for 
German goods, offer an outlet for over- 
flow population, and restore the Reich’s 
world prestige. 

As to the question of raw materials, it 
has been repeatedly stated that the eco- 
nomic value of the former German 
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colonies in Africa is very poor, and that 
even in Eastern Asia, Germany held nothing 
of great economic value. From her Pacific 
possessions she never extracted much ma. 
terial. profit. As to markets: In the years 
preceeding the war, Germany’s imports 
amounted to $2,750,000,000, of which the 
German colonies contributed less thay 
$14,000,000, or about one half of 1%. Of 
Germany’s exports, the colonies consumed 
seven tenths of 1%. As to emigration: With 
the exception of parts of former German 
East Africa, the Reich’s former African 
possessions are not suited for white settle. 
ment. Furthermore, at the outbreak of the 
World War, only 23,000 Germans were 
scattered throughout all of Germany’s 
colonies. ; 


Toward Readjustment? 

There remains the question of Germany’s 
prestige, which today means the prestige 
of the Third Reich. Again, the Germans 
make the return of their colonies the first 
condition for their return to Geneva. They 
reinforce economic arguments with moral 
reasons, and while the extremes claim all 
the former possessions, the Hitler régime 
concentrates its aims on Africa “to main- 
tain the African equilibrium.” The French 
have protested and Marius Moutet, Minister 
for Colonies, declared in a recent interview 
that France would never renounce her man- 
dates. British politicians are most sensitive 
about the matter and have repeatedly de- 
manded the Government’s assurance that 
not a square inch of Britain’s colonies 
would be abandoned, whether they are held 
under mandate or otherwise. Last Christ- 
mas when Hitler hinted again at the return 
of Germany’s pre-war colonial possessions, 
officials in Paris said France would return 
her: former German colonies in Africa if 
the Reich agreed to a disarmament pro- 
gram. But Britain’s views regarding re- 
distribution of territories gained by the 
Allies as a result of the World War re- 
mained unchanged. London’s stand is that 
the issue must be handled through Geneva. 
The “open door” in colonial territories, 
proposed by Lord Lugard, British member 
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of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations, would be wholly 
insufficient for Germany, and Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden is hoping that Hitler’s 
demand for “colonial equality” simply 
means equality in colonial trade. It is clear 
that Britain would go no further than to 
rescind the charge by the Allied Powers 
that Germany was “permanently unfit for 
colonial activities.” A map, published by 
the British Government, shows at a glance 
the great ocean areas which would be im- 
periled by German U-boats should the 
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Africa alone would control a 4,000-mile 
are. 

Furthermore, the New Germany, which 
divides the world into Germans and non- 
Germans, restricts Reich citizenship under 
the Aryan clause. The principle, if carried 
to a logical conclusion, would probably 
prohibit a German colonial population 
from becoming German subjects. There- 
fore, the world at large may ask itself how 
such a racial doctrine would conform with 
the principles of other colonizing nations 
which, in their treatment of the natives, 


former German colonies be returned to the 
Reich. A German submarine base in East 


have not chosen to play the réle of “the 
master race.” 


Germany’s Colonial Strategy 


HE economic argument for the return of Germany’s colonies 

simply does not hold water. The real motives must be sought 
in diplomacy, strategy and prestige. * * * 

One may be excused, indeed, for wondering whether the true 
reasons for those demands—as today expressed by the Nazi leaders 
—are to be found in the objective merits of the colonial question. 
Bismarck’s attitude towards colonialism, from which Herr Hitler’s 
clearly draws much of its inspiration, may be interpreted, not as one 
of opposition in principle, but merely as one of invariable sub- 
ordination to foreign policy. When it suited his hand to push for- 
ward German colonial expansion in Africa or the Pacific he had 
no hesitation in doing so, and by skilful playing of this extra card 
he succeeded on occasion, not only in sowing suspicion and discord 
between England and France and other colonial Powers, but also 
in splitting public opinion in Great Britain itself. Is there not at 
least a possibility that Herr Hitler has a similar purpose in raising 
the colonial question today, after having himself declared it to be 
To sap the 
Britain’s position, to sow discord between the colonial and the non- 


distracting and dangerous? moral strength of Great 
o oD oD 


colonial Powers among Germany’s neighbours, and to confuse and 


divide British public opinion—these would be diplomatic objectives 


well worth achieving. 


The Round Table, December, 1936 





WHITHER MUSSOLINI? 


Il Duce loses favor at home. Abroad, 


he finds his Nazi “ally” is a rival 


BY W. WALTER 


HE international situation is so laden 
with electricity that no one con- 
cerned with foreign affairs would be 
prepared to take a definitely sanguine view 
of the prospects for the present year. 
Certain broad facts emerge from the pre- 
vailing fog: the presence in Europe of a 
rearmed Germany, pursuing a policy alien 
in spirit and in methods to that of most 
other powers, suspected by some of aiming 
at European hegemony, believed by others 
to be drifting into a condition of economic 
distress and political discontent—such that 
war might well appear to her rulers as the 
only way out; the presence in the Far East 
of an uneasy and ambitious Japan, the ex- 
tent of whose designs is a matter of grave 
speculation in London, in Washington, and 
in Moscow; the existence in Spain of inter- 
necine military activity of which no man 
can tell whether it may not suddenly ex- 
pand to a larger stage; and finally, partly 
due to these facts, the tightening up of the 
bonds of solidarity between the two great 
Western powers, England and France, with 
Soviet Russia and the United States in the 
background as moral, or perhaps actual, 
associates. Apart from these main facts 
there is a disconcertingly large number 
of question marks: the attitude of Poland, 
of the Baltic, Danubian, and Balkan states, 
and, above all, the attitude of Italy. 
Italian policy is without doubt the great 
mystery of the present European situation. 
Where does Italy stand? Is she really, as 
many believe, the associate, if not the ally, 
of Germany? MHas she resolutely and 
definitely broken the ties which for years 
linked her up, more or less loosely, with 
the Western powers? How far is Italy’s 
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colonial development responsible for her 
present policy? How far do her colonial 
aspirations extend? Which of the two great 
questions, the Mediterranean or the Danube, 
is for her of compelling moment? Can she 
pursue both ends concurrently? If so, 
how? Does she stand today for peace or 
for war? 

The foreign policy of any country de- 
pends upon certain considerations, the rela- 
tive importance of which may vary, but 
not one of which-can be altogether ignored 
at any given moment by its rulers, whatever 
their political complexion may happen to 


be. 


Population Demands 

The Italy of today is in the ascendant— 
at least she believes she is, which comes to 
the same thing. She will not be content, 
therefore with a passive or subordinate 
part. She occupies a position in the center 
of the stage, and she will not surrender it. 
So much for the momentum of her policy. 
What economic, geographical, and histor- 
ical facts govern its direction? 

Two facts stand out. The first and the 
more important is that she has compara- 
tively few natural resources, but a teeming 
population. The second is that she has rela- 
tively short land frontiers, and is almost 
everywhere surrounded by sea—by a sea, 
the Mediterranean. 

The first of these two vital moments 
forces her to expand. It, more than any- 
thing else, is responsible for the aggressive, 
revisionist, imperialistic political phase 
through which she is. passing and which 
bears the name of Fascism. So long as 
other countries—North and South America 
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STUFFED SHIRT ON TOUR: In Budapest Count Ciano (center) receives an icy reception 
from Foreign Minister de Kanya (left) and Premier Daranyi of Hungary. 


and, in a lesser degree, France—were able 
and willing to absorb Italy’s surplus popu- 
lation, there was no pressing need for Italy 
to expand. Now that every country under 
the sun has barred alien immigration, Italy 
must expand or explode. 

There are only two directions in which 
expansion is possible: in the Danubian 
basin (a broad term including the 
Balkans), or overseas. 

Mussolini is much too shrewd a politi- 
cian to abandon altogether any possibility, 
so that, as we shall see later on, Italian 
ambitions in southeastern Europe must be 
reckoned with; but it is the second possi- 
bility—overseas expansion—on which he 
concentrated first and foremost. Hence the 
Abyssinian adventure. 

A Cavour or even a Crispi would prob- 
ably have found less theatrical and there- 
fore less dangerous means of “absorbing” 
Abyssinia. But theatricalism is part and 
parcel of the Mussolinian method. And in 


the present case he was induced to believe 
in its practicability by the assurances of 
the man who, at that time, for the sins of 
France and of Europe, directed French 
foreign policy—Pierre Laval. Laval not 
only gave Mussolini the blank check he 
wanted, but led him to believe that French 
support would entail acceptance by Eng- 
land and by the League of Nations. There 
is no need to recall the string of tragic 
consequences of this blunder on the part 
of M. Laval. 

Not only did Mussolini find himself 
at daggers drawn with the League of 
Nations, but for the first time in history 
Italy found herself in the sharpest opposi- 
tion to Great Britain. 


On Britain’s Toes 

If the Mediterranean is for Italy the sea 
that bathes her shores, for Britain it is the 
main seaway of empire. London could not 
accept the version which looks upon the 
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Mediterranean as an Italian sea. And 
Mussolini would not accept de facto British 
control over the two outlets of his Italian 
lake: the Strait of Gibraltar and the Suez 
Canal. 

For a variety of reasons Britain did not 
push the matter to a trial of naval strength. 
But for one reason only—the fact that, 
despite all his blustering, he did not feel 
himself strong enough to fight the battle 
out alone—Mussolini also curbed his com- 
bative spirit. He could do so all the easier 
since the use of modern technical weapons 
and of poison gas gave him a swift military 
victory over the Abyssinians. However, the 
very extent of that apparent victory, and 
especially the fact that the Negus left his 
country, proved awkward for Mussolini, 
who had contemplated a somewhat different 
ending. He had hoped that Haile Selassie 
would bow gracefully before his conqueror 
and accept his crown from Victor Emanuel 
with a yearly appanage and an Italian 


Residency General. This would have 


solved many problems. Abyssinia would 
have been kept in order without the per- 


manent presence of 250,000 of Italy’s best 
soldiers, who, incidentally, get so quickly 
worn out by the climate and by guerilla 
attacks that they must be relieved every 
six months. . Again, the Italians would have 
had a free hand to exploit the national re- 
sources of the country and to establish 
colonial settlements in those regions where 
climate permitted. And, last but not least, 
an Abyssinian vassal government would 
have been allowed to make concessions to 
Britain in the Tana Lake region which, out 
of prestige considerations, Mussolini can- 
not, and will not, make direct. 

Mussolini found himself in an impasse: 
estranged from England, estranged, espe- 
cially after the advent to power of the Front 
Populaire, from France; estranged, above 
all, from the League of Nations; compelled 
by force of circumstances to give up collec- 
tive security and the whole of Geneva 
ideology; standing almost isolated with 
three ridiculous little semi-vassal states, 
Albania, Austria, and Hungary, and not 
knowing how long he could hold them. 
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Toward Berlin — and Madrid 


He took the line of least resistance. There 
was in Europe another power suffering 
from the disease of isolation—Germany., 
Mussolini resolved to explore the possibility 
of working with Berlin. There was in the 
western Mediterranean a country that 
seemed ripe for anarchy; he would attempt 
to secure a footing there, and thereby bring 
the western half of the “Italian lake” under 
Italian control. 

Events precipitated themselves. On 
July 11 the basis for an Italo-German ac- 
cord was laid down by the signing of the 


-Austro-German Agreement. On July 18 the 


military rising broke out in Spain that was 
to serve Italian ends. 

But again plans did not work out: as 
Mussolini had hoped. The Spanish people 
failed to respond to the rebel generals’ ap- 
peals; on the contrary, they resisted and 
pushed the insurgents back. It became 
necessary to intervene in more or less dis- 
creet form, to send airplanes and aviators, 
arms and munitions, tanks and technicians; 
and—doubtful privilege—to share these 
efforts with Germany, without having 
reached any agreement with Berlin regard- 
ing the disposal of the bear’s skin after the 
bear should have been duly killed. Naval 
stations in the Balearic Islands, mineral 
concessions in Spain and Morocco, com- 
mercial and colonial settlements in Spanish 
northwest Africa—these were things upon 
which Hitler had set his heart not less than 
Mussolini. 

That was a first rift in the new Italo- 
German lute—a rift which has not been 
patched up yet, though singularly little is 
being said or written about it. There fol- 
lowed others: the sudden abnormal growth 
of German influence in Vienna; the secret 
military conversations between the German 
and Austrian general staffs; the activity of 
Mackensen, the German Minister in Hun- 
gary; the perpetual travels of Messrs. 
Schacht and Goering to Danubian and 
Balkan capitals; the singular development 
of German economic relations with the 
southeastern powers—all calculated to 
cause some uneasiness at the Palazzo Chigi, 
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where Austria always touches a painfully 
sensitive nerve and where the Balkans are 
looked upon as a possible Italian, but an 
insufferable German or Russian, annex. 

There were two other disquieting factors. 
One was internal, the other foreign. As for 
the first, in the long run even a Fascist 
régime cannot dispense with the backing of 
public opinion and, for the first time since 
Mussolini grafted the fascio on the crown 
of the House of Savoy, Italian public 
opinion has turned against Mussolini’s 
policy. The external factor is the danger 
of war due to the vagaries of German 
policy. 


Not Ready for War 


For Mussolini, war is inadmissible as 
long as 250,000 of his best troops are 
locked up in Abyssinian fastnesses, where 
they must be supplied, maintained by fre- 
quent drafts, and kept efficient by periodical 
exchanges of units with the home army. 
Moreover war at the present time would be 
useless. A boa does not ramp about the 
jungle looking for more food whilst his 
body is still bulging with the undigested 
animal that formed his last meal. Rightly 
or wrongly, Mussolini believes that in 
Abyssinia he has obtained a prize—a coun- 
try of fabulous resources, capable through 
hard labor and efficient settlement of be- 
coming a wonderful colony. But he re- 
quires time to accomplish this, and above 
all he requires peace. 

“If Mussolini walks arm-in-arm with 
Hitler,” a shrewd Italian diplomat re- 
marked recently, “it is just that he hopes 
by so doing to prevent Hitler from running 
amuck.” 


Losing Public Favor 
These, however, if they be true, are 
niceties too fine to be appreciated by the 


public. The foreign observer returning to 
Italy right now after an absence of, say, 
two years, is struck with amazement at the 
change in public opinion. Fascism has lost 
its glamor and Mussolini himself has lost 
much of his strange power over the minds 
and feelings of men. To gather together 
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the crowd of 100,000 which recently 
cheered him on the great cathedral square 
of Milan, special trains had to be run from 
all parts of the country—even from far off 
Calabria; and Milan is a city of 1,000,000 
inhabitants. Everywhere one goes, men and 
women of all classes may be heard openly 
complaining and criticising. 

There are several causes for this popular 
discontent. Many who had fallen under the 
spell of Mussolini, resent his attempt to 
establish a kind of dynasty by pushing into 
the foreground and advertising ashis succes- 
sor his futile and slightly ridiculous son-in- 
law, Ciano. The perpetual imperative calls 
upon the Italian upper and middle classes 
to subscribe to short-lived “loans”, every 
one of which erodes the unfortunate citi- 
zen’s fortune by from 5% to 10%, and is 
the more deeply resented since it is com- 
mon knowledge that national finances are 
going from bad to worse. You cannot ex- 
pect a skilled metal-worker to cultivate 
much enthusiasm on a wage of about sev- 
enty-five cents a day, or a chauffeur on 
his pay of $12.75 a month. This—not to 
speak of the unemployed who, for 3 months, 
only receive the munificent dole of sixteen 
cents a day. At the other end of the social 
scale, but in his dissatisfaction at least as 
voluble, stands that Turin manufacturer 
employing some 2,000 men, who told the 
writer: 

“By the time I have paid all the hands 
for whom I have no work, but whom I am 
forbidden by the state to dismiss, and after 
I have paid all my dues, taxes, subscribed 
to all the voluntary loans and funds, I clear 
a profit about equal to that of one of my 
own workmen. 

“If this goes on I will close down and 
go to work in a factory myself. It will be 
just as lucrative and much less trouble- 
some.” 

The public also shows a violent dislike 
for the present apparent trend of Musso- 
lini’s foreign policy. There was a brief 
moment during the Abyssinian war when, 
amid the excitement of flag-waving and 
band-playing, large sections of the Italian 
people reveled in an orgy of anti-British 
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sentiment. But that fever has subsided and 
the clear-cut logic of the Latin mind has 
come into its own again. Men reflect and 
openly say that in the long run Italy can- 
not live in antagonism to England; her 
shores are too open to naval attack; her 
real interests do not clash with those of 
Britain; and a Mediterranean is perfectly 
conceivable which serves at once as a 
carrier of Italian seaborne trade and a sea- 
way for British fleets. If Abyssinia be 
really worth while, it can be kept and de- 
veloped only with the financial assistance 
of London. If it should prove to be a snare 
and a delusion, an outlet for Italy’s surplus 
population could only be found elsewhere 
with the codperation and goodwill of Eng- 
land and of her ally, France. 

The Italian man-in-the-street views with 
deep suspicion the Spanish adventure, 
and fears that, even should it suc- 
ceed, the attempt to obtain the hoped- 
for advantages in the Balearic Isles, 
for instance, would permanently endanger 
good relations with England. As for Ger- 
many, the average Italian has never been 
consumed with love for that country and 
its people; he is afraid of German aggres- 
siveness, and he fears lest the inevitable 
end of an Italo-German association should 
be a war which he has not the slightest wish 
to see. 


Ciano’s Rounds 

When Ciano went on his rounds to 
Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest, Mussolini, 
who is always exceedingly well informed 
regarding Italian public opinion, was well 
aware of all this. Ciano’s mission in Berlin 
was not so much that of negotiator as of 
explorer. He had to feel the ground, to 
obtain as much, and to give away as little 
as possible. The result of the Berlin visit 
was correspondingly small: Germany 
recognized the Italo-Abyssinian empire; 
Italy vaguely promised to support Ger- 
many’s colonial claims and still more 
vaguely agreed that Hitler’s latest uniform 
as a Knight in Shining Armor for the De- 
fense of Civilization against Bolshevism 
was a very becoming costume indeed. But 
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when the matter became acute a few weeks 
later and Italy was confidently announced 
in Berlin as about to sign the German. 
Japanese pact against the Reds, Mussolini 
cautiously held back. The costume might 
look impressively resplendent on Hitler, 
but Mussolini was in no hurry to don it 
himself. 

Ciano’s sojourn in Vienna was in 
many ways more fruitful than his visit 
to Berlin. It was realized that the Austro- 
German agreement of July 11 had resulted 
in an alarming increase of German in- 
fluence in Vienna at the cost of Italian in- 
fluence. Peaceful penetration of Austria 
by the Berlin wire-pullers was in an ad- 
vanced state. Even if one could trust the 
German self-denying ordinance relegating 
the formal Anschluss to the limbo of for- 
gotten things, a Berlin-penetrated Austria 
meant that the door to German expansion 
down the Danube, toward the Balkans, and 
beyond them to the shores of the eastern 
Mediterranean and to the middle east, 
would be opened—memories of a certain 
Imperial Road to Baghdad; moreover, the 
Mediterranean again, in a new and not too 
pleasant aspect! And, above all, a poten- 
tial rival to that Italian influence in the 
Balkans which is the other string to the 
Italian expansion bow. 

So Mussolini’s efforts in Vienna were 
directed toward regaining lost ground and 
counteracting German influence. The ef- 
forts were to some extent successful. Ciano 
left Vienna with a smile, while a somewhat 
sulky Herr von Papen went to report to a 
frowning Fuehrer. 

Hungary was the next stage. Under the 
late Premier Goemboes, Hungary had 
openly sailed in German waters. But 
Goemboes died in the nick of time, and 
Mussolini improved the shining hour by 
telling the world in Milan that Hungary 
had been shamefully amputated by the 
peace treaties. Amid universal rejoicing. 
waving flags and ringing of church bells, 
Hungary took the Duce to her heart. All 
of a sudden Hitler was nowhere. 

But the Milan speech cannot be reckoned 
Its es- 


among the Duce’s masterpieces. 
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pousal of Hungary’s cause had a deplor- 
able effect in Bucharest, where Italian 
hopes had been running high, and in Bel- 
grade damped down very markedly the 
favor which M. Stoyadinovitch and Prince 
Regent Paul had begun to manifest toward 


Italian advances. At the tripartite con- 
ference in Vienna, Ciano had been given 
the ungrateful task of telling the Hun- 
garians that, while their cause was just, 
the time for action was not yet. It would 
have taken a much more skilful diplomat 
than poor Ciano to make that dish accept- 
able to Hungarian palates, and when the 
Duce’s son-in-law and heir presumptive 
reached Budapest, it was a very icy wind 
in which the flags of welcome fluttered. To 
save the situation, Regent Horthy was given 
a reception in Rome such as is usually ac- 
corded only to reigning sovereigns, and 
Mussolini not only exerted all his personal 
charm, but pressed into service even the 
usually neglected King to pour the balm 
of comfortable words into Hungarian 
wounds. 

The battle for Budapest is neither lost 
nor won as yet; it is still on. But the signi- 
ficant thing is that it is a battle between 
Italy and Germany. Battle in Vienna. 
Battle in Budanest. Rivalry in Spain. 
Rivalry in the Balkans, 


A Weak Alliance 

Viewed in the cold light of facts, Italy’s 
position on, the international chess board 
appears much less mysterious and threaten- 
ing than it would seem through a super- 
ficial glance at the daily press in Paris 
or London. And one understands why a 
friend of Mussolini who visited him re- 
cently after a separation of many months 
found him depressed and nervous, his 
dominating thought being the urgent neces- 
sity for a gentleman’s agreement with Eng- 
land in the Mediterranean. 

His conception of such an agreement may 
not coincide with the British conception. 
But when one of the parties really wants to . 
reach an agreement, it is usually possible 
to come to terms. 

When one considers all the facts care- 
fully and logically, it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that the Italo-German bloc 
of which so much has been heard recently 
is not a building of granite, but a hastily 
put up structure of stucco, and that by the 
exercise of a judicious mixture of courtesy, 
firmness, and kindness, it should be per- 
fectly possible to lead Mussolini back té 
the path of peace, European order, and 
collective security, along which for many 
years he was content to tread with England 
and France. 





JAPAN AT SEA 


In every port of the world, Nippon’s 


merchant ships bid for supremacy 


BY STUART LILLICO 


ARLY in the twentieth century, so 
EL; the story goes, one of the fast-grow- 
ing Japanese steamship lines placed 
an order with a Scottish shipbuilding firm 
for three trans-Pacific liners. The plans 
were drawn up in Glasgow in accordance 
with Tokyo’s wishes and a year later the 
first of the ships was delivered. While the 
second was under construction, the steam- 
ship line asked to have the drawings sent 
to it for some necessary revisions. Eventu- 
ally the order for the third liner was can- 
celed and instead, the company built ‘its 
own ship from the plans it was supposed 
to have revised. 

All went well until the day of the launch- 
ing, when the Japanese-made vessel rolled 
over on its side in the harbor and started 
to sink. The consternation in Tokyo was 
not alleviated by the almost audible 
chuckles from Glasgow, where the ship- 
builders were telling their friends how, be- 
fore. returning the designs for “revision”, 
they had altered them to shift the center 
of gravity over into the starboard coal- 
bunkers. 

The story may or may not be true; how- 
ever, if it is, the Glasgow interests long ago 
have quit chuckling, for the Nipponese to- 
day are among the most accomplished ship- 
builders and probably the most active by 
far. Japanese shipyards are working at 
capacity speed, not to turn out warships, 
as are most countries today, but to produce 
honest merchant vessels, freighters, and 
passenger liners. Last May 1, the yards were 
building 120 ships and actually had on 
hand orders for 69 more—enough to keep 
them going at their present rate for a year 


and a half. Here are two typical results 
of this activity: ; 

Japan today has the two fastest freight 
ships in the world, the Canberra Maru and 
the Tokyo Maru. They run between Kobe, 
Japan, and Sydney, Australia, in eleven 
days, while other ships in the same service 
require twenty. 

Sixty-five percent of the tonnage operat- 
ing from the Orient through the American- 
owned Panama Canal to New York is of 
Japanese registry. All but 11 of the 45 
ships are less than six years old. One of 
them, the Kano Maru, holds the record 
for the run—slightly more than 25 days. 


’ Most ships take 31 days or more. 


Why is Japan in this position? Is it the 
result of some uncanny ability to run ships 
at a profit when others have failed? Is it 
because the Government has been generous 
in handing out subsidies for construction 
and operation? Does it derive from slashed 
rates and special inducements to shippers? 
Or has it gone hand-in-hand with Japan’s 
much publicized commercial expansion? 

Any or all of these factors can be 
credited, but principally the responsibility 
must go to intelligent, consistent, and well 
thought-out Government encouragement 
and control. The official scrap-and-build 
subsidy, for instance, has resulted in the 
construction of 48 new ships in the past 
four years. On these, high and rigid techni- 
cal standards have been maintained. Gov- 
ernment-inspired agreements have resulted 
in the elimination of all unnecessary com- 
petition between lines. An example of this 
was the action of the Osaka Shosen. Kaisha 
in dropping its service to Seattle and Van- 
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N. Y. K. Line 


GREETING ON THE PACIFIC: Passengers on the Japanese liner Tatsuta Maru wave a 
greeting toa sister ship, the Chichibu Maru, on its Orient to California run. 


couver in 1931 in return for the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha’s abandonment of the east 
coast of South America. 

There are other factors, too. The depre- 
ciation of the Japanese currency in 1931 
was of tremendous advantage to shipping 
companies. Most inter-continental rates are 
still collected in American dollars or 
pounds sterling, so that Japanese lines get 
from 20% to 50% more in “yen” than 
they formerly did for the same service. This 
margin—which is reflected in wages, up- 
keep, fuel (in the case of coal burners) 
and insurance—is sufficient to give the 
Japanese an operating profit where others 
have failed. 

Conversely—and_ significantly—the na- 
tion’s maritime aggressiveness has been of 
considerable benefit to Japan’s financial 
position, for the adverse balance of inter- 
national trade has been counteracted to an 
appreciable extent by freight payments. The 
annual return on Japan’s overseas shipping 
was recently estimated by the Chugai 


Shogyo, premier industrial and commercial 
daily in Tokyo, at 220,000,000 yen—ap- 
proximately $75,000,000. 


Foreign Trade 

Closely related to currency devaluation 
is foreign trade. Nippon’s commerce 
abroad has increased approximately 300% 
since 1931 and in that same period the 
amount of tonnage in service has gone up 
slightly more than 650,000 tons. Japanese 
shipping which was tied up for lack of 
business in January 1932, totaled 370,000 
tons. By January 1935 it had been cut to 
60,000 tons and today the amount is less 
than 20,000. America has approximately 
2,400,000 tons lying idle. 

Despite consistent restrictions on Japan’s 
foreign trade, the nation’s harbors are al- 
most frantic with activity. Not only do the 
Nippon ships carry Japanese goods bound 
for Japanese firms abroad, but they carry 
them for other national interests as well. 
This is the result of low rates. 
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The price that can be charged for taking 
a piece of goods from one port to another 
is dependent on operating costs, competi- 
tion, the supply of cargo, and the chances 
of bringing something else back in the 
same ship. In every one of these considera- 
tions, Japan is at a tremendous advantage, 
and that is why rates are often so ridic- 
ulously low. Actually, most rates are under 
the control of conferences, which sup- 
posedly enforce uniform freights. How- 
ever, these rates are based on compromise, 
meaning that they must be brought down 
to some approximation of the Japanese 
figures. This leaves a profit for Nippon, 
but frequently squeezes the foreign ship- 
ping companies. 


Threat to Great Britain 

The proof of the shipping is probably 
the amount of business it can obtain, and 
it is noteworthy that the Rising Sun emblem 
is a serious threat to the “crimson duster” 
of Great Britain in every port of the world. 
Japanese ships actually operate more fre- 
quently and successfully in the Indian and 
Australian services than the British do. In 
the Orient-Europe run, 200,000 tons of 
Nipponese bottoms are operating regularly, 
the total being exceeded only by Great 
Britain and Germany. In the trans-Pacific 
trade, Japan’s total of 190,000 tons is 
second only to the United States. 

Great Britain remains, of course, the 
premier ship operator, with 17,198,000 tons 
on the seas at the end of June 1935. The 
United States was next with 9,665,000 tons. 
Japan, holding third place with 4,086,000 
tons, was slightly ahead of the traditional 
navigators, the Norwegians, who had 3,- 
967,000 tons registered. 


New York Express 

Of all the services in which Japan is 
competing, the most impressive is un- 
doubtedly the Orient-New York run, 61% 
of the ships on which are Japanese. And 
the story of how Nippon reached its domi- 
nating position is a good illustration of 
the nation’s maritime aggressiveness. The 
importance of this route is based on Japan’s 
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biggest source of income—silk. Nearly 
90% of the country’s output goes to the 
textile mills in the eastern United States, 
Eight or ten years ago, raw silk was worth 
$500 a bale and special silk trains carried 
the cargoes from Seattle or Vancouver to 
New Jersey in just a little more time than 
the regular passenger trains took to reach 
Chicago. When the price declined, the 
transportation costs began to exceed the 
saving in interest and insurance that the 
speed made possible. Finally, about six 
years ago, it became more profitable to 
send the cargoes clear around to New York 
by water, rather than across the continent 
by train. 

This express freight formed the basis of 
Japan’s expansion on the Orient-New York 
run. Previously the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
had been operating eight ships requiring 35 
days or more for the trip. Possibly fore- 
seeing the lucrative commerce which was 
about to come their way, the other lines in 
1932 and 1933 began to build better and 
faster freighters for the service. Today the 
O.S.K. has eight 28-day ships, each of 9,500 
tons, with a sailing every three weeks. Two 
more are being built to develop 20 knots. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha has six 6,000- 
ton ships on the run, with a sailing every 
six weeks. The Kokusai Kisen Kaisha (In- 
ternational Steamship Company) has a 
semi-monthly service with seven new ships 
of 6.900 tons burden and the Kawasaki in- 
terests operate a thrice-monthly business 
with eight 9,000-ton vessels, five of which 
are old and soon to be replaced by 20-knot 
ships. 

The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha operates three 
times a month with eight freighters. Like 
Kokusai, it uses only newly built, 20-knot 
ships. Moreover it is building three more 
vessels of the same size for the run. 

Finally, the Yamashita Steamship Com- 
pany plans to enter the competition with 
four new 9,800-ton vessels, now under con- 
struction. In all, there are today 45 
Japanese ships, totaling 310,000 tons, 
operating between Yokohama and New 
York. Thirty-four of them are less than six 
years old. 
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THEY BID FOR SUPREMACY: Japanese shipping crowds the ice-choked mouth of the 


Pei-Ho River off Tientsin, North China. 


Everywhere Japanese merchantmen challenge 


the supremacy of Great Britain on the seas. 


Australian Line 

A decade ago Japan broke into the Aus- 
tralian shipping field. Today it operates 
more regular services to that country and 
to New Zealand than Great Britain does. 
Actually, last year 79% of the total ship- 
ping in the Antipodes was of Japanese 
registry. The twelve regular ships had a 
tonnage of 79,000. The wortd’s speediest 
freighters, the Canberra Maru and its sister- 
ship, the Tokyo Maru, are in this service. 

The O.S.K. is particularly proud of these 
two new ships, whose 21 knots it claims has 
never before been equaled by a cargo vessel. 
Yet despite the speed the cargo space is com- 
parable with that of the biggest freighters 
afloat; the ship has room for 7,000 metric 
tons of deadweight cargo, 11,700 tons of 
grain, and 10,600 tons of baled goods. 
Special space includes a 40-ton mail room, 
a 240-ton silk room, and a 370-ton frozen 
chanaber. 

Japanese bottoms accounted for only 
12% of the shipping on the Orient-Europe 


service last year and almost all of tliis was 
operated by the N.Y.K. However, the 
Kashii Maru of the Kokusai line arrived in 
London in June, the first vessel of a regular 
service which the company is inaugurating. 
British shipping immediately saw increased 
competition, particularly for the Blue 
Funnel Line. The speed, safety, accom- 
modations, and modern equipment of the 
Kashii Maru are said to have caused some-~ 
thing.of a furore. Three more similar ships 
for the same service are under construction. 

The list goes on almost without end. In 
the South Seas, along the Indian coast, and 
to South America and South Africa, 
Japanese shipping is a growing threat to 
the supremacy of the longer established 
lines. Many of these tramp and less im- 
portant services are operated with old ships, 
some with vessels that have literally been 
snatched from the hands of the ship- 
breakers in Europe and America, to be 
operated at a profit by the Japanese for 
a few years after the original owners found 
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themselves unable to show anything but 
losses. 

The so-called “near seas” services, those 
close to Japan, are almost monopolized. 
Up and down the China coast, inland and 
northward toward the sub-Arctic, the most 
reliable service is usually given by the 
Japanese. There are 116 Japanese ships 
in service carrying lumber alone from the 
northern island of Saghalien to the ports 
of Japan proper. 


Government Subsidies 

All this building and operating has not 
been haphazard. It is largely the result of 
the elaborate system of subsidies worked 
out by the Japanese Government. Just how 
far the industry would have progressed 
without this aid is difficult to determine, 
but the fact remains that today it is a potent 
factor in the international shipping situa- 
tion. . 
Ship-improvement subsidies were ini- 
tiated in 1932 and the third appropriation 
is now being used up. In the first two years, 
slightly less than $4,000,000 was spent to 
scrap 400,000 tons of old bottoms and 
build 200,000 tons of new ships. In each 
of the second and third one-year phases, 
$500,000 was spent, 50,000 tons scrapped, 
and 50,000 tons built. It is significant that 
the program so far has been characterized 
by provision for big ships designed for dis- 
tant routes, the field in which Japan has 
made its spectacular rise. 

In the program worked out for the 1937- 
38 fiscal year, the subsidy will not be con- 
ditional on scrapping old ships. Instead, 
speed will be emphasized as an adjunct 
to the national defense plans. Smaller near- 
sea shipping companies are expected to 
benefit more by this new policy. To help 
the big lines, however, $1,000,000 is in- 
cluded in the budget to guarantee interest 
on bank loans to finance shipbuilding. 

Several notable new features are included 
in this budget. To clear the near seas of 
excess Japanese shipping, a subsidy is to 
be given for operating “distant routes”, 
that is, lines between foreign ports without 


calls at Japan. About $10,000,000 will be 
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spent on this alone in the next five years, 
although the exact basis on which the sub- 
sidy will be given has not yet been an- 
nounced. Tramp services will receive about 
$1,300,000 in the same period and an un- 
decided further amount will go toward 
establishing new routes in distant waters, 
Funds for the protection, regulation, and 
training of seamen are also included. 

During the first year of this program, 
construction is to be started on two new 
26,000-ton passenger liners, 200,000 tons 
of 20-knot shipping (mainly big motor- 
freighters for inter-continent service) and 
200,000 tons of 17-knot freighters. This 
program will cost about $8,500,000, of 
which the Government will provide 20 per 
cent in a direct subsidy. 

Ship operators in 1936 received total 
subsidies of 9,682,000 yen (approximately 
$3,250,000). Of this amount, 720,000 yen 
was a mail subvention. The operating sub- 
sidy is given on the basis of a fixed sum 
per 1,000 ton-miles. That is, a 10,000-ton 
ship on a 2,000-mile voyage would receive 
20,000 units of the subsidy. This basic 
figure varies from year to year and accord- 
ing to the service to which it is applied. 
The mail subsidy, on the other hand, is not 
the important item of revenue for Japanese 
ships that it is for American ships and is 
granted strictly in accordance with the 
number of voyages made. It is noteworthy 
that the North American services receive 
slightly more than half the total operating 
subsidies. 

In addition to this system of Government 
assistance, it is undeniable that Japan is 
well fitted to be a maritime nation because 
of its peculiar insular position. The dearth 
of land area, the lack of natural resources, 
and the rise of the nation’s manufacturing 
centers have had the same effect in Japan 
as in England. Basically, therefore, Japan’s 
position as a shipping power is well 
founded. 

One or two unexpected weaknesses ap- 
pear, however. Nippon has an inordinately 
high percentage of old ships in operation. 
This is partly due to the subsidy plan. To 
take advantage of the scrap-and-build 
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system, Japanese ship owners bought old 
bottoms abroad, registered them as their 
own, and brought them to Japan to be 
turned in on new ships. Presently they 
found that the vessels, undermanned and 
without repairs of any sort, could be 
operated at a profit where other nations 
had failed. Consequently, the scrapping 
was put off for a few years and the Japanese 
fleet became well padded with shipping 
long overdue at the breaking-up yards. 
Today, 16.2% of Japan’s ships are more 
than 20 years old. 

The importation of over-age foreign bot- 
toms has now been banned, but operators 
are still able to register their ships in other 
countries and run them with Japanese 
crews. Such a vessel, flying the Chinese 
flag, recently appeared in San Francisco 
and attracted notice as being the first time 
the ensign had been seen in that port. The 
irony of the Nipponese crew was not over- 


looked. 


Competition 


Japanese shipping is not invulnerable to 
competition, as for several years foreign 
interests seemed to think. The most strik- 
ing proof of this is in the recent rate war 
between the Nipponese lines, operating to 
the Netherland Indies, and the Java-China- 
Japan Line, a Dutch firm with headquarters 
in Batavia. The conflict lasted for slightly 
more than a year and resulted in a humil- 
iating defeat for Japan. 

During the rate war the Japanese fre- 
quently complained to their Government 
that they were being discriminated against. 
The Netherland Indies customs service, for 
one thing, was much stricter in its examina- 
tion of Japanese goods than seemed neces- 
sary to the shippers, particularly if the 
cargo came in Japanese bottoms. To make 
it worse, Osaka traders, traditionally par- 
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simonious, usually put profits before 


‘patriotism and patronized the cut-rate 


Dutch line. A year of this brought to both 
parties the réalization that, no matter who 
was winning the rate war, both lines were 
headed for bankruptcy. The conferences, 
long deadlocked, were revived in a more 
conciliatory spirit and on June 10 an agree- 
ment was signed. 

A second vulnerable point of Japanese 
shipping is in the action of foreign coun- 
tries in clamping down on imports from 
Nippon. The most obvious example of this 
at the moment is the trade war between 
Japan and Australia, which started in June 
when Canberra suddenly raised the tariff 
on cheap textiles, to be followed by a 
Japanese boycott of Australian wheat and 
wool. Overnight, the steamship lines’ ex- 
pansion plans in the Antipodes encountered 
serious difficulties which have not been 
cleared up yet. 

Such sudden and unexpected shortcom- 
ings are often severe tests of the soundness 
of any business structure, and there is some 
comfort in the fact that the entire system 
is not affected. At the same time, other 
facets of the industry constantly are being 
revealed. One that came to light recently 
is good proof of the advance ‘made by 
Japanese shipbuilding, at least. A tanker 
owned by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey was brought into Yokohama in 
January. The center section, which contains 
the big tanks in which the petroleum is 
carried, was badly corroded, although the 
bow and stern were still in good condition. 
This: phenomenon is well known and re- 
sults from the corrosive effect of the oil. 
In a Japanese drydock the ship was cut into 
three parts, and the corroded mid-section 
scrapped. In another yard a new amidships 
was built. The three pieces, like the seg- 
ments of a snake, were then joined together 
and a new tanker, practically new, resulted. 





Europe’s Boom in Armaments 


Sales skyrocket as the nations prepare. 


Who will make the money ? 


BY LORD STRABOLGI 


r JHE armaments boom goes on in Eu- 
rope. The leading international 
armament-making firms — Vickers- 

Armstrong in Britain, Schneider-Creusot in 

France, Krupp in Germany, Skoda in 

Czechoslovakia, Ansaldo in Italy—are all 

doing well. They are supplying their own 

governments, and any spare capacity of 
production is occupied in providing mu- 
nitions at good prices to such countries as 

Portugal, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Switzer- 

land, and the Scandinavian states, which 

have no armament-making industry of their 
own. 

There has been great speculation on the 
London Stock Exchange in the shares of all 
companies concerned in warship construc- 
tion and in the manufacture of aeroplanes 
and engines, armor plate and cannon. Dur- 
ing 1936 the capital value of what are de- 
scribed as armament shares increased by 
$190,000,000. With all this has come a ris- 
ing agitation for Government control, or 
even nationalization, of the armaments in- 
dustry. 

The Congressional inquiry in the United 
States has been echoed by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission in Britain which 
has been taking evidence on this vast and 
complicated subject and whose report is 
now before the British Cabinet. In France, 
the Government of Premier Leon Blum, 
aided by a scandal in the supply of faulty 
naval munitions by one of the great private 
firms, has already acted in the direction of 
taking over control of the armament-mak- 
ing departments of all the great engineering 
firms on French soil. In Germany, the Nazi 
Government, faced with the desire for an 
unprecedented expansion of armaments 


since abrogation of the disarmament clause 
of the Versailles Treaty, has had to take vir- 
tual control of all private manufacture. Al- 
though private factories have been contin- 
ued and expanded, Krupp and the other 
great arms-makers in Germany are now as 
closely regulated as if that country were 
engaged in warfare, and their profits are 
limited. In Russia, armaments expansion 
is tremendous and is being effected almost 
entirely through State factories. Licenses 
and patents have been acquired from for- 
eign countries for the expansion of the 
Russian air force. Thus, a stiff sum, stated 
to be over half a million dollars, was paid 
for the patents, drawings, designs, and 
technical assistance for making the His- 
pano-Suiza aeroplane engine in factories on 
Soviet territory. While the Russians have 
drawn on outside technical experience, 
notably from Germany, the actual work has 
been done in the State factories. Italy has 
utilized methods similar to those employed 
by Germany for arms control, driven by the 
need for munitions, not only for the Italian 
armament expansion, but for the Italo- 
Abyssinian war. 

In Britain, the attempt has been made to 
carry on business as usual and to rely on 
private enterprise for what is needed, sub- 
ject only to an attempted regulation of 
prices. Prime Minister Baldwin, speaking 
in the House of Commons on May 22, 1935, 
stated: 


“I am certainly determined, and the whole 
Government are determined, that, in the ef- 
forts which we regard as necessary for the 
nation for the next two years, there shall be 
no profiteering at a time that I might almost 
call a time of national emergency.” 
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AERIAL DACHSHUND: Great Britain presents one of the largest bombers in the world. A 
twin-engined plane, it is equipped to sustain an enormous load and is also adaptable 
to the transport of a large number of fully armed troops. 


A year later the British armament pro- 
gram was so far in arrears that a special 
minister, Sir Thomas Inskip, was invited 
to fill a new and special post—Minister for 
Coordination of the Defense Services. Un- 
happily, from the viewpoint of those in- 
terested in national defense in Britain, Sir 
Thomas was called upon to fill a twofold 
role. He had to coordinate the strategical 
planning and preparations for war of three 
separate ministries: the Admiralty, the War 
Office, and the Air Ministry. At the same 
time, he was asked to exercise general su- 
pervision over the supply of armaments 
and munitions. The two tasks were dis- 
tinct in any case, and too much for one 
man, particularly because he was given 
no adequate staff, and there is a rising de- 
mand in Britain today for the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Supply analogous to 
the Minister of Munitions found necessary 
during the Great War when the supply of 
ammunition and shells through the existing 
private firms broke down. This would be 


a half-way step toward full Government 
control, or even nationalization, of the 
armaments industry, and it is based on two 
considerations which are profoundly affect- 
ing public opinion in Britain, France, and 
other countries. 


Case for Nationalization 

The first is the belief that the private 
armaments industry exercises an influence 
against international agreements for the 
reduction or limitation of armaments, and 
for this purpose helps to foment war scares 
and international hostilities. A second con- 
sideration is that in time of emergency, 
either in peace, as at present, or in war. . 
when there is a sudden extra demand for 
output, the system of private manufacture 
breaks down. 

With regard to the first consideration, 
one of the classic examples is the activity 
for many years of the Comité des Forges, 
the great cartel of the French heavy in- 
dustries. The committee with its immense 
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wealth and its relations with the great 
banks, including the Banque de France, 
has subsidized newspapers and even, it is 
stated, politicians; it has established close 
relations with other great armament-mak- 
ing rings or firms, such as Krupp’s; and it 
has generally exercised a baleful influence. 
This influence persisted until 1936 when 
legislation in the French Chamber estab- 
lished the overriding authority of the Exec- 
utive Government of the Republic. 

Many other examples of the alleged influ- 
ence of the armament-making firms have 
been cited before the American and the 
British committees of inquiry. To say that 
the armament firms foment war is to do 
them an injustice; but that some of them 
at various times have helped to foment the 
fear of war so as to influence governments 
in placing orders is undoubted. The usual 
method is to draw attention to the alleged 
increase in armament programs of potential 
enemies. One of the classic British exam- 
ples was that of H. H. Mulliner, Managing 
Director of the Coventry Ordnance Com- 
pany before the Great War. In 1906 this 
gentleman alleged that he had secret infor- 
mation about a vast increase in the German 
warship-building program. With this infor- 
mation he impressed the Admiralty, certain 
newspapers, members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and even members of the Cabi- 
net. The “Mulliner campaign”, as it has 
been called, began in 1906, and by 1908 
had assumed great political and public im- 
portance. The original British Naval Esti- 
mates for 1908 provided for the laying 
down of four super-dreadnought battle- 
ships. The Mulliner campaign led to such 
a panic that the Liberal Cabinet of the day 
was frightened into doubling the program. 
It was subsequently proved that the German 
Navy Office had not exceeded its published 
program and that no secret shipbuilding 
was being undertaken. Nevertheless, the 
armaments and shipbuilding firms con- 
cerned profited from the increased naval 
shipbuilding ._program in Britain, the Ger- 
man Navy office was able to extract larger 
credits from the Reich for their own future 
shipbuilding program—to the benefit of the 
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German armament-makers—and, in the 
process, international relations between the 
two countries were embittered. The begin- 
ning of the Anglo-German suspicion and 
enmity which culminated in the Great War 
of 1914 fairly may be stated to have begun 
during the years 1906 to 1908. 

With regard to the argument that private 
enterprise breaks down in an emergency, 
British experiences in the Great War are 
well known. The Ministry of Munitions 
had to be established—against great oppo- 
sition from all the vested interests and 
against the prejudice of the War Office—he- 
fore an adequate supply of ammunition and 
artillery at reasonable prices was forth- 
coming for the campaigns. 


Private Enterprise 


On the other hand, much has been said 
in behalf of private enterprise in the manu- 
facture of munitions. The principal argu- 
ment, especially as explained to the Royal 
Commission in London by Sir Maurice 
Hankey, secretary of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defense and secretary to the Cabinet, 
holds that munitions plants in peace time 
would prove too heavy a burden on the 
State. Private manufacturers, it is held, are 
more flexible in their organizations; they 
can expand as the occasion demands. Also, 
they may engage in civil work or in the 
export of munitions during slack periods 
and so spread their overhead costs. 

During the last two years, a great demand 
has arisen in Britain for war-plane engines, 
owing to the rapid expansion of the Air 
Force. Five well-known British firms have 
become, in recent years, the officially rec- 
ognized suppliers of such engines, and 
the Air Ministry, in effect, have undertaken 
to confine their orders to these firms, so that 
in normal times they will be kept suf- 
ficiently busy to justify retention of the 
large plant necessary for the fulfillment of 
emergency requirements. This, at least, is 
the theory. Other firms, notably the Morris 
Motor Company and the Alvis Motor Com- 
pany, in an endeavor to enter the field, 
have been discouraged by the Air Ministry 
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and refused contracts on the understand- 
able plea that those firms which, in the lean 
years, had kept their plant going, should 
now reap the benefit, and that it would be 
unfair to these established firms if, when 
the demand died down, there was a re- 
dundancy of manufacturing plants because 
of new companies. 

The answer from Lord Nuffield and his 
colleagues, newcomers in the aeroplane en- 
gine industry, was that the existing firms 
could not meet the demand, and that there 
was a national emergency. Certainly the 
program is behindhand and this is admitted. 
The Air Ministry, however, announced a 
scheme by which seven existing automobile 
manufacturers would be aided with State 
funds to establish “shadow” factories, 
ready to produce different parts of aero- 
plane engines, which would later be assem- 
bled. In case of war the “shadow” fac- 
tories would begin activity and the output 
would be assured. 


The scheme has been criticized on techni- 
cal and military grounds, the latter criti- 
cism holding that if one of the factories in 
the series is put out of action—by air at- 
tack, for example—the whole scheme would 
break down, whereas if there were seven 
self-contained factories for building com- 
plete engines, damage to one would not 
result in destruction of the whole program. 
There the matter rests for the present. 

Let it be noted, however, that the ex- 
istence of a limited number of recognized 
firms supplying a particular kind of arma- 
ment is almost an invitation to the forma- 
tion of a price ring.’ In actual fact the es- 
tablished aeroplane engine makers deny the 
existence of any ring, as do the Air Minis- 
try. It may well be that the ring does not 
exist, although there is, admittedly, a vir- 
tual monopoly. Nevertheless, while the 
same quasi-monopoly system is applied to 
armor plate, torpedo equipment, shell 
fuses, submarine mines, gas masks or any 
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other war equipment, sooner or later there 
will be the scandal of the price ring. Hence 
the demand that there should be public 
control in Britain, in some form or another, 
of all munition manufacturers, so as to 
prevent profiteering on the one hand, and 
on the other, competition between the 
armament-making firms, in times of crisis, 
for skilled workers and essential raw ma- 
terials. 

It is noteworthy that in the recent aero- 
plane engine controversy the Air Ministry 
let it be known that they would prefer to 
place orders for large quantities of engines 
in the United States rather than increase 
the productive capacity in Britain to such 
an extent that there would be redundancy 
when the air program had been fulfilled, or 
after any agreement had been reached 
among the nations of Europe for Arma- 
ments limitation. In other words, American 
manufacturers were to be invited to make 
transient profits by supplying the present 
needs of the British Air Force, to expand 
their plant for this purpose, and then to 
be left “holding the baby” when the slump 
came. 

It has become a foremost plank of the 
program of the Labor Party in Britain to 
nationalize the munitions industries. It 
would not be surprising if the present 
National Government in Britain, which is 
predominantly Conservative, forestalled 
this program partly in order to be able to 
carry it through in such a way as to be 
least’ harmful to the private munitions- 
makers. For the larger of these firms are 
an important part of the heavy industry of 
the country and are very powerful in bank- 
ing and political circles. 

The man-in-the-street in all European 
countries responds readily to the cry of 
“take the profits out of war.” But the ex- 
istence of vested wealth arising from 
these profits makes the task of the would-be 
reformers a hard one. 
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OUR NEW ISLANDS 


Three new American possessions, 


small but of future importance 


BY WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY 


HE United States has consolidated its 
| twentieth century venture in land 

acquisition and colonization. It has 
come into possession of three new far away 
Pacific islands, raised the Stars and Stripes 
over them, settled American citizens upon 
them, fitted them into the mosaic of its 
governmental pattern, and assigned them 
to stand by against the probability of a 
very dramatic future usefulness. 


Jarvis, Howland, and Baker are the 


names of these islands and they sit on the 
equator very near the center of the Pacific 
Ocean which covers the part of the world 
where land is scarcest. Tiny islands they 
are, to be sure, but they lift their sandy 
backs above the blue waters in that vast ex- 
panse in which, but for them, waves would 
search almost fruitlessly for a beach to 
touch in the 3,000 lonesome miles between 
America’s Hawaiian outpost and the Antip- 
odes, where it is summer in January. 

The surprise of it is that here, in the 
midst of the twentieth century, islands 
should be found right out in the bright sun- 
light where all can see, in smooth tropical 
waters constantly traversed by the ships of 
all nations, set down on everybody’s charts, 
and that nobody should come along to 
claim them. The marvel also is that the 
colonization of new and uninhabited lands, 
favorite adventure of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and a game regarded as played out 
long ago, should at this time turn up like 
a snuffbox from the court of Elizabeth. 

It was, in fact, aviation, that madcap 
activity of the twentieth century, that in- 
spired this venture in colonization in which, 
when one comes to examine it, he finds little 


to resemble its predecessors. It came to 
pass in 1935 that airplanes had set them- 
selves to conquer those water stretches of 
the Pacific which cover one third of the 
globe. Hawaii, Midway, and Wake made 
the flight to China possible. Tiny, unin- 
habited Wake, pushed up by the coral 
polyps half-way on the 3,000-mile flight 
from Midway to Guam, assumed a vital im- 
portance. An American transport, carrying 
troops to the Philippines at the time we 
were in the business of suppressing insur- 
rections over there, had paused long enough 
to set up the flag of ownership. 

Because of Wake, the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, which is in the Department of Com- 
merce, got out the map of the Pacific and 
began to study it. Hawaii, obviously, was 
and always would be in command of the 
air lanes of this section of the world. It 
shortened the distance across by 2,000 
miles. If the big ocean were to be con- 
quered, the first stop would be Hawaii and 
then lines would open out fanlike to French 
Polynesia, farther east, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, 
China, Japan. Were there other Wakes 
along the way which might be useful? 


Scouting for Islands 

The Bureau of Air Commerce sent an 
air scout, William T. Miller, to Hawaii, 
and he went cruising about the Pacific 
examining every rock or sandspit that 
pointed in the right direction. He examined 
Palmyra, a verdant, rain-drenched atoll a 
thousand miles south. It had possibilities 
—a good lagoon, though filled with coral 
heads. It is likely to be important to Pacific 
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aviation some day. Nearby is Kingman 
Reef, with an even better lagoon, but only 
a strip of sand 120 feet long and 80 feet 
wide for buildings. These are a bit too 
close to Honolulu for a first stop, but why 
worry about them since they are already 
American, appendages to the Territory of 
Hawaii? Miller was interested in the bigger 
sweep to the south and east. 

He visited solitary, uninhabited Jarvis, 
1,400 miles due south of Honolulu, very 
near the point where the 160th meridian 
crosses the equator. This, according to the 
Government’s official map, is the exact 
center of the Pacific. He found an island 
five miles long and a mile or two wide, 
rising 20 feet above the sea, covered with 
but thin and scrubby vegetation. The hulk 
of the steamer Amaranth, wrecked here in 
1913, lay on the beach. The island was 
overrun by rats, probably descendants of 
those that were aboard the wrecked ship. 
The place teemed with bird life. Innumer- 
able great hermit crabs stalked solemnly 
about. Otherwise, there was complete deso- 
lation. 

Jarvis, the record indicated, had been 
first reported by one Captain Michael 
Baker, an American, in the year 1835. It 
had been occupied and worked by the 
American Guano Company for a decade or 
two about the middle of the century. It 
had been visited by the Navy’s St. Mary in 
1857, which had made the formal claim 
of ownership, and by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Samuel Wilder King, U. S. N., now 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, in 1924. 

But there was a counter claim. The 
British assert that a certain Captain Brown, 
of the Eliza Francis, visited the island in 
1821 and therefore was the discoverer. 
They claim also that English guano 
gatherers had occupied it at various times. 

Explorer Miller sailed west from Jarvis 
about 1,000 miles to the islands of Baker 
and Howland, a little north of the equator, 
and a little this side of the 180th meridian, 
which is the international date line. The 
two islands are 65 miles apart. Baker is 
a mile long and three fourths of a mile 


wide while Howland is two miles long and 
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a mile wide. Michael Baker seems to have 
found Baker in 1832 while a Captain 
George E. Necker, out of New Bedford, 
discovered Howland in 1842. They also 
have been occupied and worked by the 
American Guano Company. And the British 
also lay claim to them. 

The important facts are that Jarvis is on 
the direct route from Honolulu to New 
Zealand by way of American Samoa, and 
that the two islands break the journey up 
into hops of some fourteen hundred or 
fifteen hundred miles which is just about 
right. Under circumstances that would 
permit its use, its location is excellent. 
Howland and Baker, farther west, are in a 
direct line between Honolulu and Brisbane, 
or Sydney, Australia, with a second stop 
at Fiji or the New Hebrides. There are no 
other islands that even approach the con- 
venience of location of these three in mak- 
ing these journeys. 


Orphans of the Sea 


The Bureau of Air Commerce consulted 
the State Department. It was told that the 
islands belonged to the United States, al- 
though it was admitted there might be an 
English view in contradiction to this.- The 
islands, however, were much in the position 
of having been abandoned by whomever 
may have claimed ownership to them in 
the past. They were orphans deserted by 
their erstwhile and occasional foster 
parents. There was one way in which un- 
disputed authority over them could be 
established. They could be acquired by 
colonization. Whatever nation planted its 
citizens on the islands would thus gain 
undisputed possession. 

Upon this estimate of the situation, the 
Bureau of Air Commerce acted. It would 
settle Jarvis, Howland, and Baker. It would 
plant colonies of American citizens on 
them. It would turn back the clock and 
acquire new and far-away lands by the 
methods used by those European nations 
which added so handsomely to their do- 
mains and wealth in the century that fol- 
lowed the discovery of the new world. 





Pan Pacific 
LONELY OUTPOST: Harry L. Theiss, an American citizen, places the tablet notifying 


the world that Howland Island, an orphan of the Pacific, is now the property of the United 
States. (Mar. 30, 1935.) 
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Finding Colonists 

Modern methods applied to this old game 
of colonization caused it to take a form 
that would hardly be recognized by John 
Smith or Miles Standish or Peter Stuy- 
vesant. In the first place, there was a mid- 
Pacific setting requiring specialized con- 
sideration. What sort of colonists would 
fit most effectively into life on these tiny 
coral islands sitting on the equator? The 
answer came: obviously those American 
citizens living in Hawaii who were of 
Polynesian blood and whose ancestors for 
thousands of years had had their being in 
this very environment. Native Hawaiians 
had been under American influences for 
a hundred years, had learned all the secrets 
of the white man’s manner of life, were 
schooled in his educational institutions. 
Many of them were playing important roles 
in the administration of his mid-Pacific 
territory. They were stalwart people, these 
Hawaiians. So personally attractive were 
they, so genial in disposition, so clever in 
politics, that they had come to be called 
“the Irish of the Pacific.” But they re- 
mained children of the great ocean, almost 
as much at home in it as the tarpon playing 
along its waves. Going back to these new- 
found islands would be to them like the 
return of: the park buffalo to his native 
grassy prairies. ; 

An investigation revealed the fact that, 
in Honolulu, there was an industrial school 
set up for the training of youth of Poly- 
nesian blood. An Hawaiian princess of 
great wealth had endowed it. She had been 
married to an American who had prospered 
in the islands.’ It was called Kamehameha 
School after the great king who had brought 
all the islands under one rule. 

Colonists were selected from the young 
men of this school who had good records 
and mechanical training; who were physi- 
cally fit and showed a flair for this odd 
twentieth century pioneering. Four young- 
sters were to be taken to each of the islands, 
camps were to be established and _provi- 
sioned. At regular intervals, these setile- 
ments were to be revisited. Replacements 
of personnel were to be made if some 
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colonists wanted to go home. The islands 
were to be occupied indefinitely by these 
Hawaiian-born native Americans of South 
Sea lineage. 

The Coast Guard cutter /tasca is stationed 
at Honolulu and its mission is to perform 
whatever chores thereabouts that may be 
in the interest of the Federal Government. 
It was called upon to transport the 
colonists, together with the supplies neces- 
sary for their maintenance, to the separate 
islands. This it did and the islands were 
ceremoniously repossessed. Lead plaques. 
impervious to the elements and bearing the 
name of an American citizen, were set up 
asserting ownership. That on Howland for 
example, read as follows: 


Howland Island, Latitude 0° 49’ 
North, Longitude 176° 43’ West. This 
Island Is Colonized This 30th Day of 
Mareh 1935 by American Citizens in 
the Name of the United States of 


America. No Trespassing Allowed. 
Harry L. Theiss. 


The colonization was accomplished se- 
cretly. The three groups of American citi- 
zens had been residing on their respective 
islands, revisited occasionally by the Itasca. 
for eight months before the outside world 
knew anything about it. The authorities 
wanted to be sure that their venture was an 
accomplished fact before other nations that 
might be interested knew what was going on. 


‘It was not until October, eight months later, 


that the story of it leaked out. 

Something of an international stir was 
created. Here were islands that any inter- 
ested nation might have appropriated and 
the United States had stolen a march on 
them all. Britain, in particular, refused to 
admit America’s title. Word came from 
Japan that great chagrin was felt because 
of the possible strategic value that the 
islands might have developed. But it was 
too late for any protest. America had acted 
and there seemed no flaw in her title. 


Action Without Precedent 


This planting of colonies by representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce was 
a bit unusual in Government administra- 
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tion. As a matter of fact, the whole proceed- 
ing was quite without precedent. The War 
Department had, upon occasion, admin- 
istered various acquisitions, as had the Navy 
Department, which now sits in Samoa and 
Guam, in these same South Seas. The De- 
partment of Commerce, however, had never 
before been in the business of administering 
non-contiguous areas. 

About this time Congress created the 
division of territories and placed it in the 
Department of the Interior which all along 
had looked after affairs in such communi- 
ties as Alaska and Hawaii. Puerto Rico was 
transferred to it from the War Department 
and the Virgin Islands from the Navy De- 
partment. 

By executive order 7368, issued on May 
13, 1936, the President transferred Jarvis, 
Baker, and Howland to the Department of 
the Interior. Thus the islands found a 
permanent home and an authority whose 
business it was to look after them. Mean- 
while, Congress had made a modest appro- 
priation to be used for their maintenance 
and development. They were given $35,000 
for the current fiscal year. 

Had Japan, Great Britain, or any other 
nation anxious to possess these aviation 
islands, been watching with sufficient vigi- 
lance, it would have found an opportunity 
for action in that hiatus between May 13, 
when the islands passed out from under the 
wing of Commerce, and July 1, when the 
Interior appropriation became available. 
There was a time during that period when 
Jarvis, Howland, and Baker were unoccu- 
pied. If a rival had been on hand to jump 
America’s claim, he might have succeeded. 

As soon as the Interior Department got 
its money, however, it took action. New 
groups of youngsters with a yen for pioneer- 
ing were recruited. Again they were of 
Polynesian blood and from Kamehameha 
School. The /tasca was summoned and 
hurried them to the front. Fortunately they 
found the islands asleep in the vastness of 
their solitude, undisturbed by trespassers. 
These settlers are upon them today, prob- 
ably the most isolated small groups of 
human beings in all the world. 
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Jarvis, to be sure, has as neighbor one 
Paul Emanuel Rougier, French flier of the 
World War, with a hundred Tahitians, on a 
coconut plantation on Christmas Island, 
300 miles away, and there is an English 
cable station on Fanning Island, a little 
farther along. But Baker and Howland are 
more isolated since it is about a thousand 
miles south to Samoa and an equal distance 
west to the point where Japan holds its 
mandate over the Marshall Islands. 

The division of territories has proceeded 
to establish a regular government for these 
three islands with their population of twelve 
people. It sent a representative, Mr. Richard 
B. Black, to Honolulu where he established 
an office in the capitol building there which 
boasts a throne room in which monarchs 
once sat in state. It is probable that the 
islands eventually will make a part of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


Administration Problems 

One might think that there would be few 
problems facing the administration of these 
small islands, but this is not necessarily 
true. In the first place, there is the matter 
of supplies which must be kept going out. 
Water is a prime requisite. To be sure, the 
colonists catch some fresh water as runoff 
from their tents when’ it rains, but not 
enough is yet known of rainfall in this area 
to make it dependable. So until the facts 
are better known, great drums of fresh 
water will be shipped from Honolulu. 

A year and a half of observation indicates 
that this mid-Pacific is not an area of severe 
storms. The tents of the first settlers were 
flattened but once in the first twelve months 
of occupation and no great blow is required 
to accomplish this. But, fortunately, the 
constant winds are too strong for mosqui- 
toes and so this pest of many solitudes is 
lacking. Here in mid-ocean, also, despite 
the fact that the equator is nearby, the 
weather is not oppressively hot. 

Up in Honolulu, Mr. Black had the 
timbers prefabricated for a comfortable cot- 
tage on each island. Public Works Archi- 
tect Harry K. Stewart, another good Poly- 
nesian, tucked plans under his arm and went 
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down to the islands where, under his super- 
vision, the colonists erected their own 
domiciles. 

Radio communication with the outside 
world must be established, so Mr. Black 
borrowed from the Navy a combination 
sending and receiving outfit, employed two 
radia men, this time of Chinese extraction, 
and sent them down to Jarvis to set it up. 
Thus was another of the bars of distance 
eliminated. 

The islands are almost bare of vegetation, 
possibly because seeds have never reached 
them, but more probably because the rat and 
bird life has overwhelmed it. Recent groups 
of colonists have taken favorite hardy plants 
of the tropics with them—ironwood trees, 
mangoes, bread-fruit, cashew nuts, coconut 
palms, sea grapes, Hawaiian oranges, pas- 
sion fruit. Whatever the problem of estab- 
lishing vegetation turns out to be, it is to 
be overcome and the islands are to be con- 
verted into zones of tropical beauty and 
productiveness. Midway, it is recalled, has 
been converted into a tropical garden and 
Christmas Island into a splendid coconut 
plantation, so there should be possibilities 
here. 

Each settler on the islands operates a 
string of traps for the elimination of the 
rat menace, and there is much rivalry as to 
rat-catching records. There is hesitation in 
the use of poison because birds also might 
be killed by it. However, there is a solution 
to every problem, and over on Wake where 
the airplanes land it was found that so- 
called red quill powder would kill rats and 
spare both birds and hermit crabs. This 
is a slow poison that is regurgitated by all 
animals but rats, which seem to have no 
reverse in their swallowing machinery and 
which keep the poison down and eventually 
perish. 


Value of the Islands 


Now that the islands are permanently 
colonized and have been fitted into a definite 
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scheme of operation, the Government is tak- 
ing stock of their actual and prospective 
value. It is glad it has acquired them, in the 
first place, because it would have been un- 
pleasant for another nation to have done so. 
It would not have been a happy arrange. 
ment, for example, if Japan had acquired 
them with the possibility of their use for 
military purposes. 

The aviation value of the islands is 
speculative but almost immediate. Pan 
American Airways has contracted to fly to 
New Zealand, connecting at Auckland with 
the British Imperial Airways and thus es- 
tablishing what promises soon to develop 
into a second aerial route around the world. 
Pan American uses seaplanes, and these 
islands, having no lagoons, would not make 
satisfactory bases for it. They would be 
valuable to it, however, as a source from 
which to receive weather reports, as a 
beacon station, and as landing places in 
case of emergency. 

At any rate, the consensus seems to be 
that, eventually, the oceans will be flown 
by land planes. The Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce and the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce tend to that view. Land planes would 
be lighter, faster, more economical. And if it 
should become necessary for one of them to 
alight on the water, it could do so, keep 
afloat, and call for help. If and when land 
planes come into use, Jarvis, Howland, and 
Baker will be ideal stations in a part of the 
immense Pacific where they are most 
needed. Their hard sand needs only to be 
worked over a bit with a grading machine 
to convert it into immediately usable fields, 
and this is in prospect. 

So when the world-girdling which is in 
immediate prospect becomes a reality, it 
well may happen that all those who go 
around by way of the Antipodes through the 
decades to come will stop at one of these 
American islands which but yesterday was 
an -ownerless waif in the most lonesome 
water stretches in all the world. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The worker pays. And the question is, 


will he ultimately get what he pays for? 


BY A. A. IMBERMAN 


NEMPLOY MENT insurance may be 
described as a social mechanism by 
means of which unemployed work- 

.ers may receive for a limited period some 
small sums in lieu of wages to help sustain 
them and their families while they are seek- 
ing work. The receipt of ordinary unem- 
ployment benefits requires no proof of desti- 
tution or need, does not depend upon any 
arbitrary definition of eligibility by some 
charitable agency, and carries no stigma of 
gratuitous relief grants. Practically every 
major European country has some unem- 
ployment insurance provisions for the un- 
employed who are able and willing to work 
and for whom desire and skill are no longer 
cuarantees of reemployment. 

In the last four years we have been 
obliged to revise our conceptions of the 
fruits of the American economic system, and 
the costs of relief have convinced us that 
foreign nations with their carefully drawn 
plans of unemployment insurance have not 
been altogether foolish in providing some 
permanent social mechanism for the eco- 
nomic salvation of those who had groped 
and toiled and mined and spun. Relief 
appropriations partially tell the story of 
our own indifference;. the degradation of 
millions of workers whose fruitless labor 
has resulted in the tragic brevity of a relief 
budget cannot be summed in any figures. 

However, in attempting to rectify our past 
indifference to such legislation, we have, at 
one legislative sweep, enacted a gigantic 
omnibus bill, entitled “Social Security Act.” 
Out of the immense confusion surrounding 
the drafting and passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act came the finished product, pur- 
porting to be the quintessence of scholarly 


research, the dernier cri in intelligent social 
theory and practice, and the fruit of a new 
and enlightened social conscience. But 
whatever the specious claims for the act may 
be, examination will indicate that the entire 
law is basically a failure. 

The case against the unemployment in- 
surance plan of the Social Security Act can 
be summarized as follows: the plan is based 
on a philosophy of social insurance that is 
at variance with all the claims made for it; 
it undermines the basic financial necessity 
of national uniformity of taxation; it omits 
any designation of financial standards es- 
sential for the solvency of the state unem- 
ployment insurance funds; and it prevents 
rather than stimulates the intelligent growth 
of unemployment insurance in this country. 


The Workers’ Burden 


The social philosophy of the Social Se- 
curity Act may be inferred from the suc- 
culent fact that the monies necessary to 
pay benefits to the unemployed will be 
raised from income taxes on employees and 
widespread sales taxes. 

In order to raise funds for unemployment 
insurance, the Federal law levies a tax on 
the payrolls of eight or more employees; 
the tax amounting to 1% in 1936, 2% in 
1937, and 3% thereafter. Of the 29 State 
unemployment insurance laws and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law approved at the date 
of this writing, nine require employee con- 
tributions, besides the payroll tax to be paid 
by the employer. We may infer from this 
that when all forty-nine laws are in opera- 
tion about twelve will levy income taxes on 
employees; all of them, however, must 
provide for payroll taxes. 
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A tax on payrolls is, in the last analysis 
and in almost every industry, a sales tax. 
Since all employers will have to meet a 3% 
payroll tax, every employer can add his 
tax on to the price of the manufactured 
article without disturbing his competitive 
position. In those industries in which pay- 
roll taxes cannot be handed on very easily 
to the consumer—e.g., the service and trans- 
portation industries—they will probably be 
taken out of the wages of the employees, 
notwithstanding the fact that the law ex- 
plicitly forbids the employer to deduct the 
payroll tax from his employees’ wages. In 
either case the employee will pay the major 
part of such taxation. This however, is not 
said in disparagement of employers; in a 
competitive industrial society they have 
very little choice about such matters. If 
payroll taxes are levied they become part 
of the cost of production, or cost of supply- 
ing the service which the employer’s com- 
pany provides. It is useless to imagine that 
the employer will deduct the payroll taxes 
from his profits, since the taxes must be 
paid before any profits are evident—in fact 
they must be paid regardless of whether or 
not, in the final summation, the employer 
derives any profit or not. 

The States which levy income taxes on 
employees’ wages do nothing more than 
emphasize the ironic fact that the employee 
as a consumer and as wage earner will bear 
the greatest part of the financial burden of 
the unemployment insurance system. With 
this slight outline of the financial provisions 
of the unemployment insurance plan, it is 
evident that the first fruits of such a taxing 
system will be higher prices, lower wages, 
and of course, less purchasing power for the 
employee. 


Interstate Competition 


The one argument which had prevented 
the enactment of unemployment insurance 
acts by the individual States prior to the 
passage of the Federal law dealt with the 
fact that manufacturers in any particular 
State which attempted to enact such legisla- 
tion protested that they would have to add 
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the payroll tax to the price of their products, 
As a result, they would be unable to mee 
the competition of manufacturers in other 
States who had no unemployment insurance 
law and therefore no such payroll tax. | 
was this argument of interstate competition 
which the Social Security Act was primarily 
designed to meet in the matter of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The Federal law did not 
erect a national unemployment insurance 
system; it merely levied a uniform tax on 
the payrolls of employers of eight or more 
persons in all States. 

In order to induce States to enact state 
unemployment insurance laws, a tax credit 
mechanism is incorporated in the Federal 
law. If a State enacts an approved unen- 
ployment insurance law, then the employers 
of the State may deduct up to 90% of their 
Federal tax, and such deducted monies can 
be used for unemployment benefits in the 
State. If, on the other hand, a State does 
not enact an unemployment insurance law, 
then the receipts of the Federal payroll tax 
are collected as general revenue by the 
Federal treasury, and no part of such 
revenue reverts to the State to be used for 
unemployment benefits. The entire matter 
appears to be simple and straightforward: 
the entire payroll tax is 3%, of which the 
Federal Government will finally receive 
3 of 1%, and the state government 2.7%. 
Since all employers subject to the act must 
finally pay a 3% payroll tax, it would seem 
that national uniformity of payroll taxation 

has been achieved, — , 

However, closer analysis will indicate 
that on the all-important principle of na- 
tional tax uniformity the law is a failure. 
The unemployment insurance sections of 
the Social Security Act are so constructed 
that by 1941 through merit-rating provi- 
sions it is possible for many employers to 
pay less than a 3% payroll tax, and it is 
possible for some to pay a total payroll tax 
as low as .3 of 1%. 

Of the 30 unemployment insurance laws 
approved to date, 19 States and the District 
of Columbia have written into their laws 
some formulae for merit-rating. The con- 
cept of merit-rating is found in workmen’s 
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compensation laws: a company having a 
low accident rate receives a low insurance 
rate. Analogously, in unemployment insur- 
ance, a company having a low labor dis- 
charge rate receives a merit-rating from its 
State system after a few years, thereby per- 
mitting it to contribute a lower payroll tax 
than most other companies in the State. 

Merit-rating, however, is not only ad- 
ministratively impossible in the field of 
unemployment insurance, but is entirely 
foreign to the theory of social insurance. 
Notwithstanding these facts, the Federal 
law takes cognizance of such merit-rating 
reductions, and permits the employer who 
has been granted such rating to deduct his 
merit-rating from his Federal tax as if he 
had paid the full 2.7% to the State system. 
Some States will permit employers to re- 
duce their State payroll tax\to 1% by means 
of meri’-rating—Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. For- 
tunate employers receiving such reductions 
will merely have to pay .3 of 1% above that 
to the Federal Government, their entire pay- 
roll tax thereby being 1.3%. Other States— 
Connecticut, Idaho, Utah, and Wisconsin— 
are permitting the employers to reduce 
their State tax to zero, and such fortunate 
employers will merely have to pay .3 of 1% 
to the Federal Government as their total 
payroll tax. 

Suppose a steel manufacturer in Alabama 
in 1941 is permitted a reduction of his State 
payroll tax down to 1.5%, thereby render- 
ing his entire payroll tax for unemployment 
insurance at 1.8% (1.5% to the State and 
3 of 1% to the Federal Government). How 
loud will be the cries of steel manufacturers 
from Maine to Florida and from Maryland 
to California, demanding that their own 
State legislatures permit them similar re- 
ductions in order to protect them from the 
ruinous competition of Alabama. steel 
products. Since the cry of interstate com- 
petition has had such great force with State 
legislatures these many years, and since 
most State legislators are business men 
themselves, is it not logical that these other 


States will permit their own steel manufac- 
turers similar reductions? 

It is not entirely true, however, that all 
such merit-rating will be achieved by poli- 
tical pressure. Most States leave the deter- 
mination of merit rating to commissions 
which will study the problem and report 
regularly to the legislature; but even if 
some industrial firms are awarded such 
ratings on the basis of good employment 
experience, nevertheless the granting of 
merit-rating in one State, on whatever basis, 
cannot but result in the demand for similar 
merit-rating for similar industrial firms in 
other States on the grounds of interstate 
competition, if nothing else. In the light 
of some experience with State legislatures, 
it is not unreasonable to believe that merit- 
ratings will be awarded to companies if 
only on the grounds that some other State 
has given some competing company merit- 
rating. 

Multiply such instances by as many com- 
panies as will either earn merit-ratings or 
wheedle merit-ratings from their respective 
State legislatures, and then consider the 
national chaos which will result as far as 
funds for unemployment benefits are con- 
cerned. The only manner in which merit- 
ratings might be effectively administered in 
any industrial country is an a national basis 
with rate differentiations awarded to entire 
industries regardless of State lines—and 
even then it is questionable whether it is 
administratively possible. As the law stands 
now however, such national action is im- 
possible. 


No Federal Backing 


The unemployment insurance provisions 
of the Federal act are based on one financial 
assumption: every State system will have a 
self-sustaining, solvent fund, with disburse- 
ments less than, or equal to, income from 
payroll taxes and possibly, wage taxes. 

By assuming that a State can set up a 


self-sustaining unemployment insurance 
fund without any regular governmental 
subsidy it is believed that the State govern- 
ments can remove current purchasing power 
without ill effect and collectively pile up 
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tremendous surpluses of billions of dollars 
in boom years in order to meet the great 
demand for benefits in periods of depres- 
sion. Without some such equalizing mecha- 
nism, it would be impossible to maintain the 
solvency of the State funds during depres- 
sions, when the funds are needed most. 
The Federal act, however, does not lay 
down any financial standards with which 
the States must comply in order to safe- 
guard the solvency of their funds. As a 
result, there is great danger that State 
legislatures—knowing little of the financial 
details of unemployment insurance—might 
enact laws promising liberal unemployment 
benefits which the State funds could not 


afford. 


Questions of Solvency 

The solvency of a self-sustaining unem- 
ployment insurance fund—i.e., without 
annual governmental subsidies—depends 
on the amount of contributions to the fund, 
the initial waiting period before unemploy- 
ment benefits are paid, the amount of bene- 
fits, and the maximum duration of benefits. 
In a memorandum published by the Social 
Security Board entitled Actuarial Factors in 
State Unemployment Compensation Plans, 
there are presented computations which 
may be used by the States as guides in 
setting up the funds and safeguarding their 
solvency through a major depression. These 
computations are based on: (1) various 
surveys and samples of the extent and dura- 
tion of unemployment throughout the 
United States; (2) ‘“‘a hypothetical pooled 
fund” without any merit-rating, employer 
reserve, or any other such fund-depleting 
features, and (3) a rate of contribution re- 
ferring to a tax levied on the entire payroll 
without any wage exclusions. 

If these computations are of any value 
and if foreign unemployment insurance ex- 
perience is any guide, the following will be 
discovered: five State unemployment insur- 
ance funds—California, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin—will be insolvent 
by the next depression, 14 State funds— 
Arizona, Colorado, Louisiana, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
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Mexico, New York, South Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah—prob. 
ably will be insolvent, and 11 State funds 
—Alabama, District of Columbia, Maine. 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and West Virginia—will probably 
remain solvent. 

Merit-rating provisions in the laws of 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, and Indiana 
permit substantial payroll reductions which 
will-seriously decrease the State funds. With 
a minor and valueless exception in the 
Connecticut law, these laws do not require 
any compensating increase in payroll taxes 
which might offset the reductions. In addi- 
tion, the laws of California, Indiana, Idaho, 
and Wisconsin provide for employer re- 
serve accounts, guaranteed employment ac- 
counts, or exempted plans, which will re- 
move a stable source of revenue from the 
State funds. These States must, therefore, 
find themselves without adequate funds in a 
depression because of failure to build a 
huge pooled fund during the good years. 

The probability of insolvency in Arizona, 
Colorado, Louisiana,-Ohio, Oklahoma, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah is 
based on one general ground: these State 
laws provide for substantial payroll reduc- 
tions through merit-rating but, with the 
exception of Ohio, the compensating in- 
crease is too small to offset the reductions 
permitted. Moreover, there is no recogni- 
tion in these laws, including the Ohio law, 
that the State average of all contributions 
must reach a fixed minimum, sufficient to 
lay up surplus funds for benefits in bad 
times as well as good. The lack of some 
such provision will eventually lead to in- 
solvency. 

The New York and Rhode Island laws 
offer drawbacks of a more subtle character. 
Both of these States have a rate of unem- 
ployment higher than the national rate. 
Also, these State laws ‘prescribe certain 
wage exclusions, which, while commendable 
on other grounds, will tend to decrease the 
money available for unemployment bene- 
fits. Overlooking these facts, the legislatures 
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have provided for benefits which the State 
funds cannot possibly pay except in times 
of prosperity when unemployment is low. 

The probability of solvency in Maine, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, is based on the 
fact that these laws contain no merit-rating 
formulae, no wage exclusions, and do not 
provide for employer reserve, exempted 
plans, or any similar panaceas. They 
merely provide. funds for unemployment 
benefits. 

In calculating the probable solvency of 
the Alabama, District of Columbia, Oregon, 
and West Virginia funds, the special as- 
sumption is made that a fixed State average 
of all contributions in each State will be 
maintained. If some concerns are permitted 
to reduce their payroll tax to 1.5%, some 
other concerns in the State must contribute 
at the rate of 3.9% if a State fund of 2.7% 
is to be maintained. The solvency of these 
four funds depends on the strict adherence 
to the fixed State average provided in each 
of these laws. Whether any State legislature 
will raise the payroll tax of individual com- 
panies higher than the State average and 
the national rate, remains to be seen. 

The probability of solvency in Massachu- 
setts rests on an entirely novel considera- 
tion. This State law contains no merit- 
rating formulae, but it does provide for 
exempted plans. Large employers with 
stabilized employment may “contract out” 
of the State system. In the long run, this 
will be detrimental to the fund. But the 
Massachusetts law provides for a waiting 
period before benefits are payable which, 
on a cost basis, is equal to about 8 weeks a 
year. In that manner, few benefits will be 
paid out and the fund will probably be con- 
served. 


Possible Changes 


If the sample of 30 unemployment insur- - 


ance acts is at all indicative, we may expect 
to find somewhere in the next ten years or 
so, that about 18 of the 49 State funds are 
solvent, with the remaining 31 hovering on 
the brink of insolvency, and many of this 
latter group finally becoming insolvent. The 
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basic assumption in this argument is that 
there will be no change in the general struc- 
ture of any State law. To many, such an 
assumption would be unwarranted. But 
what are the possible changes? 

No State will attempt to raise the general 
payroll tax higher than the national figure 
of 2.7% or 3% on the familiar grounds of 
interstate competition; that leaves two other 
possible sources of revenue—the employee 
and the State Government. Some States 


‘ without employee contributions will require 


them, and others with such contributions 
will raise the rates. Probably no State itself 
will contribute, since most States derive 
their revenues from taxes on property and 
sales taxes, and any rise in such taxes would 
be decidedly unpopular. 

An initial levy five years hence to be paid 
by employees, or a raise in employee con- 
tributions, presumably would have to be 
justified on some popular grounds. The 
argument that more money must he placed 
into the State fund in order to safeguard its 
solvency during some future depression 
will not be very convincing in prosperous 
times, when the State funds will be quite 
large and employers are clamoring for 
merit-ratings and other payroll tax reduc- 
tions. 

An alternative not requiring new revenue, 
and the one which most likely will be taken, 
is the lengthening of the waiting period, 
the scaling down of the amount of benefits, 
and the shortening of the duration of bene- 
fits. At the last minute, when contributions 
have fallen because of widespread unem- 
ployment and the unemployed eligible for 
benefits have increased, most States prob- 
ably will lengthen the waiting period to 
eight and ten weeks, slash their benefits 
down to 25% of average wages—instead of 
50% as now provided—and increase the 
maximum duration of benefits to five and 
six weeks, at a period when it is most essen- 
tial to uphold mass purchasing power. 

In all this, there is no provision for 
money to be transferred from one solvent 
State fund to another insolvent state fund. 

Before it dissolved, the Committee on 
Economic Security indicated the need for’a 





“national reinsurance fund”; that is, a na- 
tional fund which will presumably derive 
its money from some sort of a levy on each 
State fund. It would be used to pay into the 
funds of those States having a rate of un- 
employment higher than the national aver- 
age or possibly an insolvent fund. However, 
a reinsurance fund would need the consent 
of each State before funds were available, 
and what State, knowing that its rate of un- 
employment is less than the national aver- 
age or that its own fund is apt to be solvent, 
would consent to have its fund tapped for 
the benefit of some other State? The notion 
is completely fantastic, if only in its. lack 
of political realism. 

While a reinsurance fund could be set 
up with Federal money, there is little likeli- 
hood of such an occurrence. The Federal 
Government probably will declare that the 
matter of insolvency of State funds is a 
State problem. 

The possibility of intelligent growth of 
any social insurance system, and the prob- 
ability that new and fruitful ideas en- 
gendered by the times could be incorporated 
in the old system, all depend on the basic 
simplicity of the legal and economic struc- 
ture of the law. The present Federal law, 
when in full bloom, will result in 49 unem- 
ployment insurance systems, each function- 
ing in a political, rather than an economic, 
unit, each developing its own highly com- 
plicated notions of taxation, merit-ratings, 
exempted employment plans, guaranteed 
employment accounts, employer reserve ac- 
counts. 

What courageous Congressman will pro- 
pose any amendments to the Federal law 
which would entail 49 separate State amend- 
ments and which would necessitate basic 
changes in his own State unemployment 
insurance system? Once the State laws are 
placed on the books and the administrative 
systems set up, vested interests of every sort 
are virtually certain to arise. 

The redrafting of the unemployment in- 
surance sections of the Social Security Act 
may be necessitated by an adverse court 
decision, but the desire to enact sound legis- 
lation may be a stimulus of equal impor- 
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tance. Since 30 State unemployment insur. 
ance acts are already on the statute books, 
it would be difficult to enact a national yp. 
employment insurance system with one na. 
tional fund—the soundest solution. The 
other alternative is a Federal subsidy plan, 
with the Federal Government taxing pay. 
rolls for a small part of the necessary 
revenue, and granting subsidies to States 
which enact sound and adequate laws. The 
States need have no taxing provisions in 
their State laws but only provisions for the 
disbursement of funds—e.g., flat benefits, 
duration of benefits, waiting period, etc. In 
this manner all the pitfalls of State merit. 
rating, employer reserves, guaranteed em- 
ployment, and exempted plans may be 
avoided, uniform State systems may be 
established, and a realistic attempt to deal 
with the problem of economic insecurity 
can be made. 

To the receipts of the small Federal pay- 
roll tax, the Federal Government can add 
a substantial contribution from its own 
general revenues. And with Federal re- 
sources behind the State funds, insolvency 
is impossible. There is no danger of un- 
limited Federal grants. 

From the brief outline of some of the 
more important blunders in the Social Se- 
curity Act, it is fairly evident what the 
future of unemployment insurance may be. 
We will have a duplicate taxing structure— 
Federal and State—with its unnecessary 
complexities, for the simple collection of 
payroll taxes; we will have the continuous 
impoverization of the working classes 
through sales and income taxes; we will 
have the constant cries of interstate compe- 
tition in connection with merit-ratings, em- 
ployer reserve accounts, guaranteed em- 
ployment plans, exempted plans, and the 
calamitous pressure to reduce contributions 
in each State; we will have the tragic ordeal 
of employees seeking their unemployment 
benefits from insolvent and unsubstantial 
State systems; and finally, we will have a 
gigantic and expensive administrative or- 
ganization spread throughout all the States 
furnishing, as it were, a wall of inertia 
against all change. 
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COOPERATION & RESETTLEMENT 


Old Utopian ideals, — in Europe, 


find a new, practical application 


BY REXFORD G. TUGWELL 


HE cooperative movement in America 

is rapidly reaching a stage of such 

potential importance that it will un- 
doubtedly raise considerable controversy 
before it goes much further. The contrast 
that it offers to free economic competition, 
as we in the United States have known it, 
makes it the likely object of attack by 
orthodox business men. 

To cooperate is defined as meaning “to 
work together.” But a wise person finds the 
context of the words he wants to understand 
somewhere outside the dictionary. Coopera- 
tion has by now become a movement with 
principles. Fortunately, the principles have 
from the first been very simple, and have 
suffered less, perhaps, from academic 
elaboration than most economic theories. 
In spite of Chief Justice Holmes’ remark 
that our Constitution enacted neither Her- 
bert Spencer’s social statics nor Adam 
Smith’s free competition, it is perfectly clear 
that most of our other judges thought other- 
wise, so that cooperation, if it ever falls 
into the judges’ grist, will doubtless be 
given as rough treatment as was the mild 
economic regulation of the New Deal. 

One of the reasons that the cooperative 
movement has been given considerable im- 
petus in recent years is the fact that coopera- 
tive ventures have arisen from a common 
need rather than from a common ideal, and 
for that reason rest upon firmer founda- 
tions. The newer cooperative enterprises 
have attempted to adhere closely to some 
vital but simple rules: First, that each mem- 
ber of the cooperative has but one vote; and 
that this vote be cast in person. Thus voting 
by proxy and absentee shareholding are 
eliminated. Second, that profits and savings 


be turned over to the members of the co- 
operative in proportion to the amount of 
business done by each member, rather than 
to outsiders in proportion to the amount of 
money invested. And, third, that a fixed 
interest rate, not dividends, should be paid 
on money invested, thus eliminating outside 
financial control. 

It is a-dogma in the movement that co- 
operation always begins among consumers. 
In fact, cooperation to produce is almost 
unknown as a modern way of organization. 
One reason for this is that consumer co- 
operation has one principle which producer 
cooperation cannot have. This is the prin- 
ciple that anyone can join on equal terms, 
which seems to rule out many producing 
organizations that otherwise come close to 
orthodox cooperation. There is so much 
confusion over terminology that it almost 
seems better to save the term “cooperation” 
for consumer activities and to call producer 
cooperation something else (although no 
name for it occurs to me). Because if the 
workers in an organization become owners 
also—that is, if the absentee shareholder 
is eliminated, what is the operation if it is 
not cooperative? Even though it is inex- 
pedient to admit to the organization anyone 
who may think he can qualify, it is still 
true that those who are there do work to- 
gether and work on an agreed basis of 
sharing in the yield or product. 

If the Government’s credit agencies 
should fall into the hands of certain types of 
administrators who might be described as 
“socially minded” producer cooperation 
also might soon grow to significant size. For 
instead of financiers, promoters, and stock 
manipulators ‘having the inside track, as 
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they do inevitably, with private bankers, 
there might then be a chance for cooperative 
groups to get started and to operate success- 
fully. With the wide spread of technical 
knowledge resulting from our universal 
education, monopolies of skill and knowl- 
edge are everywhere broken down. Only 
financial overlordship stands in the way of 
a good deal of this kind of insurgency. At 
present it is easy for a corporation, hard 
for an individual, and almost impossible for 
a cooperative to finance a productive opera- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, despite handicaps, the con- 
sumer cooperative movement is growing. 
This movement is being stimulated to a 
large extent by the very forces that are op- 
posed to it in principle. If legislatures 
persist in suppressing chain stores, and 
Congress sticks to the theory of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, the result is apt to be a 
great growth of consumer cooperatives 
rather than, as was intended, a renaissance 
of independent retail merchandising. If 
this should happen, it is likely to become as 
unpatriotic to produce or consume cooper- 
atively as it has been lately to express 
sympathy with communism. 

Our business men are foresighted about 
suppressing these movements once they 
raise their heads, but not, usually, about 
correcting the conditions which give them 
a chance. Consumer cooperation never got 
started in this country simply because it 
was needed less than elsewhere. The chain 
stores sold goods of excellent quality at 
low prices, and consumers liked that kind 
of treatment after what they had been get- 
ting at the musty old corner grocery. You 
can hear that Americans are too individual- 
istic or too independent to cooperate. That 
is pure fancy. They will cooperate fast 
enough rather than go back to the system 
which the chain stores put out of business. 


RA Steps In 

At any rate, when the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration began with a mandate to aid 
low-income farmers; one way which oc- 
curred to us as being worth trying was the 
cooperative way, whether orthodox or not. 
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For we had the power to make loans as 
well as grants, and loans to cooperatives as 
well as to individuals in the low-income 
classes. To be sure, we had to argue with 
Comptroller-General McCarl for some 
months as to what a “low-income farmer” 
was before we could get the money set 
aside for aiding the underprivileged un. 
tangled from the mess of red tape; and then 
again we had to reargue the question of 
what a “low-income” farmer was for the 
purpose of forming a cooperative. But we 
ultimately got started on a program of 
small loans to groups in need of aid, which 
has taught us a good deal about the be. 
havior of people under economic pressure, 

The Resettlement Administration has 
financed both consumer and producer co- 
operatives—and a considerable variety of 
each. In other words, we were, in a limited 
way, administering a credit agency, and we 
set out to be “social-minded.” We found 
that there were plenty of farmers who 
wanted to cooperate. The ruling that all 
members of our “co-ops” had to be “desti- 
tute or low-income farmers” hampered us 
greatly, and for obvious reasons. It is an 
unusual county in which we have more than 
300 clients, and these are scattered every- 
where. Three hundred farm families spread 
over a whole county cannot maintain a re- 
tail store; and there are a good many other 
economic activities which are similarly 
made difficult. 

Yet some retail enterprises have been 
financed, and the range of activities which 
are being tried cooperatively is rather 
startling. Let me name a few: soil terracing, 
limestone production, pulp-wood cutting, 
fertilizer and other purchasing groups, ir 
rigation, drainage, canning, breeding 
(cattle, sheep, mules, horses), dairying, 
medical and dental services, telephone lines, 
syrup mills, starch mills, etc. I could go 
on at considerable length naming activities 
in which low-income farmers have actually 
felt it was more advantageous to work to- 
gether than to work singly. 

Some of these enterprises are rather obvi- 
ous and simple, as when a few neighbors 
join in buying a good bull or a few carloads 
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Resettlement Administration 


MONUMENT TO COOPERATION: Farmers band together to beat the middleman; 


here is concrete evidence of their effort 
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of fertilizer. But some are novel. And a few 
are venturesome. There was no particular 
risk involved in lending funds to the Dakota 
Farmers’ Union to begin a turkey-raising 
enterprise. They had done it before in that 
country, and they knew they could make 
a good thing of it. But when 150 clients 
in an Arkansas county, with the advice and 
consent of the County Medical Association, 
formed a medical cooperative for family 
care at a fixed rate per year, and Resettle- 
ment .provided the funds, there was likely 
to be some disturbance. Productive opera- 
tions are made so difficult in many places 
by the prevalence of malaria, hookworm, 
venereal diseases, or preventable malnutri- 
tion, that any kind of rehabilitation is im- 
possible until something has been done 
about health. Clients were unable to get 
care because they could not pay unless they 
could produce an income. Resettlement 
broke the vicious circle. And this type of 
cooperative has begun to spread. But the 
organized physicians have declared war 
now, and what the result will be no one 
can tell. 


Rescuing the Stranded 


More provocative still are the collective 
operations begun at the stranded-worker 
communities. These were less the result of- 
theory or the desire to try cooperative enter- 
prises than of sheer necessity. These com- 
munities were inherited by the Resettlement 
Administration from the Subsistence Home- 
stead Corporation of the Interior Depart- 
ment, which had set them up in an attempt 
to provide stranded miners, mill-workers, 
and other industrial workers in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Tennessee with 
homestead plots of three to five acres, so 
that they could live on the proceeds of their 
own gardens and part-time work in indus- 
try. In establishing them, the subsistence 
homestead organization succumbed to a 
number of fallacies. One of these, and the 
most doubtful, was that industry would 
move to aggregations of willing workers. 
The whole experience of industrialism 
pointed in the opposite direction; neverthe- 
less the trial was made. 
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The hope that industry would move in 
and provide part-time work to the residents 
of the new communities soon vanished. Any 
chance that the idea might have worked was 
quickly dissipated when Congress, at the 
behest of certain petty interests who feared 
competition, rushed in to prevent Govern. 
ment participation. As it was, the pretty 
homes had been begun and the small 
acreage plots had been laid out when the 
Resettlement Administration took over. It 
was a case of making the best of a bad job. 

No part of the work of the Resettlement 
Administration has been so severely criti- 
cized as these communities, which were 
established on a theory in which none of 
us believed; yet, with the use of cooperative 
devices and by working practically with the 
materials at hand, they are becoming as 
interesting places to inhabit as there are 
in the United States. If industry could not 
be established by Government, or if private 
industry could not be induced to come in, 
we saw that we should have to reduce our 
dependence on that. The other resource 
was agriculture. But three and five acre 
units were useless, and especially so in situ- 
ations far from markets and without cli- 
matic advantages. 

We, therefore, did the only thing possible 
to give the people there a chance. We began 
the organization of cooperative production. 
We bought land in areas around the estab- 
lished community, brought in management. 
filtered practical ideas through the schools. 
and loaned the funds for the establishment 
of a congeries of cooperatives at each place. 
Instead of each homestead having a scrawny 
flock of chickens in the yard, with a hog of 
doubtful parentage, and a cow that might 
or might not yield enough milk to pay for 
her keep, each homesteader owns a share 
in a large-scale poultry enterprise, a scien- 
tific hog-raising business, and an up-to-date 
dairy. And most of them pay and pay well. 


Organizing the Sheep 


This is not the whole story. There are 
processing plants in a small way; one 
makes cheese, another sorghum syrup; one 
cans vegetables, another works up timber; 
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Cooperation and Resettlement 


one produces limestone, another grades and 
sells high-bred potatoes for seed. Then 
there are the retail buying and selling 
cooperatives which handle marketing both 
ways, solving the old problem for farmers 
who have always had to buy at retail and 
sell at wholesale. Nothing like these com- 
munities has ever been seen in this coun- 
iry. Perhaps these will not be allowed to 
survive. They are surrounded continually 
by acircle of enemies with bared teeth, who 
feel that their success would jeopardize 
some good hunting they had always felt 
belonged to them. It has been a painful 
surprise to see the Government suddenly 
organizing the sheep; all good Governments 
before have been on the side of the wolves. 
And perhaps Resettlement may be made to 
fall in line and give up a Quixotism which 
other credit agencies avoided even in the 
early days of the New Deal, and which they 
look on askance now and will abolish or 
emasculate if they can. 

Westmoreland, Arthurdale, Crossville, 
Red House and Tygart Valley are bad 
enough, but Jersey Homesteads (near 
Hightstown, in New Jersey) is considered 
to be the limit. For here not only is the 
village planned as a close community with- 
out homestead features and with all agricul- 
tural operations carried out collectively, but 
a cooperative garment factory is in full 
operation and doing nicely. This is a mar- 
riage of city and country, industry and 
agriculture, such as has been dreamed of 
by more idealists than could be named off- 
hand. But that there is anything idealistic 
or fancy about these pioneering New York 
East Side Jews, no one can believe who has 
heard one of their discussions of the operat- 
ing problems they face together day by day. 
They are not so much learning to cooperate 
as learning to manage. Cooperation is a 
commitment made in the set-up; it has 
passed beyond discussion. 

Anyone who will go to Hightstown with 
open eyes and ears can learn a good deal 
about economics and society. He may come 
away with the suspicion that individualism 
in America is something which has been 
forced on individuals, and that virtue has 


been made of it first to make it tolerable 
and then to preserve its exploitable features 
for those who profit from them. Coopera- 
tion, he can learn, is the easiest, most 
natural thing in the world. People do not 
function well that way; they make some- 
thing out of it which otherwise someone 
else would get. But people with open eyes 
and ears are going there—and to Arthur- 
dale and the other communities, and to the 
Greenbelt towns, in thousands every Sun- 
day. It’s very educational. And there are 
a surprising number of the homesteaders 
who do not seem to tire of answering ques- 
tions and who have come to regard them- 
selves not as rescued families but as ex- 
amples of good social organization. 


Practice Versus Theory 


All these activities, as has been intimated, 
were practical answers to puzzling prob- 
lems. Neither our rehabilitation coopera- 
tives nor our community enterprises were 
undertaken to prove any theory nor, indeed, 
to further the cooperative movement. We 
had no interest of that sort. But we soon 
found that the cooperative movement had 
an interest in us. 

Two kinds of cooperation have been 
notably successful in this country: the 
marketing of farm products, and the com- 
mon purchasing of goods by farmers and 
others who were independent except for 
this function. These groups have lobbies, 
national organizations, paid secretaries, and 
all the other paraphernalia of groups who 
expect legislative favors. They have sought 
orthodoxy as naturally as a chameleon 
changes color and for the same reason. It 
seemed to them not unlikely that Resettle- 
ment Administration cooperatives might 
make their own protective coloration dif_i- 
cult. It would become clearer and clearer, 
they evidently felt, that cooperation in- 
volved, or could involve, something more 
than simple buying and selling in an other- 
wise undisturbed business system. 

But this kind of orthodoxy was not so 
troublesome as another. As was said before, 
there is a cooperative movement which has 
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become literary. And although its prin- 
ciples are simple, they are rigid. Every 
novice who is brought into the fold is re- 
quired to learn the Rochdale story by heart. 
It is simply the story, as most of us know, 
of the weavers in the town of Rochdale, 
England, over a hundred years ago, who 
had to face the fact that wages were low 
and the price of bread high. A strike for 
higher wages failed. So they tried to do 
something about the price of bread. They 
organized what has come to be known as 
a consumer cooperative and started a store. 
It is, of course, a thrilling experience in 
non-capitalist motives; it shows, for in- 
stance, resources in human nature of which 
ordinary economic activities make no use 
whatever. . 

But the story has not proved to have any 
lesson for producers as such, so that pro- 
duction has come to be thought of as a 
rather unimportant appendage of consump- 
tion. The British and the continental co- 
operatives have been from time to time 
forced to produce some goods in self- 
defense; but their production has been no 
more cooperative than it would be in any 
factory. The workers there might be work- 
ing for any employer of labor; the consum- 
ers for whom they work merely take the 
place of ordinary shareholders. 

When Resettlement came to regard its 
necessities, for instance, at Arthurdale, as 
largely those of joint production as well 
as marketing and purchasing, it did not fit 
very well the historic picture. But there was 
another and more serious difficulty. It has 
always been thought that cooperation is 
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less an economic than a semi-religious or, 
perhaps, educational movement. At any 
rate, there is an element of evangelism in 
it. It was conceived to thrive on difficulties, 
It had to begin by fighting the world around 
it and by cohering because of real or fancied 
oppression, forcing its way into prosperity 
less by economic advantage than by loyalty 
among its members even at a sacrifice. And 
Resettlement was attempting something 
quite different. It was furnishing a friendly 
atmosphere at the outset. The circle of its 
enemies was kept remote from the com. 
munities themselves. There was riothing to 
fight except nature and human stupidity. 
What the cooperators had to do was to 
make a good job of managing their enter- 
prises. It was all too easy in one way and 
too difficult in another. 

It is going to be interesting to see whether 
the practical or the evangelistic approach 
is correct. Some of the activities which 
seem prosperous now may prove not to be. 
From this a great deal will be learned. In 
any case, unless the experiment is stopped, 
by Congress, by the Courts, or by other un- 
friendly forces, Resettlement will, in this 
matter of cooperatives, have served, as it 
has in others, to open large cracks in 
orthodoxy. It may change the literary con- 
ception in some respects. But these are by- 
products, and to us unimportant. Our in- 
terest has been the practical one of raising 
the lowest income levels we have in this 
country closer to what we call the American 
standard. For that purpose the devices we 
have borrowed, stolen, or invented seem to 
have promise. 





The Right to Break Strikes 


The story of an American industry, 


profitable though hardly respectable 


BY EDWARD LEVINSON 


ROFESSIONAL strikebreaking has 

recently won the attention a major in- 

dustry deserves. From time to time 
since the 1870’s particularly violent strikes 
have brought an appreciation of this 
uniquely American business. The muck- 
raking era thirty years ago drew the lid 
slightly from this garbage pail of indus- 
trial refuse, but scandals, political and 
financial, held the major spotlight until 
the period of righteousness had spent itself. 
The U. S. Industrial Commission of 1915 
returned to the subject, but the war days 
soon fastened attention on other matters and 
placed the report of the commission pre- 
maturely among the academic books. 

The phenomenon of hired “adjusters” 
and “stabilizers” of industrial relations 
has since become more prevalent than ever. 
The labor militancy created by the NRA 
and governmental sanction of unionization 
brought an immediate counter-attack and 
an unheard-of rich harvest for -the profes- 
sional strikebreakers in all their depart- 
ments: espionage, the promotion of com- 
pany unions, the supplying of guards, 
armed and unarmed, and the recruiting of 
replacements for strikers. 

So lustily did the strikebreaking indus- 
iry take up its work, that the National Labor 
Relations Board found its efforts peacefully 
to adjust labor disputes seriously im- 
peded. It requested a Federal investiga- 
tion, and the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor directed Senator Robert M. 
La Follette and two other members to make 
a preliminary survey and determine the 
necessity for a full-fledged Senatorial 
probe equipped with finances and with the 
right to subpoena the books and records 


of the strikebreaking agencies and their 
retainers. Drawing largely from a study of 
the lifework of Pearl L. Bergoff, confessed 
Strikebreaker King, and supplementing 
these findings with the first-hand experi- 
ences of labor leaders, the Senatorial sub- 
committee returned an illuminating, though 
still far from complete, picture of the in- 
dustry and its current techniques. On the 
basis of this report, the Senate voted the 
fuller inquiry which is now in progress. 


Industry’s Strong Arm 

A survey of fifty cities has revealed be- 
tween 700 and 800 strikebreaking organi- 
zations, most of them calling themselves 
private detective agencies. At least 222 
agencies which furnish labor spies were 
found. A conservative estimate placed the 
number of paid informers in the ranks of 
union labor at 40,000, or one spy for each 
local union of the American Federation of 
Labor. Twelve agencies were national or- 
ganizations with branches in several cities. 
One, the Railway Audit and Inspection 
Company, is connected through an inter- 
locking directorate with Federal Labora- 
tories, Inc., which carries on an extensive 
business in supplying guns and ammunition 
to agencies, companies, and public officials 
in strike areas. 

The list of companies using strikebreak- 
ing services includes firms from every in- 
dustry in the nation. An investigator for the 
labor board placed industry’s annual bill 
for industrial spies at $80,000,000. 

Digging down into the details, the vary- 
ing techniques are discovered: New labor 
unions with hundreds, sometimes thou- 
sands, of members suddenly fall away to a 





score of followers; the secretaries are dis- 


covered to be employees of detective 
agencies. Other unions engage in ill-advised 
strikes, or sign poor agreements; spies are 
revealed in strategic positions. An employer 
retains a strikebreaking agency and places 
some of its operatives among his workers; 
the workers soon tear up or return their 
union charters, their organizations shattered 
by dissension and mistrust. A desire for 
unionization appears in a plant; a company 
union is hurriedly organized—through the 
inspiration of a professional public “labor 
relations expert.” Union records are stolen; 
a spy and a spy agency are convicted. A 
union worker testifies before a Government 
board; he is trailed and discharged. 

And turning to the division of the in- 
dustry which supplies guards: An agency 
ships 150 guards to a Southern mill town; 
they are sworn in as policemen and create 
such a disturbance that the Governor of 
the State deports them. Strikers in a ma- 
chine shop conduct a long and peaceful 
walkout; five guards—three of them ex- 
criminals—appear in the city and in the 
dead of night smear the homes of the strike- 
leaders with paint. An agency supplies a 
guard to protect a wealthy home during a 
strike; the guard steals $54,000 in gems and 
furs. Police raid one agency during a strike 
and find it has been taken over by a group 
of racketeer gangsters. Another agency is 
raided and turns up nine men with criminal 
records. A company goes through the mo- 
tion of collective bargaining; at the same 
time it hires private guards and lays in a 
supply of tear gas. Officials of a textile 
union begin a ten-year sentence after convic- 
tion—on a charge of planting dynamite; the 
witnesses against them prove to be strike 
guards, some of them ex-convicts. 

Then there is the third category, the re- 
placements, known as “finks” in the indus- 
try. Almost 20,000 of them are hired in a 
New York strike, and the employers’ spokes- 
man states, at the end of the strike, that 
only 15% of them would make desirable 
employees. A check-up of one agency’s re- 
cruits reveals that 10% of its strikebreakers 
have major criminal records. 
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Through all this there runs one outstand. 
ing common rule: the complete irresponsi. 
bility before the law of agencies supplying 
these spies, guards, and strikebreakers. — 


Government Investigations 

If official condemnation had been sufk. 
cient, the strikebreaking industry would 
have been ended decades ago. The Home. 
stead affair in 1892 first brought to the 
nation’s attention this new factor in indus- 
trial life. The sending of 150 armed Pinker- 
ton men into a peaceful, strikebound com- 
munity brought a battle and the death of 
eleven men. Both the House and the Senate 
investigated, and committees of both de. 
plored importation of the Pinkertons. They 
found the Pinkerton men of a low order of 
intelligence and responsibility. The Sena- 
tors called the Pinkerton labor espionage 
“an utterly vicious system—responsible for. 
much of the ill-feeling displayed by the 
working classes.” The committee enter- 
tained some doubts of the legality of ship- 
ping armed men across State lines, but 
Robert A. Pinkerton gave assurance that 
such was not his custom. The men went in 
one train, the guns and ammunition in an- 
other, he said. 

Governors of West Virginia, in 1907 and 
1912, denounced the handiwork of the 
Pinkerton competitors, the Baldwin-Felts 
agency. The United States Industrial Com- 
mission (1902) echoed the findings of the 
Congressional committees and once again 
doubt was expressed of the “technical legal- 
ity” of the employment of private guards. 
The U. S. Department of Labor in 1914 
decried the slaughter of Michigan strikers 
by private guards of the Waddell-Mahon 
agency. 

The most sweeping denunciation of the 
entire strikebreaking system came in 1915 
from the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, created by President Wilson. The 
report of the commission called the armed 
guards “lawless criminals” and referred to 
the “endless crimes” of the Bergoff and 
other agencies. The employer members of 
the commission dissented from the sweep- 
ing majority report but granted that “there 
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has been an abundance of testimony to 
prove to our satisfaction that some em- 
ployers ... have employed gunmen in 
strikes, who were disreputable characters, 


and who assaulted innocent people and _ 


committed other crimes most reprehensible 
in character.” 

As a remedy, the commission urged that 
Congress ‘set up prohibitions, with severe 
penalties for violations, on the transporta- 
tion over State lines of men, either armed, 
or with the intention of arming them, as 
private guards; and the prohibition of ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of cannon, 
machine guns, and other implements of war- 
fare when intended for private use. The 
commissioners urged the regulation, and 
failing that, the complete abolition of pri- 
vate detective agencies, private employ- 
ment bureaus, and espionage services; the 
strict enforcement of laws requiring that 
applicants be informed when they are to be 
sent out on strikebreaking jobs; and the 
exclusive assumption by cities and States 
of responsibilities for policing. They urged 
a closer scrutiny of men sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs and legislation providing that they 
be bona-fide residents of the States in which 
they serve; that they be compelled to give a 
complete picture of their activities for ten 
years previous to their proposed deputiza- 
tion; that no ex-convict shall be sworn in 
as a deputy; and that no deputy shall re- 
ceive pay from private sources. 

As the post-war militancy of the labor 
movement waned, the problem of what to 
do about the professional strikebreakers 
receded into the background. But after the 
Coolidge era and the crash, came the New 
Deal with its Wagner labor relations acts 
and with them, a rebirth of the professional 
strikebreaking industry. Forty-two strikers 
and others died in strikes in 1934, and the 
outcry against strikebreakers was renewed. 
Governor Lehman of New York and Mayor 
Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee led the fight, 
though Mr. Lehman’s efforts were set to 
naught by opposition in the State legisla- 
ture. The National Labor Relations Board 
induced the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Education to make a preliminary survey of 
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forces working to defeat the intent of the 
Wagner act. Senator Byrnes of North Caro. 
lina caused the Senate to pass a bill mak. 
ing it illegal to ship men across State lines 
for the purpose of depriving labor of its 
legal rights. The House approved and 


the President signed the bill, but it will 
prove to be a weak barrier. The Mayor of 
Philadelphia decreed, without waiting for 
law, that professional strikebreakers would 
not be tolerated in his city. 


Legislation 

The sum total of effective legislation 
enacted during these decades of public con- 
demnation, however, is not impressive. 
Twenty-six States have made illegal the 
circulation of industrial blacklists (one of 
the principal products: of industrial spy 
agencies) though in most cases the loop- 
holes are large enough for even the dullest 
agency or employer to perceive. Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, and Virginia have 
laws against bribing trade union officers. 
Wisconsin alone has a law aimed at block- 
ing entirely the work of labor spies. 

Arkansas, Colorado, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Washington, 
and Wisconsin prohibit the importation of 
armed guards from other States except, in 
most cases, by special permission of the 
respective Governors. One of the most 
drastic laws is that of Massachusetts, where 
private armed guards must have been em- 
ployed at least two months prior to a strike, 
must be citizens of the State, and must not 
have been convicted of a felony. Twenty- 
two States have laws which give express 
permission for the employment of private 
industrial police, their appointment to be 
approved by the Governor, and_ their 
salaries paid by the companies which use 
them. Pennsylvania in 1935 outlawed 
completely the employment of private 
guards. 

Importation of strikebreakers, as dis- 
tinguished from guards and spies, is per- 
mitted in all States. California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 





The Right to Break Strikes 


Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin seek to 
compel agencies and employers to notify 
prospective strikebreakers of the nature of 
their work. The Federal and several State 
employment services follow the same pro- 
cedure. But the right to import strike- 
breakers is enhanced in thirty-two States 
by legislation which outlaws interference 
with them by means of force, violence, or, 
in some States, the calling of names. Thus 
New Hampshire shields the sensitive feel- 
ings of its “finks” by making it a mis- 
demeanor to address any “offensive, deri- 
sive or annoying word” to them. Michigan 
prohibits interference with strikebreakers 
by means of “threats, intimidation or other- 
wise.” 

Some cities have been moved at times 
through accidents and deaths caused by in- 
experienced strikebreakers, to bar the use 
of the latter in street car strikes. But today 
only one State appears to have any fear of 
street car operation by strikebreakers. 
Louisiana requires ten days’ local instruc- 
tion for motormen at the hands of a person 
employed within the State for a year. New 
York law requires merely that a motorman 
be “examined” by the company hiring him. 
Washington requires a three-day training 
period for motormen but waives this regu- 
lation in times of strike. 

The Wisconsin law, enacted in 1925, goes 
furthest in its attempt to embarrass and 
limit the activities of private guards and 
labor spies. While several States require 
the licensing of private detective agencies, 
usually in a perfunctory way, the Wisconsin 
law dictates that each guard and detective 
emploved by an agency shall hold a license. 
The term “detective” specifically includes 
industrial spies, described as “inside shop 
operatives.” Filing of the operatives’ names 
and pictures with the State, where they are 
available for public inspection, is, of course, 
a serious drawback to undercover work. 
Other sections of the statute fix stringent 
requirements to be met by each licensee, 
and require the posting of substantial bonds 
—510,000 by an agency and $2,000 for each 
operative—which may be attached in the 
event of damage done to life or property. 
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Furthermore, two citizens must be produced 
who will agree to underwrite the total 
amount of possible damage. Local police 
and fire authorities may examine the back- 
ground and records of applicants for license 
and may subpoena witnesses deemed neces- 
sary. Proceedings to revoke licenses may be 
instituted on complaint of six citizens. 

In 1935, Daniel W. Hoan, Socialist 
Mayor of Milwaukee, caused the enactment 
of a city ordinance aimed at making the 
employment of strikebreakers largely use- 
less. The ordinance is based on the con- 
sideration that the Wagner act has made 
collective bargaining public policy. It 
therefore specifies that where employers 
have refused to deal with the chosen repre- 
sentatives of strikers, and such refusal 
causes large crowds to collect threatening 
life, property, and public peace, the mayor 
or chief of police may step in and close the 
plants. The presence of these conditions 
must first be determined by a committee 
of nine, three representing capital, three 
labor and three the clergy of different de- 
nominations, all appointed by the Mayor. 

The Wisconsin legislation and Mayor 
Hoan’s ordinance challenge the very foun- | 
dations on which American industry has 
erected its right to break strikes—a right 
which, it is argued, is grounded on two 
fundamentals: the right of a worker to take 
a job whenever and wherever he may find 
it, and, second, the absolute right of an 
individual or corporation to carry on busi- 
ness no matter how much disorder its poli- 
cies may entail. 

The majority report of the 1915 Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations backed up 
the assertions of organized labor that 
neither of these rights should be regarded 
as sacred. 

“The ‘right to work’ guaranteed to the 
strikebreaker,” the Commission observed, ~ 
“seems to be based on the conception that 
the strikebreaker is normally a working- 
man, who seeks work and desires to take 
the place of the striker. The fact is, prac- 
tically without exception, either that the 
strikebreaker is not a genuine workingman 
but is a professional who merely fills the 
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place of the worker and is unable or un- 
willing to do steady work.” The Commis- 
sion challenged also the conception of the 
absolute “right to do business.” This right, 
it suggested, should be accorded only in- 
sofar as its exercise is in the public interest, 
“and it may be restricted or prohibited 
through the police power whenever it is 
dangerous or in any way deleterious to the 
public.” 

But the views voiced by the Commission 
in 1915 have failed to find favor in the 
courts, notably during the steel strike in 
1919, when Mayor Davis of Cleveland 
caused the deportation of 200 imported 
strikebreakers on the ground that their 
presence was a menace to the public peace. 
The American Steel and Wire Company 
promptly appealed to the Federal Courts, 
whereupon Judge Westerhaven roundly 
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denounced the Mayor and held his action 
illegal even though it had been taken to 
preserve the peace. 
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Though the strikebreaking industry in 
the immediate past has been subjected to 
new and sensational exposures, the funda- 
mental issues remain: 

Shall men be permitted to take the jobs 
of others solely for the purpose of break- 
ing’ strikes? Shall industry continue to 
enjoy the right to operate, regardless of 
the public inconvenience such operation 
may entail? Shall the employment of spies 
still be permitted to abridge labor’s right 
to organize in unions of its own choosing? 
Shall irresponsible men, most frequently 
thugs and paid by employers be given 
the work of preserving “law and order”? 


Chiang Kai-shek 


IKE Benjamin Franklin, Chiang Kai- 
shek keeps a diary; in it he records 
the vacillations of his temper—when he be- 
came too hot-headed, or admonished his 
people too severely. In it, too, no doubt, 
are the Chinese dictator’s more important 
political reflections. His kidnaper, Chang 
Hsueh-Liang, rebellious 38-year-old sub- 
commander of the national Chinese combat 
forces, is reported to have read it thor- 
oughly before releasing the dictator last 
December, after the mysterious and abortive 
effort allegedly to force a war with Nippon. 
Despite a gradually stiffening attitude, 
Chiang Kai-shek has avoided open conflict 
with Japan. He-has often been accused of 
“selling-out” his country, while he worked 
tirelessly for national unity. 
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INSIDE MEXICO 


There are parallels to the struggle 


in Spain, but Mexico goes forward 


BY MAURICE HALPERIN 


HERE are several reasons why I 

chose Vera Cruz as a vantage point 

from which to view the Mexican 
scene. You have to get away from Mexico 
City if you want to get a true perspective 
on Mexican realities. It is, of course, an 
exaggeration to say that Mexico City is not 
Mexico, just as it is wrong to say, cate- 
gorically, that New York is not the United 
States. Both cities in many respects offer 
a condensed, concentrated image of the es- 
sential characteristics of their respective 
countries. 

Nevertheless, the distinction between 
metropolis and nation is a far more legiti- 
mate one in Mexico than in our own coun- 
try. Rural and provincial Mexico—and 
that means practically the entire country 
outside of the capital—has been so little 
urbanized, so little affected by industrial 
civilization, that it seems to constitute a 
world apart. 

Vera Cruz is neither the most backward 
nor the most developed of the Mexican 
states, but it is one of the largest, compara- 
tively well populated, and endowed with a 
ereat diversity of natural resources, includ- 
ing a fertile soil. Strangely enough, it is 
both the most radical and the most reac- 
tionary of the states. It is thus an area which 
is not only typical of Mexico as a whole, 
but also the center of its most aggravated 
conflicts. Moreover, like the rest of the 
Mexican hinterland, though with more ob- 
vious effect, Vera Cruz constantly feeds the 
capital with its antithetical and interacting 
currents of social and political activity. 

This was dramatically brought out when 
Manlio Fabio Altamirano was assassinated 
last June in a Mexico City restaurant. Alta- 


mirano, one of the ablest and most progres- 
sive members of the National Chamber of 
Deputies, was governor-elect of Vera Cruz. 
It was quickly established by the police 
that the crime was a political one and that 
the murderer had been paid by the owners 
of one of the largest haciendas (feudal 
plantations) in the state. 

The repercussions of the affair were felt 
immediately. Altamirano was one of the 
leaders of the Mexican People’s Front, an 
organization similar to the coalition in 
Spain now struggling against the fascist 
rebels. He was a staunch friend of the 
labor unions and peasant leagues. Hence 
protests began ‘pouring in to President Car- 
denas, demanding not only swift punish- 
ment for the real criminals, but also a 
thorough cleaning up of reactionaries. The 
assassination, it was maintained, served as 
a warning that a small but powerful clique 
of feudal landowners was réady to use vio- 
lence to gain its ends. Yet in Mexico City 
the danger seemed unreal. 


The Old and New: Mexico 


In ancient, semi-tropical Jalapa, beauti- 
ful and placid capital of Vera Cruz, the 
death of Altamirano took on meaning. I 
easily sensed the deep-rooted antagonisms 
that divide the old Mexico from the new in 
the small, comfortable hotel where I stayed. 
First I was visited by two elderly ladies, 
relatives of prominent Mexico City officials 
whom I knew. They were relics of the old 
aristocracy and spoke mournfully of Ja- 
lapa and Mexico. When I cheerfully com- 
plimented them on the charms of their city, 
they shook their heads and sighed: “Before 
the Revolution, thirty years ago, life was 
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worth while in Jalapa.”. Later in the eve- 
ning, a man in work clothes came to see me. 
He was secretary of the local plasterers’ 
union. Don Fernando, the host, frowned 
slightly when he led him to my room. The 
plasterer talked about the problems of the 
workers: “Mexico before the Revolution 
was a living hell for us; now we struggle 
and have hope, but we really live for the 
future.” It was nine o’clock and dinner 
was just being served. I took him with me 
to the dining room where, amidst the in- 
dignant glares of the other patrons, we fin- 
ished our conversation over thick steaks and 
a bottle of Rioja. 

I realized, of course, that I had broken a 
sacred convention, that I had cut across 
class lines almost as rigid here as the color 
line in Mississippi. It was amusing, too, 
especially the perplexity of the good Don 
Fernando who could never understand how 
an obviously respectable guest with friends 
like the two refined ladies, would sit at the 
table with a worker. Yet it revealed in a 
casual, though striking, manner the abyss 
separating a small group, survivors of 
Mexico’s past, from the rest of the popula- 
tion. 


Remnants of Aristocracy 


In Jalapa I discovered thai this group 
has not given up hope, that it desperately 
strives to maintain its power and wealth. 
Nearby is the hacienda whose owners the 
Federal authorities had implicated in the 
murder of Altamirano. They had been ar- 
rested but were soon out on bail, and as 
far as I know they are still at liberty. I 
wanted to visit the hacienda, but everybody 
urged me to stay away. It was unsafe, they 
said, especially since the assassination, be- 
cause the guards were in the habit of shoot- 
ing first and asking questions later. 

However, I spoke to many people who 
at one time or another had been at the 
hacienda or had had dealings with its pro- 
prietors, and from them I could gather a 
clear picture of the institution. Though it 
is equipped with modern machinery for the 
manufacture of sugar cane alcohol, it is not 
unlike a medieval fortress in its social or- 
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ganization. The peasants and workers em. 
ployed there live in villages scattered over 
its vast domains, and for all practical pur- 
poses are serfs, bound to the hacienda by 
eternal debt and the constant vigilance of 
armed guards. 

Ever since 1917, when the present Mexi- 
can Constitution was adopted, these typi- 
cally feudal conditions have been abolished 
by law. Nevertheless they have managed 
to survive in many parts of the country. In 
this particular case, the original proprietor 
had obtained the protection of an influen- 
tial revolutionary general by giving him a 
half interest in the hacienda; and though 
at one time the state government of Vera 
Cruz fell into the hands of radicals, the 
general had been able to use the troops at 
his disposal to safeguard his property 
against both state and national laws. 

At the present time, the hacienda has a 
private army estimated at some five hun- 
dred men equipped with the most modern 
rifles and machine guns. This force has, 
during the last year or so, served as a de- 
fense nucleus for other haciendas through- 
out the state. Since President Cardenas 
assumed oflice, the Federal Government has 
seriously taken up the task of distributing 
small farming lots to landless villages. 
Nevertheless, whenever the peasants of this 
district attempt to take possession of the 
land, the guardias blancas (white guards). 
as the peasants call them, drive them ofl 
with a hail of bullets. 

Concerning most of these facts there is 
universal agreement. The hacendados are 
often frank in admitting that they resist the 
laws with force and violence if necessary. 
In the case of Altamirano, whom they rec- 
ognized as their implacable enemy and as 
one who would stop at nothing in enforcing 
agrarian laws, they did all in their power 
to prevent his election. Having failed, they 
turned in desperation to other means. 


Code of the Hacendados 

To think of these feudal landlords as 
mere degraded criminals is a mistake. They 
are, as a rule, personally honorable, pleas- 
ant, and cultivated gentlemen. Their chief 
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THEY DON’T WANT CALLES: A novel demonstration outside the Chamber of Deputies 


against the return to Mexico of General Calles, former dictator. 


difficulty is that they live in the past, that 
they are bound to an old order and an an- 
cient code. For them, the real Mexico is 
feudal Mexico, the pre-revolutionary Mex- 
ico of humble peons and mighty aristo- 
crats. While many of them were: swept 
away during the holocaust of 1910-1920, 
those who survived have tenaciously 
resisted the encroachment of modern civi- 
lization. They do not recognize the Con- 
stitution of 1917 as law. 

At the same time, one can scarcely blame 
the peasants for becoming increasingly bit- 
ter, impatient, and militant. At the dingy 
headquarters of the “Genuine League of 
Agrarian Communities” in Jalapa, they 
told me that the guardias blancas have 
killed twenty-five hundred peasants in the 
state of Vera Cruz during the past three 
years. The death of Altamirano stirred them 
deeply, and they blamed President Car- 
denas for not prosecuting the murderers 
more vigorously. Yet it is the faith they 
still retain in the Federal Government 


which keeps them from organizing open 
warfare against the hacendados and the 
state authorities under their control. 


Strangers to Communism 

To speak of the peasants of Vera Cruz 
as communists, as some have done, is ab- 
surd. Ninety percent of them are not aware 
of the existence of the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, they are radical compared to the 
peasants of Morelos, for example, who have 
received lands and are relatively content. 
It was an illuminating experience to talk 
to these Morelians, followers of Zapata 
during the Revolution, and at that time the 
most ardent and determined revolutionists. 

Today the vast majority of them own 
their own land and have become property 
conscious. In the little town of Yautepec I 
questioned a group of them, gathered in 
the shade of the plaza, concerning com- 
munism. The peasants had learned how 
to read and knew about the Soviet Union. 

“No,” they said, “we have no commu- 
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nists here. We Mexicans don’t like com- 
munism because we wouldn’t care to give 
up our land to the state. We each have our 
own piece of earth, we want to work it in 
our own individual way and pass it on to 
our children.” 

The peasants of Vera Cruz who own no 
land can hardly be expected to entertain 
great respect for private property. Hence 
they are radical and a potential threat to 
the capitalist system of private property 
which the present government is attempt- 
ing to establish in Mexico. At the same 
time, it is difficult to reproach these peas- 
ants for their radicalism; it is obviously 
not their fault that their desires to own 
property constantly have been thwarted. 

Here in Vera Cruz, where feudal reaction 
and revolutionary agrarianism color the 
social, political, and economic atmosphere 
with an ominous mixture of black and red, 
we can most clearly see one of the greatest 
obstacles to the peaceful, evolutionary 
process by which Mexico is striving to 
transform itself from a backward, medieval 
country to a modern, industrial, and demo- 
cratic nation. Mexico is essentially an ag- 
ricultural state, with 70% of its popula- 
tion bound to the soil. Though President 
Cardenas has made extraordinary progress 
in the direction of agrarian reform, almost 
half the peasant population is still prop- 
erty-less. Land must be provided for them 
as early as possible, yet the resistance of 
the hacendados, as we have seen, is power- 
ful and dangerous. 


A Second Spain? 


With the Spanish tragedy before our 
eyes, there is a good deal of discussion as 
to whether similar events are not in store 
for Mexico. 

This is no idle speculation because Mexi- 
can institutions closely resemble those of 
the mother country. The Spanish republic 
since 1931 has been faced with the same 
problems which confronted President Car- 
denas when he reorganized his Government 
in June, 1935. Both regimes have been 
consistently loyal to legal and constitu- 
tional methods of reform and opposed to 
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violent change. While this has been at the 
same time both the strength and weakness 
of both governments, it is recognized that 
President Azaiia’s almost incomprehensible 
leniency toward those who were openly 
plotting armed revolt against the Spanish 
republic was in no small measure respon- 
sible for the terrible events which followed, 
The result, as we have seen, is that Spain 
was forced to abandon the middle way. 
Whatever the outcome of the bloody insur. 
rection, the liberal bourgeois state with 
which Azana hoped to replace feudal Spain 
is gone forever. 

Is President Cardenas guilty of a similar 
laxity in combating his reactionary ene- 
mies? Conditions in Vera Cruz would 
seem to indicate that he is. Yet in this par- 
ticular case, and in others as well, he has 
been forced to proceed with the utmost 
caution by the peculiar nature of Mexican 
politics, a situation which his Government 
has inherited. The relative remoteness of 
many regions of the republic, due not only 
to lack of communications but to the sur- 
vival of feudal political organization, 
makes it difficult to enforce agrarian re- 
form. At the same time, inimical elements, 
still too powerful to disregard, remain close 
to, and actually within, the cabinet itself. 
There is one cabinet member, for example, 
who has firmly supported the Cardenas 
program as far as the country as a whole 
is concerned, yet has perhaps done more 
than anyone else to sabotage it in the state 
of Vera Cruz, where he is closely linked 
with the most conservative hacendados. 

Only a prophet would dare to say with 
any finality that Mexico will or will not 
avoid the catastrophe which has overtaken 
the mother country. Nevertheless there are 
many encouraging indications that Mexico 
may be spared the experiences of Spain. 
To begin with, President Cardenas has 
acted with a good deal of energy and firm- 
ness in carrying out agrarian reform. In 
twenty months he has distributed more than 
half as much land as his predecessors had 
done in the previous twenty years. And at 
the present time he is speeding up, rather 
than retarding, the process. Last Noven- 
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ber, for example, he parceled out the rich 
cotton-growing acres of the Laguna district 
in the state of Coahuila, long the seat of 
bitter strife and a center of aggressive re- 
action. 

For months after he assumed office, the 
“Gold Shirts,” a dangerous band of ad- 
mittedly fascist gunmen, remained a con- 
stant threat to law and order. Last August, 
when undisputed evidence that they were 
plotting an armed uprising was uncovered, 
President Cardenas swiftly and effectively 
broke up the gang and sent its leader into 
exile. The Army, so frequently in Mexican 
history an instrument of the most brutal 
despotism, is rapidly losing its old char- 
acter. At no period since the Revolution 
has it been less encumbered with corrupt 
and self-seeking generals. Today, it is gen- 
erally conceded that in case of an attempted 
coup d'etat the Army would remain loyal 
to the Government. 


Mexico and the “Good Neighbor” 


The cordial relations that have existed 
between Mexico and the United States dur- 
ing the Roosevelt Administration have been 
an invaluable aid to the stability of the 
Mexican Government. Most Mexican revo- 
lutions have started in the north, where 
there has been easy access to guns and 
munitions. The “good neighbor’ policy, 
whatever its shortcomings, has put an end 
to the smuggling of arms across the fron- 
tier. The United States, for many years 
feared and hated as the “Colossus ‘of the 
North,” has never been so popular south 
of the Rio Grande. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise to find illiterate peasants in the costal 
jungles of. Vera Cruz, people scarcely aware 
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of the existence of the outside world, ask 
me about el Presidente Roosevelt and ex- 
press their admiration for him. 

However, what more than anything else 
makes Mexican reactionaries think twice 
about following the example of their Span- 
ish brethren, is the popuarity of President 
Cardenas with the great mass of peasants, 
workers, and even business men. Most 
Mexicans are not only vehement in their 
expression of sympathy toward the present 
Government, but seem to realize their re- 
sponsibilities toward it. 

One incident brought this to my attention 
with particular vividness. I was in the city 
of Vera Cruz when the Magallanes, a loyal- 
ist Spanish steamer, was loading rifles and 
cartridges for the Popular Front Govern- 
ment. As I watched the operations from 
the dock, I was told that the Mexican steve- 
dores were donating their time and labor 
free of charge to the Spanish Government. 
I was not surprised because the Mexican 
people had almost instinctively recognized 
the Spanish rebels as the blood-brothers of 
their own hacendados and aristocrats. 

However, I wanted to make sure and in- 
quired at the headquarters of the steve- 
dores’ union. Yes, it was true, the secretary 
said, and proceeded to inform me how 
many thousands of pesos this gift repre- 
sented. 

“And what would you do,” I asked him, 
“if the Mexican Government were threat- 
ened by armed rebellion?” 

He smiled confidently. “If we are will- 
ing to do this for the Spanish Government, 
which is not our own, you can imagine 
without my telling you what we would do 
for President Cardenas.” 


€ 
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He wouldn't play king without 


Mrs. Simpson. 


Le roy le veult 


BY GEORGE E. G. CATLIN 


N THE British sky on December 1, 
| 1936, appeared a cloud about the size 

of aman’s hand. In Yorkshire a bishop 
was delivering, on that afternoon, a some- 
what bold and unexpected address to his 
Diocesan conference. On the evening of 
this day, St. Andrew’s Day, in the Banquet- 
ing Hall of Edinburgh Castle, the Duke of 
York was dining as the new Grand Master 
of the Free Masons of Scotland. Upon that 
visit to Scotland The Times, on the follow- 
ing day, made a remarkable editorial com- 
ment: 

“That loyalty which has always been 
part of the fiercest pride of Scotland... 
is embued with a special affection for the 
Prince in whose posterity another race of 
Scottish descent may some day be called 
to the Imperial Throne.” 

A few readers raised their eyebrows and 
rubbed their eyes. In some quarters there 
was frank speculation about the King’s 
intentions. Transatlantic comment, how- 
ever—discreetly, if voluntarily, censored 
in the English press—had scarcely reached 
English shores save as a troubadour matter 
of no great significance and, anyhow, a very 
old story, of which merely the last version 
had come from Dalmatia. Almost none 
knew that on November 25, Mr. Baldwin 
had been asked to give a formal reply on 
behalf, not only of the British Cabinet, but 
of those of the Dominions, to the King’s 
request for an act enabling him to marry 
without the assumption by his wife of the 
rights and prerogatives of Queen. None but 
Mr. Baldwin knew of the informal talk 
with the King on October 20 when the 
question at issue was of a future Queen. 

On December 2, when the report of the 
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Bishop of Bradford’s address was pub. 
lished, it was, indeed, patent to all. that 
there was something in the wind. The Ene. 
lish are, in a peculiar way, a moral people. 
They characteristically approach the grav- 
est issues from the standpoint of “what is 
done.” It was therefore natural that the 
first news of the coming storm should be 
from the mouth of a bishop—one hitherto 
little known outside his own diocese and 
appropriately named Dr. Blunt. After 
various remarks upon the importance of 
the Holy Sacrament in the Coronation serv- 
ice, and why his colleague, the Bishop of 
Birmingham, was, therefore, wrong in sug- 
gesting that Baptists and other non-con- 
formists might share in the ceremony, the 
bishop added that the King would need for 
his task particular grace. 

“We hope that he is aware of his need,” 
he said. “Some of us wish that he would 
give more positive signs of his awareness.” 

The King is still the Supreme Governor 
of the Church of England. He was gener- 
ally supposed not to be unaware of that 
fact. So the statement was significant, even 
when made in the puritan north. 

Bishop Blunt promptly receded into the 
background. The good man was left ex- 
plaining his regrets that the divorce law of 
the state was not that of the Church: His 
statement, however, was reported in full in 
The Times (Conservative) and commented 
upon extensively by all the northern pa- 
pers. It was clearly no unhappy indiscre- 
tion of a suffragan prelate. As the York- 
shire Post (Conservative) said editorially: 

“Certain statements which have appeared 
in reputable United States journals, and 
even, we believe, in some Dominion news- 
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NEAR QUEEN AND EX-KING: Preferring Mrs. Simpson, King Edward VIII gave up his 


royal functions, one of which is obviously boring him. 


papers, cannot be treated with quite so 
much indifference. They are too circum- 


stantial and have plainly a foundation in 


fact.” 

“This proposed marriage.” commented 
the Anglo-Catholic Church Times, “would 
be a fatal blow at the prestige of the Brit- 
ish monarchy.” 

On the 3rd, the storm broke. The Times 
carried a “leader” headed “King and Mon- 
archy.” It concluded: 

“The high office which His Majesty holds 
is no man’s personal possession. . . . Events 
in the world outside have imposed, as 
never before, upon the British Monarchy 
the duty to stand as a rock to the world 
outside amid the seething tides of Com- 
munism and Dictatorship.” 

On the evening of the 3rd the public 
awoke to a full and astounded awareness of 
what was involved—possible abdication. 
Through the millennium of English history 
since Alfred the Great, no English King 
save Richard II has abdicated and he only 
under violent duress. James II signed no 
such act; flight was his only assent to dep- 
osition. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Baldwin merely said, “While there does not 


at present exist any constitutional difficulty, 
the situation is of such a nature as to make 
it inexpedient that I should be questioned 
about it at this stage.” But the Lvening 
Standard (Conservative) that day had defi- 
nitely mentioned that the alternative to re- 
nunciation by King Edward of his projected 
marriage or to his calling for the advice of 
other ministers (involving, presumably, 
the resignation of the present Governments, 
at home and overseas) was—voluntary ab- 
dication. 


Kernel of Offense 


The first reaction, in most quarters not 
under strong ecclesiastical influence, was 
one. not only of dismay, but of resentment 


.at the apparent imposition upon the King 


in his private life of conventional standards 
which, in this day and age, would not re- 
strict his subjects. Even The Times, quoting 
the great statesman of Charles II, Halifax, 
said: “No one expects more than human 
nature will allow.” The Daily Herald 
(Labor) observed, however, that “Mrs. 
Simpson has divorced two husbands”, and 
found here the kernel of offense. But it is 
at least doubtful whether, in significant 
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quarters, or even in a popular vote at that 
moment, this attitude would have com- 
manded assent. The Néws Chronicle (Lib- 
eral) and the New Statesman (Socialist) 
took an opposite view, as did the Daily 
Worker (Communist. ) 

“Moreover,” wrote the News Chronicle 
editorially on the 3rd, “if the King should 
feel disposed, in the special circumstances, 
to acquiesce in Parliament passing an Act 
of Exclusion barring from the Throne any 
possible issue of his marriage, thus leaving 
the existing succession to the Throne un- 
changed, that would be a gesture that would 
overcome many scruples.” 

Although in Australia, whose Premier is 
a Catholic, Archbishop Mannix declared 
that there was an obligation upon every- 
one “to obey the laws of man and the laws 
of God’, in London the Catholic Tablet 
deprecated the extension of Parliamentary 
power into the regulation of the King’s per- 
sonal life. 

December 4 saw a certain inclination— 
at least in the South of England, still pre- 
occupied with more obvious moral and 
social issues—to turn from Mr. Baldwin to 
the King. In more precise language, many 
people inclined to feel that Mr. Baldwin’s 
advice to the King that a morganatic marri- 
age was impossible, was needlessly uncom- 
promising, and that his statement in the 
House of Commons on Friday, that “there 
is no such thing as-what is called a mor- 
ganatic marriage known to our law”, was 
irrelevant. The statement, in view of the 
Exclusion Act covering the case of John 
of Gaunt, was only strictly correct if it 
was not read to mean that no act debarring 
children from the succession was hitherto 
known to English law. The New Statesman 
came out on that day with an editorial ad- 
vocating a morganatic marriage and stat- 
ing: 

“We have then a constitutional dilemma 
for which there are no precedents—a situa- 
tion in which the Cabinet’s rights under 
our monarchical system clash directly with 
the King’s moral rights as a man.” 

Lord Beaverbrook, the newspaper pub- 
lisher, is in close touch with the court. 
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Possibly under this influence his papers 
showed a significant change of attitude. 
The Evening Standard, notably, came out in 
favor of a compromise on the 4th. 

On the Sth, large crowds of demonstra. 
tors gathered outside Buckingham Palace 
and Downing Street. The following day 
protests were heard as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury left 10 Downing Street. 


Constitutional Issue 

The mass of the crowds were anxious to 
display sympathy in the right quarter, but 
were frankly puzzled. It was further signi- 
ficant (if only to be expected) that Sir 
Oswald Mosley, speaking in the East End 
of London, spoke strongly in opposition to 
Mr. Baldwin and “challenged the Govern. 
ment.” There was much chalking of the 
pavements with Fascist signs. 

On the 6th, a quieter situation began to 
prevail in the country as a whole, if not 


“among the crowds in Whitehall. The pro- 


longed meetings of the Cabinet and discus- 
sion among Members of Parliament, includ- 
ing a meeting of the Labor Party parlia- 
mentary executive, was having the effect of 
crystallizing the issue. Upon reflection, the 
conviction was spreading that the conven- 
tional issue was subordinate, despite the 
displays of moralistic wrath in Scotland— 
a Kingdom always reputed in the south 
to be crass, if not barbarous, in its out- 
spokenness. It was also becoming abun- 
dantly clear, even to those politically most 
alive to this issue, that class and social 
animus, however menacing in themselves. 
were playing (at least as touching Mrs. 
Simpson) no decisive part. Opinion in the 
Labor Party was slowly but decisively 
setting against challenging Mr. Baldwin's 
advice to the King. The opinion of the 
constituencies, discovered during the week- 
end, was not yet to warrant a challenge. 
The constitutional issue was beginning to 
overshadow the entire scene. As before, the 
“heavier” Conservative press vigorously 
supported Mr. Baldwin’s policy. But mean- 
while the vigorous criticism of Mr. Bald- 
win’s policy by the Sunday Dispatch, the 
Daily Mail, and other organs of Lord 
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Rothermere’s press, was doing no good to 
the cause of compromise. 

By request of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (to whom The Times discreetly re- 
ferred as “at the head of the Church of 
England” —a remark for which, it is to be 
feared, its editor would have been hanged 
and quartered by Henry VIII) no reference 
was made to the issue in the sermons in 
Anglican churches. The same rule was gen- 
erally observed elsewhere. The customary 
prayers, however, were said for his religious 
and gracious majesty, and opportunity in 
many cases was also given for silent prayer. 
This formal restraint probably had its 
counterpart in a growing irritation, not 
least among business men because the issue 
was prolonged. 

Then Mr. Baldwin made his second 
statement in the House: “With the excep- 
tion of the question of morganatic mar- 
riage, no advice has been tendered by the 
Government to His Majesty, with whom all 
my conversations have been strictly per- 
sonal and informal.” In inspired state- 
ments in the press it was further empha- 
sized that “there had never been any clash 
between the Government and the King, the 
position never having reached such a 
point.” Briefly, this cryptic official utter- 
ance meant that the King’s Ministers had 
tendered their constitutional advice on one 
issue only, and that there was no reason to 
suppose it had been rejected. 


This House 


That Monday afternoon found the House 
of Commons, always inadequate in its ac- 
commodation, packed to overflowing and, 
in the Peers’ Gallery, noble lords standing 
four or five deep in the gangway. The ap- 
plause that greeted Mr. Baldwin’s statement 
testified, not necessarily to unanimity of 
opinion on policy, but certainly to great 
sympathy with the Premier and to unwil- 
lingness to challenge his conduct. Public 
opinion had undergone a shift to constitu- 
tional approval, re-inforced by the moral 
approval of the North. 

Nothing was more instructive than the 
fate of the questions put by Colonel Josiah 
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Wedgwood (Lab.) and by Mr. Winston 
Churchill (Cons.). Colonel Wedgwood is 
a recognized authority on Parliamentary 
history, the editor of a monumental work 
on the subject, and a character universally 
respected and beloved. His motion was 
challenging and had in its phrasing a fla- 
vor redolent of the history of England. It 
ran: “That in the opinion of this House, - 
the oath of allegiance which they have 
already taken to Edward VIII is unaffected 
by any form of Coronation ceremony or by 
the presence or absence therefrom of any 
dignitary or personage whatsoever; nor 
will they substitute any other for the King 
of England.” Would the Prime Minister 
give an opportunity for discussion? With 
the Premier’s firm “No, Sir”, there was 
little doubt left that the House was in over- 
whelming agreement. 

A worse fate was reserved for Mr. 
Churchill, Marlborough’s descendant. On 
his question whether the Premier would 
give an assurance that “no irrevocable step 
will be taken before the House has received 
a full statement”, he was in effect shouted 
down. There was no sign of any repetition 
of that applause which had greeted the same 
question on the preceding Thursday. Mr. 
Baldwin, in reply, declined to answer hypo- 
thetical questions. Thus within three min- 
utes a great Parliamentary reputation 
received a grave setback. 

The Daily Herald was already prepared 
to stage the issue as one of King vs.-People, 
and its columnist, Mr. Hannen Swaffer, re- 
ported a comparison that he had heard in 
the House of Commons: Baldwin and 
Neville Chamberlain to Pym and Hampden. 
Later, Mr. Swaffer rose to a comparison of 
Mr. Baldwin to Cromwell—a _ position 
highly advantageous to the former at a time 
when he might have been attacked by Labor 
for weak diplomacy in Spain. At the meet- 
ing of the Labor Parliamentary group Mr. 
Attlee, leader of the party, reported upon 
the position but made it clear that he had 
committed the party to no action. The Par- 
liamentary Labor Party at least appeared 
to be united upon the conviction that it was 
not called upon to intervene or to offer in- 
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dependent advice, other than that given by 
the Conservative Government. 

Actually the issue was in no formal sense 
one of King versus People. A General 
Election could only have resulted if the 
Government had asked for a dissolution of 
Parliament, or if the Government had re- 
signed and some alternative group of Min- 
isters (as in the days of William Pitt) , after 
taking over the seals of office, had made a 
similar request. The people, therefore, 
were not, during these days, called upon in 
any way to express their will. What this 
will would have been, in the first days of 
emotional upheaval, it is hard to say. The 
Week (Communist) held that it was by no 
means certain that Mr. Baldwin would have 
won. On the other hand, the large body of 
Members of Parliament remained confident 
that they would retain the support of the 
body of their constituents. Later, this ap- 
peared certain; the press campaign had 
become effective. 


Political Issue 


It is further inaccurate to represent the 


issue as one of King versus Parliament, al- 
though the King was doubtless hampered 
by the support of persons who were them- 
selves definitely anti-parliamentarian. The 
passage of a Royal Marriage Act would 
have been a signal manifestation of Par- 
liamentary sovereignty. The outstanding 
facts were that the House did not demand 
an early debate and that His Majesty’s Op- 
position was not prepared to challenge 
the Government. The opinion of the House 
was therefore assumed rather than tested. 
It is significant that Mr. Churchill could 
have proposed a motion “that this House 
do adjourn” on business of urgent national 
importance, which would have compelled 
debate if he could have obtained forty sup- 
porters. But he did not choose to pursue 
this course. : 
Mr. Baldwin, in replying to Mr. Church- 
ill, declined to deal with hypothetical 
cases. The constitutional lawyer, however, 
may appropriately state them, and articles 
on the dominating constitutional issue ap- 
peared in several papers. The constitu- 
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tional issue was, indeed, neither one of the 
sovereignty of parliament nor even of the 
King’s obligation to accept the formal and 
duly tendered advice of his Ministers, 
There was no reason to presume that the 
King was not prepared to accept that ad. 
vice on the sole issue on which they had 
been consulted, morganatic marriage. The 
position was that, if the King had desired 
to reject the advice of any particular min. 
istry (which he was constitutionally fully 
entitled to do, although this was not uni- 
versally understood), he was under an ob- 
ligation to invite other Ministers to assume 
the responsibility of advising him differ. 
ently. Owing to the decision of the Oppo- 
sition not to intervene, no sign of such an 
alternative Ministry appeared. 

The issue, then, was at its heart not for- 
mally constitutional, but political. Charles 
James Fox, when dealing with the not en- 
tirely dissimilar problem of Mrs. Fitz- 
Herbert (who was, however, a Catholic) 
clearly, from his correspondence, contem- 
plated the possibility of Parliamentary 
authorization of a marriage at a later date. 
The Opposition in 1936 was unwilling to 
follow Fox’s example and to bring in the 
monarchy to redress the balance of popular 
support for their Socialist program, al- 
though there were not wanting voices to 
point out that the achievement of this pro- 
gram was far more important than any 
question of whether Mrs. Simpson was or 
was not Duchess of Cornwall or even, like 
Anne Boleyn or Elizabeth Woodville, 
Queen of England. Without facing a resig- 
nation, they declined even to put pressure 
on the Conservative Cabinet in this sense. 
They feared to take the risk of being labeled 
“the King’s friends.” 

Professor Laski urged in his articles—of 
whica the last was entitled “The King 
Reigns, the People Rule’”—that appeal to 
the country which ‘involved, inter alia, the 
morganatic issue, if successful must lead to 
the abolition of the substantial neutrality 
of the Crown and an increase of the per- 
sonal power of the King. It was interesting, 
in the light of his previous writings, that 
Professor Laski supposed that the Crown 
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could be substantially neutral in a grave 
issue. Admitting that many Socialists had 
other ideas, he dissociated himself from “a 
left wing that has not yet won over the 
Labor Party to its views.” Whether, of 
course, a King personally indebted to 
Labor for the realization of his heart’s de- 
sire, would have used any increment of 
his power against Socialism, it must be 
for every man to judge for himself. How- 
ever, it is not clear whether, if King Edward 
had chosen so remarkable a course and had 
come into conflict with some future So- 
cialist Government, on issues to which 
Parliamentary precedents were applicable, 
a Conservative Opposition would have de- 
clined to form an alternative Government— 
as the Labor Opposition loyally did on this 
occasion and thereby settled the issue. Pro- 
fessor Laski, however, maintained in the 
Daily Herald: 

“A General Election which, on senti- 
mental grounds, re-established the King as 
an independent source of active power in 
the State would be a dis-service as grave as 
any that would be rendered to Socialism. 
For there would be an appeal to that power 


by the interests of privilege in this country 
on the first occasion when a Labor Govern- 
ment proposed to serve the interest of the 
workers against the interest of privilege. 
On past experience who can say what 
would be the outcome of that appeal?” 


It is doubtful, however, whether an 
opinion about the dangers in a Democracy 
of a General Election, with some possible 
resulting increment in the personal pres- 
tige of the King (as distinct from the 
Crown), taken apart from the international 
context, deterred the Labor Party from fol- 
lowing Fox’s precedent. It would have 
been feasible for it to warn the Cabinet— 
if not to make an onslaught on the Con- 
servative Party, which must have _pro- 
foundly disturbed it in the country. There 
was at least a prima facie argument in a 
democracy for advising the consultation of 
the people even on issues of other than 
second-rate constitutional importance. The 
Party doubtless had, by this time, the most 
cogent reasons for adhering to the strict 
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and formal theory of Parliamentary sov- 
ereignty and for declining to intervene in 
Conservative responsibilities. The Party 
leaders were kept informed by the Premier. 
The international situation overshadowed 
the scene. Sir John Simon, at least, was 
able to derive satisfaction from a speech 
about the working concord between all 
parties in the House, which presented the 
world with the example of a great democ- 
racy led, as he said with a rather disputable 
constitutional emphasis, by a species of 
“Council of State.” 

But it should be said that the leaders of 
H.M. Opposition were brought into con- 
sultation late. The initiative in the infor- 
mal advice to the King was taken by Mr. 
Baldwin who, in the beginning, did not even 
consult his colleagues. The position was 
one which demonstrated the overwhelming 
power of a British Premier, even when 
confronting a King—a King who called 
for documents and showed himself most 
inconveniently inquisitive about the work- 
ing of the British economic system. 

As touching the so-called sovereignty of 
Parliament (which is on the road to be- 
coming almost as symbolic as that of the 
King), it is noteworthy that no debate took 
place until after the abdication had been 
announced. Nor, under Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, could it have been forced upon the 
Cabinet at an earlier stage except upon a 
“motion that the House do now adjourn” 
on a matter of urgent national importance, 
which motion would have had to be al- 
lowed by the Speaker. Even so, debate 
could have been prevented, under a rule 
which had an ironically different origin, if 
the Crown had been brought into discus- 
sion. Only perhaps as a censure upon the 
Cabinet, or possibly upon the basis of 
Colonel Wedgwood’s motion, would debate 
have been possible and, even here, the Pre- 
mier could have wielded the axe of Do- 
minion sentiment. 

The Opposition (which might indeed 
have exercised pressure short of causing a 
resignation) was in an inconvenient posi- 
tion; if it had criticized, it could have been 
called upon to form a Government. And al- 
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though it was common talk in the Commons 
that the King was, if anything, more favor- 
able to the Labor Party than to Mr. Bald- 
win, the Labor Party machine was not pre- 
pared to take the electoral risk. For obvious 
reasons the Conservative Party would not. 
All the implications in the event of the de- 
velopment of a Fascism at present insig- 
nificant do not need to be laboured. 


Anonymous Letter 


Irritation, meanwhile, partly financial 
and commercial, was increasing because the 
crisis continued. As one editorial ex- 
pressed: “No one wishes to harry or press 
the King. . . . But the moment cannot be 
long delayed when the Prime Minister must 
in duty ask an answer.” It was assumed 
that the King, having received the advice 
of his Ministers, would have some further 
communication to make, even though there 
was “no clash between the Government and 
the King.” In a situation of extreme grav- 
ity abroad, messages were not lacking, for 
example from Paris, deploring that the 
attention of the Ministers of one of the 
Great Six among the Powers was, owing 
to the conflict between Mrs. Bessie Simpson 
of Baltimore and Mr. Baldwin, being with- 
drawn from the affairs of Europe during 
critical days for Spain and for the peace 
of the world. A solitary and anonymous 
letter, printed on December 8, in The 
Times, illustrated a point of view which, 
with the new week, was gaining ground in 
the country. 

“Why has this country been thrown into 
the utmost confusion, the Monarchy shaken, 
and the British Empire put to great risk? 
The answer can only be because his Maj- 
esty has hitherto regarded all, these conse- 
quences—unless one has to assume that he 
foresaw none of them—as of less impor- 
tance than his desire to marry—ultimately, 
but not now, the still half-divorced wife of 
Mr. Simpson.” 

The crisis had now become self-generat- 
ing, and sentiment hardened under the im- 
pact of the pro-Government press. The 
fact that the crisis had become so acute was 
an argument why it should not, whatever 
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the rights or wrongs, have been started at 
all. A few were found to mutter that the 
Anglican Church would be better disestah. 
lished; that, in a famous phrase, “it had 
come with a lass, and should go with 
lass.” But the overwhelming mass of pub. 
lic opinion was now focused upon other 
than the moral issues. The prolongation of 
the crisis was felt to be endangering the 
Empire, and the march of events them. 
selves to impose a moral duty to terminate 
the strain. 

The British public was presented with. 
and impressed by, a singular unanimity of 
Dominion opinion. Mr. Baldwin had con. 
sulted all the Dominion Governments, 
which were united against compromise, and 
he spoke on their behalf. In India personal 
loyalism prompted certain expressions of 
the opinion that the King should be given 
a free hand. From Australia it was ex- 
plained that the Commonwealth Govern. 
ment had not taken the initiative. The Fve- 
ning Standard reported that in the Com. 
monwealth Parliament, on the motion to 
adjourn, “Socialist members protested: 
some began to sing God Save the King; the 
adjournment was carried amid uproar.” 
The characteristic opinion, however, was 
that quoted by The Times from The Times 
of India: 

“The whole Empire, including India, ap- 
pears to stand behind the Government. That 
patent fact cannot be disputed.” 

The Dominions, therefore, have an over- 
whelming measure of responsibility for any 
decision taken. 

Public opinion began to settle itself. This 
was its fourth phase. Excitement abated. 
The News Chronicle swung back into line 
with the statement that Mrs. Simpson’s re- 
newed renunciation showed a way out. 
“What she can do, he also can do; and it 
is his duty to do it.” The Manchester 
Guardian (Lib.) reiterated its opinion that 
the King’s personal affairs and influence 
must, under no circumstances, be brought 
back into politics. The New Statesman pre- 
pared to follow suit. The Morning Post 
(Cons.), however, deprecated abdication on 
the ground that the King could not do this 
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and “live happily ever after, like the prince 
in a fairy tale.” 


American by Birth 


Meanwhile, at the King’s private resi- 
dence, Fort Belvedere, a scene took place 
worthy of one of Shakespeare’s dramas. 
Shortly after noon the Dukes of York and 
Kent were with the King. At 5.15, enter 
Mr. Baldwin, who remains for five hours 
of discussion. At 10, exit the Premier. At 
11, exeunt York and Kent. Visit of his 
Majesty’s secretary from Buckingham 
Palace to Lambeth Palace, and audience 
with the Metropolitan. Outside, the Foreign 
Offices of Europe wait. 

Perhaps here, in the international issue, 
rather than in any moral, religious, or con- 
stitutional issue, the clue to the mystery 
is to be found. The Times declared: 

“This talk of ‘pressure’ (upon the King) 
js not only ill-informed but highly 
dangerous. It leads straight to the risk, 
destructive of all national and imperial 
unity, that the Monarchy will become a 
pawn in political controversy. Anyone with 
the slightest political experience, particu- 
larly one who fully realizes the dangers of 
the present international situation, must 
appreciate the horrors of such a prospect.” 

It is not necessary or desirable here to 
discuss whether Mr. Baldwin or, ultimately, 
the Dominion Premiers have been right in 
the non-accommodating advice that they 
chose to give. The comment has been pub- 
licly made that, whereas it was said that the 
King was the link with the Dominions, on 
the first occasion that the Dominions have 
freely acted together they have acted unani- 
mously against his wish. If true, that is 
a matter of immeasurable consequence to 
anyone of vision for the future of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. At least it is difficult to say 
that Mr. J. B. Priestly is wrong when he 
stated that the monarchy can never be quite 
the same again. An historical precedent has 
been irrevocably set. 

Throughout the controversy it can be 
said without reserve that no objection was 
taken to Mrs. Simpson because she is an 
American by birth (although Canadian 
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married). An American marriage, as in 
the case of the House of Marlborough and 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, quite possibly 
would have been welcomed. The one out- 
standing reference to the matter, by Colonel 
Wedgwood, was to the effect, in bluff style, 
that an American marriage was preferable 
to a German one. Nor will mature con- 
sideration probably bear out the opinion 
that the issue could be posed as one of 
democracy versus snobbery—the theme of 
the Prince and the college girl. This fails 
to account satisfactorily (at least if taken 
alone) for the action of the Labor Opposi- 
tion. The political attitude in relation to 
the King himself is more obscure. The part 
played by the moral issue is one of ques- 
tionable assessment. It can only be said 
that it has not always been decisive with 
the Royal Family. On this issue American 
opinion on the proper weight of this issue 
is probably as good a guide as British. This 
only can be said, that, on the result, Vic- 
torian morality (with or without a double 
standard), had clearly won a crushing vic- 
tory. 

Newspaper placards on December 10 
bore the football legend, “Best Soccer Form 
Guide.” At three o’clock the bell tolled for 
evening service, largely attended, in the 
Abbey of the Confessor. One crossed the 
road, dark with fog, but still uncrowded; 
passed the great statue of Cromwell and 
entered the Palace of Westminster; smelled 
the dank cold of stone-paved Westminster 
Hall; passed the statues of Pitt and Fox, 
and arrived in the gilt and mosaic Central 
Lobby. The gathering there, although large, 
was neither unusual in size nor marked by 
excitement. At a quarter before four, in the 
crowded Commons, Mr. Baldwin appearing 
at the bar of the House, announced “a 
message from His Majesty the King.” Mr. 
Speaker took the three sheets of paper and 
read. “I, Edward VIII, of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the seas, King, Emperor of India, do hereby 
declare my irrevocable determination to re- 
nounce the Throne for myself and my 
descendants.” 


Le Roy Le Veult. 





The Realm of Science 


ILL 1937 see the conquest of cancer? 

Will it witness the triumph of medi- 

cine over influenza, the common cold, 
and other diseases which are suspected to be 
of virus origin? Will the present year bring 
the release of atomic energy, a source of en- 
ergy so potent that a glass of water would sup- 
ply enough power to drive an .ocean liner 
across the Atlantic? 

These are some of the questions which the 
observers upon the scientific frontier are ask- 
ing. Scientists are notably conservative in 
their replies. They point to the fact that scien- 
tific research is a long, slow process, that de- 
lays constantly arise, that minor obstacles 
sometimes require a decade to overcome. 

But observers of the scientific scene are im- 
pressed by the fact that progress is coming 
more swiftly in the fields mentioned than at 
any time in the history of the world and that 
while the solution of the major problem in 
each case may be a decade or a half century 
away, it is also entirely possible that it may 
come in 1937. 

Researches which seem painfully slow while 
in progress appear to be incredibly swift in 
retrospect. This point was splendidly illus- 
trated by the address made by Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, as retiring president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science before the association’s annual winter 
meeting in Atlantic City. 

Dr. Compton spoke upon “The Electron: 
Its Intellectual and Social Significance.” He 
pointed out that at the turn of the century, the 
electron was little more than a theory. The dis- 
covery of X-rays by Roentgen in 1895, radio- 
activity by Becquerel in 1896, and radium 
by the Curies in 1898, led Sir J. J. Thomson 
to postulate the existence of the electron. 

“The history. of science abounds with in- 
stances when a new concept or discovery leads 
to tremendous advances into vast new fields 
of knowledge and art whose very existence had 
hitherto been unsuspected,” Dr. Compton told 
his audience. “No such instance is so dra- 
matic as the discovery of the electron, the 
tiniest thing in the universe, which within one 
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generation has transformed a stagnant science 
of physics, a descriptive science of chemistry 
and a conventionalized science of astronomy 
into dynamically developing sciences fraught 
with intellectual adventure, interrelating inter. 
pretations and practical values. 

“I take particular pleasure in mentioning 
these practical values, for even the most un- 
imaginative and short-sighted, hard-headed, 
practical business man is forced to admit the 
justification for the pure research, of no pre. 
conceived practical use whatsoever in the 
minds of those who led in its prosecution and 
of all degrees of success and significance, 
which has been directed at the electron. For 
out of all this research have come the follow- 
ing things. which all can understand and ap- 
preciate: a growing business in manufacture 
of electronic devices which now amounts to 
fifty million dollars a year in America alone; 
a total business of some hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year which is made _ possible 
through these electronic devices; innumerable 
aids to health, safety and convenience; and an 
immense advance in our knowledge of the 
universe in which we live.” 

Dr. Compton, of course, had reference to 
all those industries which employ electron 
tubes of one sort or another, either the familiar 
electron tube of the radio, the photo-electric 
cell used in all sorts of automatic control de- 
vices and in television, or the X-ray tube used 
in both medicine and industry. 

It is extremely doubtful if in 1905 when Dr. 
R. A. Millikan was performing his experi- 
ments to measure the electric charge upon the 
electron, experiments which possessed the 
added significance of verifying the existence 
itself of the electron, anyone would have dared 
to predict that a hundred million dollar in- 
dustry would be evolved from the electron. 

One is justified, therefore, in viewing the 
future of alk science with optimism as 1937 
gets under way. 

The subjects of cancer and the virus dis- 
eases occupied much of the time of the nation’s 
scientists at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
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The Realm of Science 


Fach year, the scientists of the country 
ysher out the old year and welcome in the new 
with this great conclave. Schools and colleges 
are closed for the Christmas holidays. But 
these savants spend their holidays attending 
morning, afternoon, and evening sessions. 
Sometimes more than 20 sectional meetings 
are in simultaneous session and by the end of 
the conclave a total of several thousand scien- 
tific papers has been presented. 

This writer journeyed to Atlantic City for 
the conclave. It was the fourteenth annual 
winter meeting of the association which he had 
attended. Incidentally, it is worth mentioning 
that the serious reporting of science in Amer- 
ica began fourteen years ago with the Boston 
meeting of the association in 1922. Reporting 
that meeting were Alva Johnston, representing 
the New York Times, Dr. E. E. Slosson and 
Watson Davis, representing Science Service, 
and this writer representing the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 


The Attack on Cancer 


The Medical Section of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
spent three days taking stock of the advances 
which have been made in the treatment and 
investigation of cancer. These revealed that 
there is great hope for the successful treat- 
ment of cancer if the malignant growth is 
discovered early enough. But it also revealed 
that the great major discovery of the cause of 
cancer is still in the future. 

So promising, however, are some of the 
lines of research, that many authorities believe 
that a “lucky break” may bring the long- 
awaited climax during the present year. 

High-powered X-ray machines, some of them 
delivering rays equivalent in strength to the 
rays of more than a million dollars worth of 
radium, are now being used in the treatment 
of cancer. Dr. Lauriston S. Taylor of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards reported that there are 
now about forty X-ray machines operating at 
voltages of more than 300,000 volts in the 
United States today. A few years ago, a 
100,000-volt X-ray machine was a rarity. 

Many experimenters are working with 
neutron rays as a means of treating cancer. 
In some cases, these rays have proved more 
powerful than either X-rays or the rays of 
radium. 

A debate as to the method of the inheritance 
of susceptibility to cancer developed between 
Dr. Maud Slye of the University of Chicago 
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and Dr. C. C. Little, director of the Roscoe B. 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory. Dr. Slye, who 
has bred 140,000 mice in the course of her 
cancer experiments, believes that there is one 
unit recessive hereditary factor for each type 
of malignancy and one for each location. She 
believes that since inheritance follows Men- 
delian rules, there is hope for breeding out 
certain types of cancer in the human race. Dr. 
Little disagrees that breast cancer is controlled 
by genes or Mendelian factors but by some 
factor outside the chromosomes which are the 
carriers of the genes. 

Of particular importance is the chemical re- 
search upon the cause of caucer. Chemists 
have isolated cancer-producing hydrocarbons 
so potent that the amount which can be placed 
upon the point of a pin is sufficient to cause 
cancer in mice. These compounds have been 
shown to be disintegration products which can 
be manufactured from the bile acids and the 
sex hormones. The question of whether 
cancer-producing substances arise in the 
human body from the break down or disin- 
tegration of normal substances commonly 
present in the body is now under investigation. 
Many authorities think that the chief hope for 
the solution of the cancer problem lies in this 
particular line of investigation. 


The Virus Diseases 


From Atlantic City, members of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence moved to Philadelphia to listen to a sym- 
posium upon the virus diseases in the meeting 
hall of the American Philosophical Society, 
America’s oldest scientific society. Founded 
by Benjamin Franklin, this society has head- 
quarters in the shadow of Independence Hall. 
Contemporary portraits of Franklin and 
George Washington look down upon the scien- 
tists from the wall of its assembly room. 

The virus diseases are more exactly called 
the filterable virus diseases. They get their 
name from the fact that the agent which 
causes them is invisible in the most powerful 
microscope and will pass through the pores of 
the finest porcelain filter. Among them are in- 
fantile paralysis, influenza, and perhaps the 
common cold. 

Historically the most famous of the virus 
diseases is the mosaic disease of tobacco. 
Earlier in the meeting, Dr. W. M. Stanley of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
was awarded the $1000 prize of the American 
Association: for the Advancement of Science 
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for his paper on this disease. Scheduled to 
speak at the Philadelphia session, Dr. Stanley 
was confined to his bed in his Princeton, N. J., 
home by another of the virus diseases. He had 
a mild attack of influenza. 

For decades a debate has raged as to 
whether the agents which produced the virus 
diseases were living organisms or chemical 
substances. Most biologists have been inclined 
to regard them as living organisms, some sort 
of invisible microbes. 

Dr. Stanley’s work has established the fact 
that the cause of the mosaic disease in the to- 
bacco plant is a chemical substance, namely a 
form of protein. He finds that the disease is 
caused by a giant protein molecule, a mole- 
cule with a molecular weight of 17,000,000 
and therefore considerably larger than any 
previously known molecule of protein. 

The first result of his work, therefore, is to 
establish the existence of a new disease-pro- 
ducing agent, namely, the giant protein mole- 
cule. This must be added to the bacteria, 
fungi, protozoa, and animal parasites which 
are now known to be the causes of disease. 

There is, in addition, a second important re- 
sult of his work. Dr. Stanley regards the virus 
as a link between non-living matter and living 
matter for the virus has one of the attributes 
of living matter, namely the ability to repro- 
duce itself. 

He finds that when a very small amount of 
the virus is introduced into the tissues of living 
plants, it so alters the metabolism of the plant 
cells that these cells instead of producing the 
sort of proteins which they normally require 
begin to produce more of the virus proteins in- 
stead. 

It is important, however, to stress one point. 
While the virus can reproduce itself, it can do 
so only in the presence of the living plant tis- 
sues. It may be argued, therefore, that the re- 
production of the virus is as much the work of 
the living plant cells as it is of the virus. 

The average reader may desire to know 
more about the subject of protein and its rela- 
tionship to life. If, at any time, he has been 
interested in diets, he has heard much discus- 
sion of carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. 

These three, along with water and certain 
mineral salts, are the constituents of all living 
matter. This stuff which composes the cells of 
all living things is called protoplasm. Huxley 
called it the “physical basis of life,” because 
the phenomena of life are found associated 
with it and nowhere else. 
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Carbohydrates, fats, and proteins are al] 
compounds of carbon. The carbohydrates are 
the simplest of all. They are the sugars and 
starches and consist of three chemical ele. 
ments, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Fats 
contain the same chemical elements as the 
carbohydrates but are composed of more con. 
plicated molecules. Proteins are the most 
complicated of all and in addition to carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, they contain nitrogen, 
Sometimes they also contain phosphorus, sul. 
phur or iron. 

There is an almost infinite variety of pro. 
teins and each one has its own definite struc. 
ture. 


Atom-Smashing Experiments 

As 1937 gets under way, atom-smashing ex- 
periments are going on in many parts of the 
world, including laboratories of the University 
of Chicago, the University of California, the 
California Institute of Technology, and the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington among 
others. 

Recently the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. decided to enter this field 
of investigation, marking the first entry of a 
commercial concern into the field. The method 
of smashing or disintegrating atoms is to bom- 
bard them with various sub-atomic particles, 
-electrons, protons, neutrons, or alpha _par- 
ticles. High electric voltages are needed for 
these bombardments and the present re- 
searches are directed largely to the attain- 
ment of these voltages. 


Glands and Behavior 

An endocrine survey is recommended for 
problem children by Dr. Matthew Molitch of 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School. Dr. Molitch says that in a vast num- 
ber of cases, truancy, bad behavior and other 
anti-social conduct in children can be traced 
to disorders of the endocrine or ductless 
glands, particularly the pituitary gland. 

“Adequate and potent preparations are now 
available for treating children with endocrine 
disorders and favorable reports from many 
clinics have appeared during the past five 
years,” he says. 

When bad behavior is present in a child 
who is too tall, too short, too thin, or too fat, 
the possibility of glandular difficulties being 
present is enhanced, he says. Dr. Molitch 
warns, however, that treatment must always 


be under the guidance of a competent physi- 
cian. DAVID DIETZ 





Highlights of the Law 


NE most curious phenomenon of our 
changing world is the odd reaction 
which current changes excite in that 

basic fabric of our civilization—the law itself. 
The extremely conservative tenor of the legal 
tradition has been its chief characteristic in all 
ages, and the systems of law which have sur- 
vived have been those which provide a strong 
and permanent warp into which the weft of 
immediate legal needs can be harmoniously 
woven. During the dark days of depression, 
legislative mills all over the world worked 
overtime grinding out hundreds of attempted 
remedies. Some of these statutes and decrees 
constitute historic contributions to the law, 
some were discarded before the ink was dry, 
while others, retained in part, have suggested 
or compelled the enaction of still more laws to 
supplement them. The man in the street was 
soon floundering in bewilderment, and even 
brilliant lawyers complained of their inability 
to cope with the heterogeneous mass of new 
legislation. At its height, the confusion justi- 
fied the observation of John Vance, an author- 
ity on world laws, that the law is still in the 
ox-cart stage of our national life. 

With Congress and forty-six State legisla- 
tures in session this winter there does not ap- 
pear on the surface any immediate prospect 
of relieving this condition. Yet today it seems 
probable that we are about to witness, in sev- 
eral parts of the world, the beginning of an 
era of recapitulation of law comparable to that 
of the age of Justinian and the days of the 
Napoleonic Codes. 

Before the World War, nations which, like 
France, lived under civil and commercial codes 
adopted during the last century, found in these 
a simple and satisfactory system. Today the 
most fundamental bases of the old codes have 
been weakened and sometimes emasculated by 
emergency legislation or by new legal princi- 
ples following in the wake of social and 
economic progress, and sometimes by basic 
constitutional innovations, such as the corpo- 
rate state. Partial recodifications are therefore 
taking place in some nations, while in others, 
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notably Peru and Czechoslovakia, entirely new 
codes have recently been promulgated or are 
in process of formulation. Czechoslovakia, 
faced with the problem of harmonizing the 
diversified legal systems of the national groups 
of which the country is composed, has set a 
standard for the world in its methodical ap- 
proach to a baffling task. The Czechoslovak 
Collection of Laws resembles our own admir- 
able United States Code of Laws in method, 
although its aim—a national code of laws—is 
far different. 


Tangled Tax Laws 


Contributing more to the bewilderment of 
the man in the street than any other class of 
emergency legislation has been the levying of 
the public revenue. Driven by a desperate 
need for funds, legislatures, parliaments, and 
dictators have seldom had the time or the in- 
clination to envisage a logical or balanced de- 
velopment of the tax system; as a result the 
tax laws in some important countries have a 
most chaotic appearance. Even in this coun- 
try, the lawyer or accountant who would be- 
come a tax expert will be well advised to 
secure a thorough mastery of the principles of 
advanced algebra. Great Britain has suc- 
ceeded in codifying her taxes into a simple, 
rational system, and there exists a strong de- 
mand in France and Belgium for similar 
action. 

Our new Federal tax on undistributed cor- 
porate earnings (which, incidentally, was 
promptly and inadequately copied by France) 
has been severely criticized on the score of its 
roundabout and complicated formulae for de- 
termining taxable amounts. There are many 
features about the new tax which readily lend 
themselves to justifiable criticism, but this is 
not one of them, it appears, when viewed in the 
light of the object of the tax—equalization of 
the tax burden—and the bar of unconstitu- 
tionality placed across a more direct approach 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Eisner vs. Macomber. 

Nevertheless, while we cannot now dig up 
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our tax hedge and replant it in a straighter 
row, we can at least clip some of its less 
comely ramifications, and there appears to be 
a disposition in Congress to prune away those 
nuisance taxes the cost of collection of which 
has been disproportionate to the net return. 


Judge-Made Law 


Parliamentary statutes and decrees of exec- 
utives having dictatorial powers, and, in some 
countries, paramount codes of law, constitute 
of course the primary bases of legal systems. 
Yet, in every country, the judiciary even when 
submerged and apparently subservient, has a 
will to independence, and exerts a constant in- 
fluence on the effect of laws by testing them 
against the everyday transactions and affairs of 
the people. One cannot deny the courage of 
the German Supreme Court at Leipzig which 
decided, in 1936, that a reference in commer- 
cial advertising to the foreign ownership or to 
the Jewish racial character of the owners of a 
rival firm is a form of unfair competition and 
therefore not to be tolerated; nor should we 
omit to discern, in decisions of this kind, the 
tenacity of ingrained principles of jurispru- 
dence. 

In the Republic of Panama, a recent wave 
of nationalism resulted in the passage of a law 
limiting the right of certain aliens to go into 
business in the retail trade in the nation. Al- 
though this law (which had its counterpart in 
several other countries in 1936) was dictated 
by national economic needs, it was contrary to 
the spirit of Panamanian political institutions 
and was annulled by the Supreme Court of 
the country. 

In the United States, we have begun to wres- 

tle determinedly with a unique national jurid- 
ical problem—the elimination, paring, and 
reorganization of our numerous administrative 
tribunals. Many of these, having been granted 
or having arrogated to themselves semi-judicial 
powers, tend naturally to expand their juris- 
dictions, often without adequate supervision 
by the regular State and Federal courts. It is 
probable, as far as Federal tribunals of this 
kind are concerned, that the present session of 
Congress will see the establishment of some 
form of control or regulation embracing the 
whole system of quasi-judicial tribunals, de- 
fining their several functions, delineating their 
jurisdictions, and determining the forms of 
practice and procedure in them. This move- 
ment is another illustration of the trend 
toward an era of recapitulation and a consoli- 
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dation of the gains of a century and a half of 
legislation and judge-made law. 

A practical step in the regulation of ad. 
ministrative tribunals has been the founding 
of the Federal Register, in which all order; 
and regulations of Executive agencies having 
general application and legal effect must now 
be published to be valid. Until recently there 
had been little effective demand for an official 
gazette similar to the official publication of al. 
most every other country. Thus sources of 
administrative law heretofore inaccessible to 
the lawyer and businessman, to the student and 
to Government officials themselves, will now 
be readily available. 


Self-Regulation of the Bar 

In no country of the world does the lawyer 
play such a prominent part in public affairs as 
in the United States. In some countries, such 
as Germany today, the legal profession is sur- 
rounded by barriers and limitations which 
would disconcert and discourage the major 
part of the swarms of our young men who an- 
nually aspire to, and acquire, membership in 
the American bar. While it is true that hun. 
dreds of them never intend to enter upon the 
active practice of law, still hundreds of others 
hope sincerely to do so; and large numbers of 
these find, after three or four years, that delu- 
sion has displaced fiery determination. When 
the white banner of the profession droops for 
these individuals, an accounting will reveal 
three or four irredeemable years of economic 
waste, if not worse. 

Although these facts are generally known, 
they do not serve to restrain the ever-increas- 
ing parade of young people of both sexes seek- 
ing to become lawyers, for it is still true that 
personality, intelligence and inclination to 
labor can be as useful as capital, social back- 
ing, and influence in the race for success at the 
bar. 

In most countries, lawyers are organized 
into “colleges” or exclusive guilds directly 
chartered by law. In England, whose legal 
tradition is closest to our own, admission to 
the bar, general regulation, and expulsion are 
in the hands of the Law Society, an official 
body. In the United States, admission to the 
bar is a matter of State law, and the require- 
ments range all the way from mere application 
and the possession of a bachelor of arts degree 
to the most rigorous intellectual, technical, and 
character examinations. All over the country, 
lawyers have habitually gathered together in 
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“bar associations”; but since lawyers in their 
affairs are thorough-going individualists, these 
associations have served primarily as outlets 
for their gregarious natures rather than as 
yehicles for self-regulation, notwithstanding 
all professions of their ideals and objects. 

It would be intellectually dishonest to de- 
preciate the great accomplishments of the 
American Bar Association, our closest ap- 
proach to a national law society or college. 
Heretofore, however, its capacity to guide and 
determine the character of the American bar 
in general has been severely limited by its 
private character and extremely conservative 
nature. Although its membership has included 
leading lawyers from all parts of the country, 
its control has remained in the hands of a 
limited circle of wealthy, powerful, or con- 
servative men. An event of greatest import to 
the legal profession, therefore, was the first 
meeting, in January 1937, of the reorganized, 
democratized American Bar Association. <A 
new representative “House of Delegates” pre- 
sented credentials of election by member bar 
associations everywhere and began to partici- 
pate in the government of this old, established, 
and influential body. Although there are 
groups of lawyers who are by no means im- 
pressed or satisfied with this significant step, 
it is certain to have a great influence on the 
preparation of the bar for the coming period 
of legal reform. 


Piping Times of Law 

Perhaps this new golden age of law will be 
ushered in formally this summer at the Second 
Congress of Comparative Law at the Hague, 
for which American delegates are now busy 
preparing papers to read and resolutions to 
propose. The Americans will be able to en- 
tertain their foreign confréres with accounts 
of startling departures in American law, in- 
cluding enforceable commercial and labor 
arbitration, corporate regulation, enforcement 
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of fair competition and fair trade practices, 
and maintenance of retail prices. 

The Europeans and others will be interested 
to learn that legal authority to enforce the 
maintenance of retail prices was based on the 
premise that trade marks are an element of 
good will, that good will is private property 
and that it does not pass to the purchaser of 
the trademarked commodity itself. They will 
be able to show the Americans that, in many 
countries, trade marks themselves have long 
been regarded as a species of private property, 
carefully guarded under comprehensive “in- 
dustrial property” laws. On the other hand, 
they will astonish everyone with revelations of 
the extent to which the conception of private 
property has been modified in many countries 
outside the Soviet Union, generally under the 
guise of expropriation laws. The strangest 
spectacle of all will be the report of the estab- 
lishment of a “democratic” constitution in 
Russia, under the wing of which, it is safe to 
prophesy, legal talent will cautiously creep 
back into the full exercise of those faculties 
which have contributed so much to civilization. 


Magnificent Goal 


The revival of interest in comparative law, 
the activity of the American Law Institute, 
which is laboring over a vast restatement of 
the whole body of American law, the continu- 
ous work of the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws and other 
bodies seeking the adoption of standard laws 
throughout the country, and the efforts of the 
Association of American Law Schools to raise 
the quality of legal education—all these ele- 
ments of integration, matched by equally seri- 
ous labors in the same vein in many foreign 
countries surely presage a powerful and united 
assault on the shadows lurking in the corners 
of contemporary civilization. 


GUERRA EVERETT 












ization or disintegration!” The Rev. Dr. 

Ivan Lee Holt, addressing the Asbury 
Park, N. J. convention of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America of which he 
is the President, voiced in these words the key- 
note of one of the strongest pleas for Prot- 
estant reunion that has been heard in this gen- 
eration. 

This prominent Methodist Episcopal pastor, 
expanding this statement, said in part: 

“We are in a day when we must find a new 
strategy for the Protestant Church. It is not 
simply advisable; it is necessary. We cannot 
bolster up our courage longer by quoting sta- 
tistics about Protestant membership. If there 
were a vote in any city federation, or in the 
executive committee of the Federal Council, I 
think an overwhelming majority of denomina- 
tional representatives would vote for federa- 
tion as against union. If it is to be federation, it 
must be a closer federation than we now know. 
As for me, I am not afraid of union. It may 
be a union which preserves distinct contribu- 
tions of different denominations; it must be 
a union in which each denomination surrenders 


historical positions and inherited attitudes. 
* %& %” 


A MERICAN Protestantism faces reorgan- 


In a similar vein, Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon 
and Dr. Albert W. Beaven, reporting for a 
Committee of the F.C.C.C.A. on “The State of 
the Church,” deplored the entanglement of 
the Church in a pagan society, and urged the 
need of a common faith, a common conscience, 
and a united Church. This report, printed in 
full in The Christian Century, Dec. 30, 1936, 
said among other things that: 

“The cardinal conviction borne in upon 
us * * * is that the Church must recover 
* * * a wider sense of a common message 
and mission to a world destined to perish. with- 
out the Christian Gospel * * * The Christian 
Church needs to disentangle itself from va- 
rious forms and habits of mind characteristic 
of our present society, so it may take hold of 
the moral and spiritual issues of that society 
with greater sincerity and power. The recovery 
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by the Church of the assurance of its own 
unique and indispensable mission seems to us 
the outstanding need of the present hour.” 

These excerpts are quoted, not only because 
of the thought they express, but because they 
have been received with hardly a ripple of 
protest from any of the denominations rep. 
resented in the Federal Council. It was not 
very long ago that even the mention of Church 
Union was anathema to almost any Protestant 
body. Opinion now seems definitely to be veer- 
ing in the other direction. The current of 
religious thought appears headed towards the 
achievement of an ecumenical Protestantism. 

The merging of several denominations in 
Canada some time ago was one of the major 
steps in this direction. The Federal Council 
has been a large factor in this current trend 
toward cooperative effort. The past few months 
have seen various evidences that this movement 
is more widespread than is generally recog- 
nized. The “Copper Belt Experiment” (Cur- 
rent History. Dec. Page 32) in Rhodesia is 
an outstanding example of inter-denomina- 
tional unification. 

Within the various sects themselves efforts 
are being made to coordinate the organizations 
toward the end that their efforts may be more 
fruitful. The Lutheran Churches of America 
are approaching the day when they will all be 
united. Already three organizations, The 
United Lutheran Church in America; the Fed- 
eration of the American Lutheran Conference, 


_ and the Federation of the Synodical Confer- 


ence represent all but 89,896 of the 3,194,304 
confirmed members of the Lutheran Church in 
the United States. Reports at recent con- 
ventions of these three bodies showed “prog- 
ress toward closer fellowship with other Luth- 
eran bodies.” Of increasing effectiveness is 
the Lutheran World Convention which meets 
every five years, and whose Executive Com- 
mittee meets yearly. 

At its last meeting, held at the Lutheran 
Church House, New York, this Executive 
Committee planned a “Lutheran Front.” 
uniting more than 80,000,000 members of this 
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communion behind a very definite evangelical 
program for world betterment. They said: 
“The Lutheran Churches of the world should 
proceed with united front in their relations 
with ecumenical Christian movements, gen- 
eral cooperative organizations, or Christian 
Churches claiming universality. * * * Rec- 
ognizing that there are true Christians in 
every Church of whatever name, the Lutheran 
Churches of the world should approach the 
question of their relationship with general 
movements in the spirit of catholicity and with- 
out hostility or prejudice. While they should 
make no effort to gloss genuine differences 
they should nevertheless proceed ‘in the sincere 
and humble desire to render service and co- 
operate in works of Christian love”. Four 
Lutheran pastors participated as pulpiteers 
in the recent “Preaching Mission”, along with 
representatives of many other denominations. 

Last fall a colloquium was held at Larviik, 
Norway, between pastors and bishops repre- 
senting the Scandinavian and Anglican 
Churches, in order to discover possibilities of 
union. The Bishop of Southwork, London, and 
the Bishop of Tromso, Norway, preached from 
the same pulpit, something that has not hap- 
pened for four hundred years. Considering 
such themes as “The Foundation of the Church 
in the New Testament”; “The Dogmatic Defi- 
nition of the Idea of the Church”; “The 
Sacraments of the Church”, etc., an arrange- 
ment was thought possible which would have 
recognition on both sides and which might 
lead to closer collaboration between the 
Churches. More conferences are planned for 
the future. 

Methodism seems headed for some sort of 
unanimity. (Current History, Jan., page 32; 
“Church Unity’..) The different denominations 
which heretofore have been very loosely or- 
ganized are striving to unite their component 
parts into more articulate wholes. When this 
has been accomplished, the next step to be 
expected is a real move towards “a closer 
federation than we now know.” Or, “it may 
be union.” 

It would certainly seem high time that the 
Churches began to emphasize their “points in 
common” instead of their differences. All are 
agreed that certain truths are fundamental and 
that certain principles underlie righteousness, 
regardless of what creed it parades under. 
The Churches seem to realize that unless there 
is a teaching of Christian Ethics, and a general 
attempt to practice the primary Christian 
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virtues that religion, and the Churches which 
are the vehicles of religion, are doomed to 
dissolution. 

Hospitalization and the care of the sick have, 
on the whole, been removed from the super- 
vision of the Churches. Education is now 
largely a function of the State. Public relief 
has to a great extent replaced the distribution 
of alms by the Churches. Theatres and the 
thousand and one forms of amusement pro- 
vided commercially have eliminated the 
Churches as the social centers of their respec- 
tive communities. The Church is being forced 
by circumstances to recover the “assurance of 
its own unique and indispensable mission.” 


The Function of Churches 

In “The Ghost of Caesar Walks” (¥riend- 
ship Press—page 64), Dr. Henry Smith Leiper 
finds six points as the common function of 
Churches: 

“All of them agree, obviously, that the 
Church has the function of bringing the indi- 
vidual into the presence of the living God and 
of interpreting the life of God for the life of 
mankind. In the second place they all agree 
that the church should bring the ethical life— 
the moral conduct—of the individual into har- 
mony with the will of God as revealed in his- 
tory, through the Bible, and in individual 
experience both inside and outside the Church. 
Third, they agree that the Church must min- 
ister to the spiritual life of the individual by 
lifting from his heart the burden of a troubled 
conscience. * * * Fourth, they all recognize 
the obligation resting on the church to lift the 
load of human suffering, privation, and sorrow 
through cooperation and brotherly helpfulness. 
Fifth, they seek in much the same way to bring 
to the individual mind an integrated and con-. 
sistent view of the meaning of life. Sixth, all 
Christians seek to do this through giving man 
a vision of a higher purpose which can save 
him from a sense of futility and make him 
share the creative life of God.” 

Toward the accomplishment of these com- 
mon purposes, the churches are cooperating 
more than ever before. As Dr. Leiper says 
(op. cit. page 78), “ * * * There exist new 
manifestations of what the old Greeks called 
‘ecumenical life. They meant something 
that was universal, inter-group, * * * rep- 
resenting the whole Church. The Europeans 
already speak of the ecumenical movement in 
the churches and they refer by that term to 
five organizations which ‘are working together. 
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For the Christian youth of the non-Roman 
world there is the World Student Christian 
Federation with its branches in practically 
every country. For specific peace education 
there is The World Alliance for Friendship 
through the Churches with thirty-two national 
councils. For federation in practical service 
and the study of the causes of misunderstand- 
ing, as well as for consultation on all matters 
of importance in the world life of the churches 
there is the Universal Christian Council on 
Life and Work. For the study of the pos- 
sibilities of reunion or merger of all the 
separated churches there is the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order. For the more effec- 
tive development and strengthening of foreign 
missions there is the /nternational Missionary 
Council, with twenty-six national interdenomi- 
national bodies related to it. 

“These five are no longer wholly separate 
and independent, each going its own way with- 
out regard to the others. There is an informal 
interorganizational council made up of leaders 
of the five. It meets frequently to discuss the 
world-wide work of them all and to find ways 
by which it can be better done—sometimes in 
cooperation, sometimes separately, but always 
in a common spirit and consultation.” 


New Church Attack Reported 


Whether this movement toward unification 
of all Christian (Protestant) endeavours, is 
caused by the menace of the “godless move- 
ment” or not, it is certainly being stimulated 


into much more rapid crystallization. From 
Moscow comes news of preparations for a 
new attack against the Christian Church in all 
the world, even against all religions in gen- 
eral. The climax in these preparations is to 
be reached in the World Conference of the 
Godless and Free Thinkers which has been 
called by the Central Council of the Godless 
in Moscow this month. It is expected that 
1,600 representatives from forty-six countries 
will have attended this congress of the godless. 

As a part of the preparations to make a new 
general attack, it is planned to erect a power- 
ful radio station which shall serve atheistic 
propaganda exclusively. Of sufficient power 
to be heard at the greatest distances, this new 
radio station will serve not only to “enlighten” 
the people of different lands, but also to give 
support to certain strategic centers of prop- 
aganda, as for instance in Madrid, Prague, 
Mexico, India, and China, in order to carry 
out the fight against religion with a unified 
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front. The Soviet government has not only 
recognized the plan but is giving it its support, 
according to Dr. R. Boehme, in Das Evan. 
gelische Deutschland. 

An edition of a million copies of a prop. 
aganda pamphlet has been distributed in the 
Soviet Union. In the preface, the leader of 
the Komintern said: “There is no difference 
among religions for the class conscious pro. 
letariat. Every religion, especially the Chris. 
tian religions are the worst enemies of com. 
munism and must therefore be completely de. 
stroyed. It is not enough in the fight against 
religion to give illuminating talks or write 
books; weapons must be used against religions 
also, for the Church is preparing to renew its 
fight against the Soviet power and also world 
communism. It is sometimes charged that we 
have destroyed the Churches and monasteries, 
Such charges do not affect a communist. It is 
not a question of a few destroyed Churches if 
the world is to be made communistic. On the 
ruins of the old world communism will build 
true socialism.” 

We may look at Russia itself for the best 
example. of what may be expected if this 
propaganda becomes a reality. According to 
a report of the Commissariat of the Interior, 
there were 14,000 Churches closed in 1935. 
Proceedings were taken by the G.P.U. against 
3,687 ministers which resulted in the death 
sentence for twenty-nine of them. A large 
number of them have been committed to con- 
centration camps in Salowki and Siberia. Only 
five Churches are now available in a certain 
city on the Volga for a population of 830,009. 
Taxes on ministers and Churches are con- 
stantly being increased; if not paid the Church 
buildings are confiscated. 

From a recent wireless dispatch to The New 
York Times by its Berlin correspondent, we 
learn that civil servants in that land have been 
ordered “to abandon the terms ‘Christian, 
Protestant, and Catholic’ in documents indicat- 
ing a citizen’s religion.” The new categories 
will be “members of a religious society or 
ideological society”, “unbelievers in God”, and 
“without religious faith.” The same dispatch 
reports that in an official government church 
year-book, soon to be distributed, the follow- 
ing religious statistics will appear: “Forty-one 
million Protestants, 20,700.000 Catholics, 
500,000 other Christians, 400,000 Jews, 2.- 
000,000 unbelievers—belonging to no Church 
—and 700,000 without any faith.” 

REV. WILLIAM BRUCE SHARP 
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RTILLERY, aeroplanes, tanks, all sorts 
of modern weapons are being used by the 
foreign volunteers—German and _ Italian, 
on the rebel side, French and above all Russian for 
the Government. And here in contrast to the 
primitive, blood-thirsty and childish character of 
the really Spanish civil war, there is, for the first 
time for eighteen years, fighting in which one can 
observe and compare modern instruments of war 
in their newest patterns. As an aviator, let me 
describe a fight between my friends of the 
Espanha Government squadron and an Italian 
squadron. 

11:10 am. Three chasers, Dary, Guidez (both 
French) and Doherty (English), in Dewoitines, 
against eight Fiats, above Toledo. First come 
twenty minutes of ballet. Each Dewoitine draws 
two or three enemy machines into the area of its 
dance. At 11:30 Guidez begins a duel four 
thousand metres up against an enemy whom he 
has isolated. He dives and attacks from below. 
The Fiat is shot down. At the same moment Dary 
also engages. The Italian delivers a spray of fire 
from the side, which makes a pattering noise 
like a hail of pebbles falling on a saucepan. 
Eighteen holes just behind the Dewoitine’s cock- 
pit. The Italian pilot was four inches out—that 
is one-thousandth of a second. And the mistake 
costs him his life. Dary brings him down with 
thirty bullets from his machine-gun. 

At 12:10 the Fiats make off, and the three 
Espanha pilots land after an hour of fighting at 


HE word “fascism” emphasizes the presence 

of a common foe and of common problems 

in the national movements of all countries— 
and common forms of struggle and construciion, 
forms that are given an individual national con- 
tent in every country. In a common religious 
spirit, a common aspiration to social justice and 
a common struggle with atheism, internationalists 
and exploitation we find their affinity, while their 
difference is in their national elements. 


A DIGEST OF COMMENT QUOTED OR TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL 


THEY SAY 








All-Russian Faseist Party 
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over 250 miles an hour, zooming and vertical dives, 
between one and four thousand metres up. They 
are dead beat, and don’t say a word. 

This was one of the daily battles which modern 
aircraft have been fighting for the last five months 
in Spain. Here is the general impression left on 
me by what I saw: in spite of an inferiority in 


‘numbers, a squadron of French volunteers could 


stand up to the Germans and Italians, because the 
French chasers are better machines. The German 
pilots fight with very great courage, but their 
Italian colleagues retire very readily from the field, 
even when more numerous than the enemy. The 
Russian machines, which have just made their 
entry in the Spanish war, seem the best of all. 
Experience of these facts is certainly affecting 
those Powers which are preparing for a European 
war. 

All those who have been witnesses of the Span- 
ish fighting are struck with horror and astonish- 
ment. And I must beg forgiveness, if after seeing 
Madrid devastated I still also have comic 
memories of this monstrous war. My last Spanish 
impression was of a militia man who stopped my 
car just short of the frontier. This extempore 
soldier was armed with a bullfighter’s sword, 
which he brandished in front of our Ford. He 
had come out of a sentry-box at the side of the 
road. And this sentry-box had been torn from a 
church. It was an elaborately carved confessional. 


—The New Statesman and Nation, December 19, 1936. 


We are not simply fascists of the world, we 
are Russian Fascists filling the world-wide fascist 
form with our own Russian national content. As 
Russian National Fascists we want the creation 
of a great Russia,—the support of the Russian 
Nation, and the carrier-on of its glorious Russian 
history. 

The Russian fascists are the nationalists of 
Great Russia, fighting for God against atheism, 
for Russia against the U.S.S.R., for the organiza- 
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Glasgow Record 

The Australian Senate suggests the adop- 

tion of a common language as a means of 

fostering peace—and in Spain there cer- 
tainly seems to be need for it. 


tion of a new National-Labor Russian State, true 
to the glorious traditions of our Russian past. 

What are our relations to the dynasty of the 
Romanovs? Under the rule of that dynasty Russia 
grew from the State of Moscow into the Great 
Russian Empire. Therefore our attitude to the 
representatives of this dynasty can only be one 
of the most profound respect. 

For us, every representative of this dynasty is 
sacred. j 

And I believe in the common sense of the 
people, especially if it is directed by the firm hand 
of fascist education. God will not permit the 
creation, at, the coming National Assembly, of a 
new dynasty, a source of constant trouble and 
difficulties in the future. 

The relations of the V.F.P. (All-Russian Fascist 
Party) with other emigrant organizations are 
determined by the principle: He who is against 
the communists is our friend. He who is against 
the communists, the masons and the Jews is our 
brother. ... 

What are our relations with the “Sei-Ho-Hoi”? 
“Sei-Ho-Hoi” is the official people’s organization 
of Manchukuo. It may be called the Government 
Party of the Empire, or the Manchurian fascists. 

“Sei-Ho-Hoi” is the Manchurian sector of the 
worldwide anti-communist front, while the V.F.P. 
is the Russian sector of that front. 

In so far as we live in Manchukuo we enter into 
the Manchurian front, preserving, at the same 
time, our individuality. 

The relations of the V.F.P. with the “Sei-Ho- 
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Hoi” are determined by this position. We welcome 
our friends and brother-fascists of the Manchurian 
Empire as our closest allies... . ~ 

Our attitude towards party struggle of any kind 
is definitely negative. The old political parties 
have brought Russia to the abyss. 

In every country there should be only one 
National [arty of the awakening of all the 
emigration, a Party of the National Revolution, — 
an All-Russian Fascist Party... . 

At the present time, there are organizations of 
the V.F.P. everywhere where emigrants live thruout 
the world. There is no country in the world where 
there are no Russian emigrants and where, among 
them, there are no Russian fascists. 

There are sections of the V.F.P. in Harbin. 
Buhedu, Hailar, Imianpo, Iabloniya, Handaoktse, 
Hsinking, Dairen, Shanghai, Tokio, Iokahama, 
New York, San-Francisco, in Brazil, Argentine, 
the Balkans, Italy, Switzerland, Germany. There 
are districts in Anda, Tsitsihar, Anganchi, Muk- 
den; in Australia, Paraguay, and Asia Minor. 
with groups in Kagosima, Peiping, Egypt. 
Morocco, Spain, England, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, and Greece. 

How is the realization of the fascist three-year 
plan progressing? 

All the organizations of the V.F.P. work cease- 
lessly to hasten the sacred hour of the All-Russian 
liberation. Our fascist three-year plan is being 
steadily brought into life. 

The recent events in Russia undoubtedly bear 
in part the seal of fascist activity. 

Secret, separate, oppositional, national-revolu- 
tionary fascist nuclei are multiplying, and_pre- 
paring the common explosion by terrorism. 

For reasons easily understood, I cannot disclose 
the means and dimensions of the secret activity 
of the V.F.P. But the unforgettable names of our 
fallen co-fighters, the piercing shrieks of the 
Soviet press directed, not only against world 
fascism, but against our V.F.P. in particular, all 
the latest measures taken by the Stalin-Kaganovich 
regime, the open persecution of our organizations 
in those countries where Soviet or Jewish in- 
fluence is strong, sometimes at the request of 
Soviet representatives, and, finally, the furious 
activity of the agents of the G.P.U. in the emigra- 
tion directed against the V.F.P., all of this put 
together sufficiently demonstrates our activity. 

We are on the right road. Our foe suffers losses 
and exhibits anxiety. Our movement is not sta- 
tionary. It is going forward; and this motion 
must be accelerated. 


—K. V. Rodzaievsky, head of the All-Russian Fascist 
Party, before meetings of Russian emigrants in Man- 
chukuo, as reported by the Russky Nabat, New York, 
November, 1936. 
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A Manehurian View of the Soviet 


ROM 1930, the G. P. U. began to exile the 

peasant’s families to the forests of the far 

north. Numerous people were banished es- 
pecially in March, 1930. Overfilled trains carried 
these innocent people to their death. All their 
farms were taken by the G. P. U. and handed over 
to the collective farms. Many persons were shot 
while many others were sent to the concentration 
camps. Everybody was sent in closed freight 
trains, the men together with the women, 35 to 40 
persons in a car, without any comfort. At the 
stations they were given hot water and once a day 
soup made of horse meat or rotten fish. They were 
transported in a roundabout way, so as to avoid 
the principal towns, and were strictly forbidden 
to speak at the stations either with workers or with 
the crowds. The cars were guarded by a military 
convoy of the G. P. U. No one was allowed to 
come near the cars at the stations. 

Beginning from Murmansk and ending with the 
Yakutsk district, the whole north was overcrowded 
with such innocent exiled peasants. More than 
10,000,000 of the peasant population were sent 
to the north. Newspapers said that 10 per cent 
of the total population consisted of “kulaks,” who 
had to be exiled. Many of the youth left for 
Poland. Several parties consisting of from 15 to 
20 young men, armed with rifles and _ pistols, 
crossed the frontier and went into Poland during 
a day. The whole of the peasant population wept 
and said that God had punished them for their 
sins, 

Before the banished peasants came to the places 
of their exile, the Communists conducted their 
underhand agitation among the population. They 
called meetings and told the people that the 
Samoyeds (people who eat everything) will come 
to these places and that, therefore, there was 
cause to fear them. These Samoyeds would kill 
the peasants and eat their meat. One should not 
speak with them. Later, when the population 
learned that the Communists had deceived them, 
they were very sorry and tried by all means to 
help the exiled people. Often they brought bread, 
eggs and milk. All the exiled persons were ac- 
commodated in prepared quarters beforehand, in 
the villages, separate from the local population. 

On the day after the arrival, all the able-bodied 
men from 16 to 60 years of age and the women 
from 16 to 55 years of age were sent under guard 
into the forests. 

In spite of the cruel regime, all the able-bodied 
women would run into the villages in autumn to 
the harvest campaign to earn bread for them- 
selves. The G. P. U. would inspect the villages but 
the peasants would speak against the special col- 
onists saying that they did not work at their fields 
and that they did not see them anywhere. 

From 1933, the life in the special villages be- 
came unbearable. Instead of 8 kg. of flour, they 


began to give only 4 kg. to every disabled person. 
It became impossible to earn bread from the 
peasants, for the peasants themselves were hungry 
and starving. Though the wages of the special 
colonists in the forests were increased, provisions 
were given out for an earned rouble and with this 
rouble it was impossible to buy anything except 
vodka. In the cooperative shops there was noth- 
ing to buy not only of provisions but even of 
manufactures, clothes or shoes. The disabled fam- 
ilies and the families with only a few able bodied 
persons began to starve. Nearly all of the special 
colonist families began to use various substitutes 
instead of real provisions. Bread was made of 
flour mixed with the dry leaves of the limetree, 
chaff, empty wheat ears, etc.. Their bodies began 
to get swollen, especially their extremities. Many 
ran back to their nativeplaces. Everywhere they 
were caught by the G. P. U. and arrested. All the 
able-bodied were tried in the concentration camps, 
and the disabled were sent back to their respec- 
tive villages under guard. 

But only a few returned to the villages, as the 
majority died in the prisons or on the way, while 
the others were sent to the penal units for 20 to 
30 days for trial as runaways, from which they 
never returned. The years 1933-34 were the most 
terrible years of all. People died like flies, not 
only the special colonists but even the local popu- 
Jation—the collective farmers. In February, 1934, in 
the special village of Ustie-Onolva, of the Kochevsk 
region, of the Sverdlovsk district nine horses died 
from meningitis, a new disease which was not yet 
well known. As the disease is very infectious 


kerosene was poured over the horses and they were 
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TRIALS OF A COMMUNIST 
*“*‘What is the matter?” 
“The government troops got hold of me, 
made me wear a collar, dress well, eat 
better and drive a car.”’ 
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buried. At night the special colonists dug them 
out, took the meat home, boiled and ate it. It 
was said in the village that Moscow heard about 
this and sent an order to Sverdlovsk (Ekaterin- 
burg) to investigate the case. In August, 1934, a 
special commission of the party came to the spe- 
cial village of Usti-Onolva. The commandant of 
the District Branch of the G. P. U. and the two 
G. P. U. agents from Sverdlovsk came; they con- 
vinced themselves of the facts of the case and 
went back. 

Beginning with 1935 with the abolition of the 
card system, life became a little easier. One had 
enough bread to eat; other provisions such as 
groats, fish, sugar and vegetables were there, only 
very rarely, and these were given out by the food 
card system in limited quantities. 

The G. P. U. and the Communists in the cities 
used to say that the peasants were transported 
according to their wish, that is, voluntarily. The 
places where the “kulaks” were sent were called 
special villages, and the people were called special 
colonists. In 1934, the name of “special village” 
was changed to “labour village,” and the people 
were called labour colonists. But by this nothing 
was improved. Everywhere the G. P. U. and Com- 
munists told the population that the “kulak” was 
the most cruel enemy of the Soviet Union, though 
temporarily his secret destructive work had been 
halted but when given a chance he would do 
great harm. All the exiled Russians are evidently 
enemies of Communism. They are waiting only 
for a suitable moment and a push from the out- 
side to enter their last decisive struggle. 

—Manchuria, Nov. 1936. 


. SHAM DEMOCRACY 


Britain is now a satisfied nation, but she has no 
right to be a self-satisfied nation. We want noth- 
ing because we have everything, but we can claim 
no moral superiority for that reason. Even our 
boasted tolerance and democratic spirit may be 
more closely bound to wealth than we would like 
to think; for the rich, virtue is always easy. In 
the past we acquired a great empire by force and 
the threat of force; to-day we deplore such meth- 
ods in others, deplore it even in ourselves, but 
do not offer to share the booty. It is as if a suc- 
cessful gambler were to rise with his winnings 
from the table and say to his fellows: “Not only 
do I intend to stop playing but from now on 
gambling will be considered highly immoral. I 
will, however, keep my winnings.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


Even at its height democracy was never much 
more than a condition or an effect derived from 
the commercial activity which characterized the 
end of last century and the beginning of this. All 
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this tolerance, freedom of speech, etc., corresponds 
in a way to the suavity and good manners of the 
prosperous middle-class family as opposed to the 
plebeian vulgarity of the proletariat. But the war 
and the ensuing crisis broke the back of liberal. 
ism, and in country after country vested interests 
are making it clear that dividends and profits are 
more important than charm or good manners. 
—South African Opinion, 


JAPANESE TENTACLES 


Regardless of Dutch import barriers and inter- 
mittent trade parleys, we shall probably see Japan 
continue to include the Netherlands Indies in the 
ever widening orbit of her expansionist activities. 
For the present, these activities are confined to 
the economic sphere. If in different conditions 
they assumed a political character, how could 
the Netherlands protect their possessions? On 
whom could they rely for assistance? They might 
hope that Great Britain would play the role of 
rescuer. That the British are aware of the danger 
threatening them in this quarter seems to be 
shown by the speed with which they have com- 
pleted the great naval base at Singapore. They 
are concerned by many of Japan’s activities and 
projects along the mainland of Asia and Australia, 
by her rumored desire to purchase Macao from 
Portugal, and by the plan to construct a canal 
through Siamese territory that will permit her to 
enter the Indian Ocean without passing the for- 
tifications at Singapore. The strategic importance 
of the Dutch insular possessions to Great Britain 
is plain. Today as never before the Dutch feel 
that they can look forward with assurance to 
British support in the event that their hold on 
the Indies comes directly into jeopardy. 

—Foreign Affairs, January, 1937. 


CHINESE PEAR 


Some thoughtless idiot threw the core of a pear 
out of an upper window of the Happyland dance 
hall on North Szechuen Road. This missile might 
have blinded a child in the street below. Instead 
it hit a Japanese marine in the neck. A tremen- 
dous uproar took place, all rather out of propor- 
tion with the importance of the incident, and a 
frantic and futile search was made for the culprit. 
The Chinese proprietor of the dance hall, Hu 
Yung-nien, was charged with responsibility for 
the offense and in connection with a written apol- 
ogy that he submitted to the Japanese Special 
Naval Landing Party, he was obliged to give a 
pledge that he would call daily, as long as he 
lives, at the headquarters of the Landing Party 
to report on the progress of his search for the 
fellow who threw the pear core out of the window. 

—China Outlook, October, 1936. 
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They Say 
MID-WINTER SALES 


A message from Berlin explains that hats, um- 
brellas, babies’ clothes, towels, and carpets are 
among the articles which are not to be sold more 
cheaply at the January sales in Germany, for, 
were such a state of affairs to be allowed, less 
cotton would find its way into explosives. The 
bowler hat, more emblematic of peace than even 
the olive branch, apparently contains ingredients 
which make it anti-social when the eyes of the 
State are turned towards rearmament. Oddly 
enough, flags are also on the “no-reductions” list, 
but perhaps all Germans are by now well enough 
equipped with flags, and it would hardly be 
patriotic to buy a Swastika at a bargain sale. 
We are rearming in England, too, and if, next 
January, English shoppers are as usual offered 
the opportunity to purchase “greatly reduced” 
umbrellas and baby clothes, the contrast will pos- 
sibly be saluted in Germany as yet another exam- 
ple of this country’s unfair share of the world’s 


raw materials, 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE JAPANESE DEMUR 


Nazi Germany is making rapid progress and 
will be an important factor in world politics. It 
features a spiritual movement. The ideal of New 
Germany is to bring together spiritually all mem- 
bers of the German “race.” It is but natural that 
the Nazis, led by Reichsfuehrer Hitler, should 
strongly oppose both Catholics and Protestants. 
They are after the German spirit which inspired 
their forefathers. The Germans today have little 
faith in religion, which Professor Ernst Bergman, 
a leader of New Germany, says is fit only for the 
sick or for those who have lost all interest in life. 

The Germans of today admire Japan. They 
think that the Japanese are a perfect entity 
spiritually. We could hope that the Japanese were 
as the Germans think us to be. To us it seems 
that we have yet to find ourselves spiritually. 
Buddhists, Christians, and the adherents of Ten- 
tikyo, Omotokyo, and Hito-no-Michi are seeking 
to influence a country whose residents should be 
guided by one idea, that of making the earth a 
fit place for gods to live in. It is time for the 
Japanese to awaken. 

—Kokumin, Japan. 


BRIBERY FOR BULLETS 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, China’s dic- 
tator, and Governor Yen Hsi-shan of Shansi Prov- 
ince, jointly issued a remarkable appeal addressed 
to the Mongol and Manchukuoan forces that have 
been attacking Suiyuan Province. 

“Being Chinese, like ourselves, are you willing 
to expose the graves of your ancestors to devasta- 
tion by other people and to let your sons and 
grandsons be their slaves?” it asked. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Roosevelt: *“‘This is the new palace. Here 
is the reception room, here are the offices ° 
and here are the spacious rooms in which 

to begin our law suits.” 


“If you persist your iniquities you will be aban- 
doned by 400,000,000 compatriots. Wake up, com- 
patriots! Return immediately to the Chinese 
Army.” 

Simultaneously with this circular, an astonish- 
ing list of “rewards” was offered for those sur- 
rendering and returning to the Government fold, 
namely: 

Army commander—50,000 Chinese dollars. 

Division commander—50,000. 

Brigadier—30.000. 

Colonel—10,000. 

Major—5,000. 

Captain—2,000. 

Private—10. 

Pilot, with plane—20,000. 

In addition, for each anti-aircraft gun 10,000 is 
offered, for a tank 3,000, for a machine gun 1,000, 
for a rifle 30 and for a revolver 20. 

—New York Times. 


JAPANESE RULE 


The Japanese in Manchuria literally depend on 
bayonets for their power. The 130,000 Japanese 
troops in Manchuria are kept busy fighting anti- 
Japanese detachments throughout the country. 
Not only they, but 100,000 Manchurian soldiers 
and numerous police and punitive expeditions as 
well are occupied in the same way. Nobody in 
Manchuria supports the Japanese. Even the reac- 
tionary princes are beginning to oppose them. 

The population of Manchuria has been reduced 
to the worst possible plight. The peasants have 
been ruined. The best peasant lands are being 
seized by the Japanese. The cultivated area has 
been reduced by over 600.000 acres. 
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THE WATCHED POT 


The situation in the cities is just as bad. Con- 
stant wage cuts lead to economic and _ political 
strikes. Strikes have lately occurred in Harbin, 
Fushung and other industrial centres of Man- 
churia. Opposition sentiments among the Chinese 
bourgeoisie have been growing as the Japanese 
have captured the most important economic posi- 
tions in the country and are driving Chinese cap- 
ital out of trade and industry. 

The preparation of the Manchurian vantage 
ground exacts a heavy toll in Japanese lives. Ac- 
cording to data of the Japanese war ministry, 
during the first four years of the occupation alone. 
2,884 officers and privates were killed, 1,316 died 
of diseases, 11,310 were wounded and 140,000 
were sick or suffered from frostbite. 

Everybody knows that during the last five years 
the Japanese provocations on the Soviet and Mon- 
golian borders have caused serious tension in the 
Far East. Many times attempts were made by the 
Japanese militarists to cause a war between the 
U. S. S. R. and Japan. It was only the Soviet 
Union’s desire for peace, the consistent peace pol- 
icy pursued by the Soviet Government, which pre- 
vented the Japanese war incendiaries from starting 
a conflagration. 

This does not mean that the Japanese militarists 
have given up the thought of making war on the 
U. S. S. R. As Stalin stated in the conversation 
with Roy Howard, Japan represents a zone of war 
danger in the East. The Soviet Union is there- 
fore keenly watching the work of the Japanese 
warmongers, and is prepared to repulse any attack 


with crushing force. 
—Moscow Daily News. 
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FIRST STAGE 


Senor Companys, President of Catalonia, pre. 
sided over a great meeting in Barcelona on Mon. 
day officially to put into operation workers’ contro] 
of industry in Catalonia. 

The need for moral discipline to overcome the 
difficulties confronting the new economic siruc. 
ture was emphasized by Senor Jose Jimenez, mem. 
ber of the Syndicate Control Committee. Disorder 
must end, he said. They must be prepared to act 
with energy and, overriding human sentiments 
and obstacles, prevent the downfall of their revo- 
lutionary conquests. 

The collectivist decree was outlined by Sejor 
E. Ruiz, economic department representative, as 
an interregnum between bourgeois economy, which 
had disappeared, and to-morrow’s Socialist econ- 
omy. 

One of their most grave problems, he said, was 
that they did not have control of central banks 
running the Catalan banking system. Without 
being able to nationalize banks it was improbable 
that they would be able to socialize industry. The 
transformation must be carried out by degrees. 
A small industrial credit and commercial bank of 
Catalonia had been founded as provided by the 
collectivist decree. It would collect profits, give 
credits, and cover losses. 

Monopolies affecting the Generalitat must he 
nationalized and those affecting town councils 
municipalized. Salaries would be proportionate 
to production. Industrial organizations would be 
set up to avoid centralization. 

Seftor Juan Fabregas, economy councillor, de- 
scribed the collectivist decree as the instrument 
for the initial step in the progress of their civiliza- 
tion. The ultimate aim was the placing in the 
hands of the proletariat the sources of the coun- 
try’s riches for equal distribution among produc- 
tive citizens. 

“We are carrying out an experiment unprece- 
dented in the world to-day,” he said. “The fin- 
ished work will have far-reaching historical sig- 
nificance. The collectivist decree is a new con- 
ception of life. We are in the first revolutionary 
stage.” 


—AManchester Guardian. 


INDIA’S FEMINISM 


Feminism, as organized in the All-India Wom- 
en’s Conference, is in its ideals and achievements 
a nateworthy specimen of contemporary creative 
India. It is indeed a chip of the world-feminism 
of to-day and furnishes but another link in the 
chain of modern values, social and spiritual, such 
as serve to establish a liaison between the East 
and the West. The lines of evolution embodied in 
Indian feminism, young as it-is, are but follow- 
ing at some chronological distance those traversed 
by the adult Eur-American feminism during the 
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previous decades. And this is but in keeping with 
the socio-cultural equations between India and 
the pioneers of modernism in the West. 

The very fact that feminism like many other 
modernisms has arisen in Eur-America is an index 
to the great reality that the womanhood of the 
West was not used to equality or identity of rights 
and obligations with the other sex. And the age 
of Western feminism also can be told within pre- 
cise limits. France, Italy and Spain, to mention 
a few countries, do not see eye to eye with Eng- 
land in regard to the claims of feminism. Teu- 
tonic (Anglo-Saxon) America again, cannot be 
taken as the representative of Latin America, in 
this regard. The latter follows France, Spain and 
Italy in the main. Nay, in the U. S. A. there are 
States, say, like Alabama, where guardianship of 
children belongs by law exclusively to the father. 
The mother cannot there become the guardian of 
children. In the New England States the wife’s 
earnings belong by law not to herself but to her 
husband. 

That the Indian women, especially among the 
intelligentsia, bourgeoisie or upper ten thousands, 
have already succeeded in assimilating the cate- 
gories of world-feminism shows only that the 
womanhood of India, in part at any rate, as in 
Eur-America, can be depended upon as construc- 
tive workers and thinkers in schemes of world- 
wide importance for mankind. We need not over- 
look the consideration that women in India have 
perhaps some special disabilities. But it is en- 
tirely wrong to believe that the total womanhood 
of India lives in seclusion, behind the veil (pur- 
dah). In reality, Indian women are as active eco- 
nomic agents as their sisters anywhere on earth. 
Indeed, thirty per cent. of total Indian woman- 
hood is gainfully employed. 

The student of comparative jurisprudence and 
ociology is not entitled, however, to make too 
nuch of the disabilities of Indian women. West- 
ern tradition in regard to women’s property rights 
is not something enviable. The Hindu law of 
Stridhana (woman’s special property) was not 
surpassed in its liberal features by the Institutes 
of Justinian, the Code Napoleon and other Euro- 
pean laws until the Married Woman’s Property 
Act was passed in England in 1886. 

Birth control has been considered by the Con- 
ference to be an imperative necessity on account 
of the “low physique of women, high infant mor- 
tality and increasing poverty of the country.” The 
opinion has been propagated that men and women 
should be instructed in methods of birth-control 
and the suggestion has been made that municipali- 
ties and local bodies ought to open proper clinics. 
It is to be observed that the Conference has not 
cared to associate the birth control propaganda 
with the conventional scare of overpopulation. 

In politics the Conference stands for “perfect 
sex equality” and has demanded that women 


should possess the citizen rights of men. 
—The Calcutta Review. 


RELIGION DOOMED 


We hear of Herr Hitler’s demand of his lost 
dominions. But should they be all returned to- 
morrow, would Germany sheat ie her sword and 
settle down to the peaceful pursuits of her indus- 
trial development? It does not seem likely. That 
Germany is now self-conscious of her own suprem- 
acy in the field of science and art—Deutsche uber 
alles—and wishes to be the dictator of the world, 
is only the barest truth, and it is at once the 
omen of her strength and of her weakness. 

The parliamentary institutions are discredited 
as slow and evolving a policy of the ignorant rab- 
ble. A wise dictator is the best of parliaments but 
he must be wise, let the people beware. The con- 
flict between democracy and autocracy will prob- 
ably result in the ultimate triumph of the former, 
but for the nonce all central and southern Europe 
is in the hands of its dictators, and so will prob- 
ably be Spain before these lines appear in print. 

In the region of religion the neo-renaissance 
has taken a different turn. The authority of the 
Church has been rudely shaken, and at the pres- 
ent moment Spain is butchering bishops with the 
same gusto England used to burn the witches 
only a century ago. In Italy which is the seat of 
the Papal throne I found the Church dignitaries 
shaking their heads at the mention of religion. 
It is clear that the days of Christianity are num- 
bered, and with it will disappear all institutional 
religions. But man can never live without religion. 
He will invent new gods when the old ones have 
died a natural death. 

A strong movement is afoot to fashion a uni- 
versal religion. One is to reconcile all the institu- 
tional religions by extracting from them a com- 
mon measure of agreement, and another is to create 
a new universal cult with or without the postu- 
lation of god. I had a long discussion with some 
of the leading lights of Germany and their view 
appeared to favour the adoption of a rationalist 
faith, such as Buddhism is, without a god, with- 
out priests and without a heaven to bless or a hell 
to damn its followers. But as one of them said to 
me: “Buddhism is a great religion, but it is a 
pacifist, which will never do for Nazi Germany.” 

There is no certain direction in which the re- 
ligious revolt is moving; but one thing is certain: 
Europe is thoroughly agitated as must be any 
country on the eve of its renaissance. I believe 
that the next war for which all countries are now 
feverishly preparing cannot be staved off for long. 
I should be surprised if we do not see a great 
conflagration before two years are out. That con- 
flagration might be delayed but it cannot be 
averted; and when it does come it will not make 
the world any happier than it has been in the 
past; nor is the sum total of world’s happiness 
ever to be augmented by the cult of force. But 
“Force,” said Herr Hitler, is the only chastener 
of mankind. 

—Sir Hari Singh Gowe, Nagpur University. 
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MEXICO’S LAND DEAL 


The Santa Teresa plantation, one of the largest 
in the Laguna Region expropriated by the Gov- 
crnment, was transferred in fee simple to veterans 
of Pancho Villa and other early leaders of Mex- 
ico’s revolution. At a dinner given to President 
Cardenas and the new owners of the vast estate, 
Enrique Zunzunegui, in behalf of the former own- 
ers, congratulated President Cardenas in warm 
terms and wished the new collective farmers “well 
deserved prosperity.” 

Senor Zunzunegui stated that he and his former 
business partners are fully satisfied with the terms 
on which the expropriation has proceeded, and 
that they view the carrying out of the President’s 
policy as an excellent effort to create higher living 
standards for the masses. 

He praised especially the attention which the 
President has given to every detail involved in the 
change from one system of land ownership to 
another. 

Each veteran was given a lot of land registered 
legally under his own name; payment is to be 
made individually by each new owner on the basis 
of the value of the land received as declared in 
the public records for tax-paying purposes. The 
payment shall be made in yearly instalments, no 
instalment to be greater than 15 per cent of the 
harvest collected. The banks handling the trans- 
action are the National Ejido Credit Bank and 
the National Agricultural Credit Bank, through 
which the Government will also purchase from the 
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former hacienda owners the machinery and other 
equipment for processing cotton and wheat, the 
main crops there, to be given the veterans. 

- In the course of the dinner the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers “information” to the effect that former 
owners of expropriated land would never be paid 
and that they cried they had been robbed, and 
the story of farm hands being on the verge of 
starvation because now hacendados are not paying 
them wages, were scored and made the butt of 
much joking and merry-making. 

The contract was signed by the various parties 
concerned and by the President of the Republic 
in behalf of the Executive Power sponsoring the 
transaction. 

—Me.xican News Letter. 


SEEN IN SPAIN 


Family hatreds are proverbially the fiercest— 
the furious jealousy roused by the elder brother 
to whom has fallen the richer inheritance, the 
loathing a girl feels for the unpardonable pretti- 
ness of her younger sister. Greater riches, greater 
beauty—when they belong to strangers—do not 
excite the same ferocity. In Spain now, one notices 
this. On the Popular Front side you prefer your 
parish priest to the one in the next village—prefer 
him as a person to kill. And similarly, when 
aviators on the Government side are captured by 
the Nationalist troops, it is the Spanish pilots, 
not the foreigners, who are tortured with the 
greatest savagery. It was a Spanish pilot whose 
body, hacked into pieces, was thrown down in a 
box on to the city from a rebel aeroplane the day 
I left Madrid. 

In this war there is chivalry too, which is not 
incompatible with the worst cruelty. On one of 
the last days of the siege of the Alcazar, where 
the Nationalist cadets were besieged, a truce was 
arranged so that a bishop from Madrid could give 
his blessing to the dying men in the vaults of the 
fortress. His duty discharged, the bishop brought 
together some insurgent officers and some leaders 
of the Government militia. He disposed the two 
parties to right and to left of him, and began 
preaching peace and good will. His homily was 
interrupted by the loudspeaker of the Alcazar, 
tuned in to Seville, which started playing dance 
music. At once the two parties began hurling 
insults at each other over the bishop’s head, and 
next they began to vaunt the doctrines for which 
they were fighting. 

A Nationalist found an unexpected argument: 

“Our faith is nobler than yours, for we still 
continue to fight after more than ten days with- 
out cigarettes.” 

This boast caused a sensation among the Com- 
munists, who at once threw to the Fascists all the 
cigarettes in their pockets. They even sent for 
further supplies to a tobacconist round the 
corner. 
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MADRID DURING THE BOMBARDMENT 
“What is he doing?” |. 
** Sleeping on the fifth floor.”’ 


How could they leave to the enemy the advantage 
of privations which made them heroes? 

“More than that,” the rebel continued, “we have 
been fighting for a fortnight without being able to 
shave. Just look at our beards!” 

Again an argument which caused consterna- 
tion. And a militia officer shouted to an urchin: 
“Pedro, run off to my wife and get three packets 
of Gillette blades. Tell her I sent you, and look 
sharp.” 

When the boy returned, the Communists threw 
the razor-blades to their enemies; and_ these 
scrambled on the ground to pick the packets up, 
and losing all restraint, began fighting among 
themselves. The bishop resumed his entreaties: 

“My children, you divided the cigarettes like 
good Christians. So what makes you fight for 
Gillette blades?” 

No one listened. The truce ended, and the fight- 
ing began once more round the Alcazar. 

—The New Statesman and Nation, December 19,1936. 


JAPANESE INFLATION 
The strength recently displayed by Tokyo Ex- 


change shares, reflecting the general market 
~ tendency, may have a substantial economic back- 


ground, or merely may be the early signs of a 
period.of malignant inflation. 

In spite of the low money rate tendency which 
has prevailed under Dr. Baba’s financial rule, 
deposits in banks have continued to increase while 
their loans have been falling consistently since 
the February 26 incident. Bankers have been 
cautious in extending loans. Simultaneously, the 
rise in Government bond prices as a result of the 
low money rate tendency has kept this field closed 
for profitable investment. The Bank of Japan 
resumed its sale of bonds in September and has 
been continuing this operation in the open market 
ever since, but there has been no exceptionally 
heavy demand for the national bonds up to now. 
In fact, most banks are inclined toward investing 
in other quarters and even selling national bonds. 

Many critics are predicting a period of infla- 
tion as a result of the cheap money tendency and 
the expansion of defense expenditures necessitat- 
ing a vigorous increase in the amount of deficit 
bonds. If these bonds could be satisfactorily 
disposed of on the market, the Bank of Japan 
may be able to absorb a large portion of the idle 
funds, thus preventing an increase in currency 
circulation, but, under prevailing circumstances, 
such an eventuality is doubtful. If most of the 
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new bonds have to be held by the Bank, inflation 
will be unavoidable. 
The Finance Ministry is rightly trying to avoid 
a depreciation of currency as much as possible. 
but it is unfortunate that in so doing a section 
of the authorities is advocating closer control of 
the stock exchanges. Acquisition of this right 
would not help the Finance Ministry to prevent 
inflation if at the same time the main causes of 
this tendency are left unremoved. 
—Kokumin, Japan. 


DISILLUSIONED FARMERS 


Farmers the world over like to talk about Peace 
in a sentimental way, and then stand for highly 
nationalistic trading policies which inevitably lead 
to war. Farmers furnish their sons as cannon 


fodder in time of war, and suffer far more from 
the inevitable post war deflation than any other 
class. Farm hatred of war is so great, I am sure 
that as farmers come to understand more and 
more the fundamental requirements of a safe 
Peace for the United States, they will be willing 
to make their contribution. 
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The danger of the United States getting into q 
serious war comes from the fact that we export 
goods to Europe and when war comes one side or 
the other interferes with that trade. Our farmers 
seeing this danger and not liking certain types 
of foreign governments have urged that we with. 
draw as much as possible from Europe and Asia, 
On the basis of this theory the thing to do would 
be to build up our trade more and more with 
those of our near neighbors who have similar 
political ideals. 

Our twenty sister Republics and Canada have 
governments similar to ours. Can we trade more 
and more with Pan America so as to furnish an 
economic foundation for the aspirations which 
unite us? That farmers think so, is indicated by 
the Public Opinion Poll. Sixty-three percent of 
the farmers voted for a Pan American League 
which was a higher percentage than any other 
class. 

The farmers are disillusioned about Europe and 
the Geneva League because they feel that both 
are symbols for war, but they like the idea of in- 
creasing cooperation among the Ameridan Re- 
publics. 


—Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 


NEW DIPLOMACY (ACROSS THE POLISH CORRIDOR) 
1. “No German pigs admitted here.’’ 
2. “Outside all gangsters and disgusting rats.”’ 





CHRONOLOGY 
Highlights of Current History, Dee. 11—Jan. 10 


DOMESTIC 


DecemBeR 11—Workers clash with strikers at 
plant of Sun Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany in Chester, Pennsylvania; one killed, 
100 hurt. 

Great Britain defaults War Debt payments due 
United States December 15. 

Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, an- 
nounces 93,770 dropped from work projects 
between November 28 and December 5; 198,- 
350 dropped between November 7 and De- 
cember 5. 

DecemMBER 12—George L. Berry, Coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation, plans quick action on 
new NRA bill; drafts proposed legislation 
embodying 3-point program for industry 
adopted by Council for Industrial Progress. 

DeceMBER 13—Robert Fechner, director of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program urges 
“permanent” C. C. C. 

Pacific Coast shipowners estimate loss caused 
by West Coast maritime strike at between 
$311,750,000 and $350,000,000. 

DeceMBER 14—United States Supreme Court or- 
ders Duke Power suit re-tried in Jower 
courts; court ignores constitutional test of 
New Deal policy. 

New York employers ask rehearing of New 
York State Job Insurance law before full 
United States Supreme Court; law ruled con- 
stitutional on split decision. 

France defaults War Debt payments due De- 
cember 15; note expresses hope improved 
conditions will permit opening of negotia- 
tions. 

Electoral College certifies reelection of Roose- 
velt and Vice President Garner; official noti- 
fication January 6 in joint session of Senate 
and House. 

Federal District Judge John J. Gore, at Nash- 
ville, grants temporary injunction to 19 util- 
ity companies curbing expansions and exten- 
sions of power facilities of TVA pending con- 
stitutionality suit. 

Crew of Spanish freighter Navemar defies 
United States Court order; refuses to surren- 
der ship held in New York to Spanish owners. 

Decemper 15—President Roosevelt returns to 
White House after South American trip; de- 
clares “far reaching” accomplishments in 
sight at Buenos Aires parley. 

Joseph P. Ryan, president of International 
Longshoremen’s Association repudiates sup- 
port of Harry Bridges, president of West 
Coast Maritime Federation. 

Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, announces “tentative accord” on em- 
ployment methods reached in West Coast 
conference. 

Decrmper 16—Harry Bridges, West Coast mari- 
time leader, at Madison Square Garden, New 


York, declares Pacific Coast strike is won; 
expects leaders will refuse settlement unless 
demands of Atlantic and Gulf port seamen 
are granted. 

Dr. Glenn Frank defies forces seeking to oust 
him as University of Wisconsin president at 
Board of Regents session; test ballot indi- 
cates Governor La Follette controls sufficient 
votes to force change of administration. 

DecemBeR 17—National Labor Relations Board 
attacks employee representation plan of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation; Board 
charges company interfered with employees’ 
right to join union of their own choice. 

DecemBer 18—John L. Lewis presses campaign 
to unionize mass production industries; 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
C. I. O. affiliate, demands collective bargain- 
ing agreement with General Motors Corpora- 
tion; strike may be called if company refuses 
to negotiate. 

DecemBerR 19—Ship strike rivals appeal to na- 
tion; Roger D. Lapham, president of the 
American-Hawaiian Line, and Joseph Curran, 
Atlantic Coast strike leader, speak over radio; 
West Coast negotiations deadlocked. 

DecemBER 20—Senator Peter Norbeck, of South 
Dakota, dies. 

Glass shortage feared as strikes continue in 
glass plants. 

Steel employees’ representatives, at Pittsburgh, 
form “C. I. O. Representatives’ Council”; 
propose national steel workers’ convention 
and demand $5 minimum pay for labor. 

DecemBeR 21—United States Supreme Court up- 
holds 1934 joint resolution authorizing Presi- 
dent to proclaim embargoes of arms and mu- 
nitions against Bolivia and Paraguay, com- 
batants in Chaco war. 

Secretary Wallace announces inclusion of Re- 
settlement Administration in Department of 
Agriculture, effective January 1; first step in 
consolidating Government agencies. 

DeceMBEeR 22—Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in New Orleans, upholds authority of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to force employ- 
ers to bargain collectively with workers. 

William S. Knudsen, executive vice-president of 
General Motors Corporation and Homer Mar- 
tin, president of United Automobile Workers 
of America, confer on troubled labor situa- 
tion in automobile industry. 

DecEMBER 23—“Sit-down” strikers of Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Company, in Detroit, vote ac- 
ceptance of company’s proposal; will return 
to work. 

Striking employees of branch factory of Alumi- 
num Company of America, in Detroit, accept 
terms arranged by Federal Conciliators. 

Simeon D. Fess, ex-senator from Ohio, dies. 
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DecemBer 24—United Automobile Workers of 
America demand “general conference” with 
General Motors Corporation officers to discuss 
collective bargaining. 

DecemBeR 25—Arthur Brisbane, editor, dies. 

United States, in conjunction with Power Au- 
thority of New York State, begins drive 
against public utilities for ratification of St. 
Lawrence Pact. 

PWA reports money for 25,000 projects costing 
$4,071,750,926 allotted by Federal and local 
governments. 

DeEceMBER 27—Charles Mattson, 10 year old Seat- 
tle, Washington, boy kidnaped; first major 
kidnaping since spring of 1935. 

DecEeMBER 28—‘“Sit-down” strike halts operations 
in Cleveland, Ohio, plant of Fisher Body Com- 
pany, General Motors subsidiary; 7,000 work- 
ers affected by United Automobile Workers 
of America strike. 

Neutrality law loophole permits $2,777,000 ship- 
ment of airplanes, airplane engines, and parts 
to Spain; State Department issues license as 
Congress failed to include “civil war” in Neu- 
trality Act provisions; shipment consigned to 
Bilbao, loyalist stronghold. 

DecemBER 29—President Roosevelt gives approval 
to proposed neutrality law amendment. 

Wynham Mortimer, international vice-president 
of United Automobile Workers of America, 
rejects local settlement of “sit-down” strike at 
Fisher Body Company plant in Cleveland, 
Ohio; “problem national in scope and must 
be treated as such,” he asserts. 

DecemBER 30—State Department voices regret to 
foreign nations of licensing plane shipment 
to Spain. 

Two Fisher Body plants at Flint, Michigan, 
closed by “sit-down” strikes; 6,000 workers 
affected; Chevrolet assembly plant in Flint 
closed for lack of materials; automobile-parts 
plants curtail production awaiting outcome 
of strike. 

Two affiliated dress companies ordered back to 
New York City by State Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Phillip J. McCook in suit brought by 
union; companies must fulfil union contract, 
rehire union members, pay damages to em- 
ployees for loss of income. 

DeceMBER 31—‘“Sit-down” strikes spread in Gen- 
eral Motors plants; seven plants closed and 
five affected by strikes or shortage of neces- 
sary parts; 33,400 workers idle. 

William S. Knudsen, executive vice-president of 
General Motors, will not negotiate while 
strikers occupy plants; refers collective bar- 
gaining discussion to individual plant mana- 
gers. 

Coal strike seen as John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
C. I. O. head charges coal operators with 
breaking present agreement. 

January I1—Joseph P. Ryan, president Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, de- 
clares union men will not handle freight of 
American-Foreign Steamship Company sign- 
ing agreement with striking seamen. 

January 2—Circuit Judge Edward S. Black is- 
sues temporary injunction to oust strikers 
from Fisher Body plants in Flint, Michigan. 
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William S. Knudsen, executive vice-president of 
General Motors, reiterates statement that no 
negotiations will be carried on while strikers 
occupy plants. 

January 3—American Association for Social Se. 
curity urges drastic revision of old-age insur. 
ance and unemployment insurance sections of 
Social Security Act. 

“Sit-down” strikers defy injunction to vacate 
Fisher Body plants in Flint, Michigan; newly 
created sirategy board authorized to call gen. 
eral strike. 

January 4—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors Corporation, refuses to deal 
with auto union; insists issue is control of 
plants. 

United States Supreme Court, in unanimous 
opinion, reverses conviction and seven-year 
jail sentence of Dirk de Jonge, Oregon Com. 
munist, accused of violating State’s Criminal 
Syndicalism Law. 

JaNuaRY 5—Two General Motors plants at 
Jonesville closed; estimated 44,500 General 
Motors’ workers are idle. 

Seventy-fifth Congress convenes. 

JANUARY 6—President Roosevelt, in message to 
Congress, challenges Courts to Join in march 
for social progress or risk curb on powers; 
holds Constitution is adequate as it stands 
and sees no need for amendment. 

Homer Martin, president of United Automobile 
Workers of America, asks impeachment of 
judge who issued injunction against strikers; 
charges judge owns $219,000 of General Mo- 
tors stock. 

Congress passes arms embargo to halt war ma- 
terials shipments to Spain or to other coun- 
tries for trans-shipment; technicality prevents 
effective ban until January 8. 

United States to investigate charges that ves- 
sels lacking legal quota of trained seamen 
and officers have been cleared from port of 
Boston. 

January 7—Dr. Glenn Frank ousted as Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin president. 

Twenty-one plants, 56,323 workers idle in auto 
strike; United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica drops sole bargaining agency demand 
after conference with Governor Murphy, of 
Michigan; idle workers, resenting _ strike, 
form Flint Alliance; General Motors plans 
closing of three Chevrolet factories affecting 
20,500 workers. 

Sentiment for constitutional amendment to 
cover President Roosevelt’s social legislation 
objectives increasing in Congress. 

West Coast maritime strike negotiations con- 
tinue. 

January 8—President Roosevelt, in message to 
Congress, predicts “layman’s” balance of 
budget in 1938; complete balance and _tre- 
sumption of reduction of public debt seen for 
1939. 

President Roosevelt reveals intention of halting 
proposed $40,000.000.000 old-age reserve fund 
and putting pension payments on pay-as-you- 
go basis. 

Automobile workers’ union strategy board di- 
vided on answer to General Motors ultimatum 





Chronology 


to vacate plants; eight craft unions of A. F. 
of L. support General Motors; Flint Alliance 
claims membership of 15,000; two more 
plants close; 88,700 workers now idle. 
January 9—Governor Murphy, of Michigan, fails 
in effort to bring together General Motors 
and strikers in parley; General Motors blames 
“arbitrary action” of union officials for 
break-down of peace efforts; wants removal 
of “sit-down” strikers from plants; United 
Automobile Workers of America outlines de- 
mands in letter to Governor; says General 
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Motors has rejected “all responsible pro- 
posals”; 35,000 in Flint area record opposi- 
tion to strike. 

JANUARY 10—Président Roosevelt discusses gov- 
ernmental reorganization plans with Con- 
gressional leaders. 

General Motors Corporation adopts “watchful 
waiting” policy in auto strike; Governor 
Murphy renews settlement efforts. 

West Coast maritime strike near settlement, 
T. G. Plant, shipowners’ spokesman, tells 
President Roosevelt in telegram. 


INTERNATIONAL 


DecemBer 11—Senor del Vayo, Spanish Foreign 
Minister, asks League of Nations to supervise 
intervention but demands no concrete action. 

DeceMBER 14—Soviet merchant ship Komsomol 
sunk, allegedly by Spanish rebel cruiser. 

DeceMBER 15—Polish-Rumanian military coopera- 
tion firmly extended following visit of Ru- 
manian chief of staff to Poland. 

DeceMBER 16—France and Great Britain firmly 
united in effort to mediate in Spain, with en- 
couragement of U. S. Department of State; 
Anglo-French entente becomes a reality. 

DeceMBER 17—Committee for reforming the 
League of Nations adjourns indefinitely. 

DecemBER 18—Mussolini forecasts Mediterranean 
pact with Great Britain. 

DeceMBER 19—Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Secretary, warns German Ambassador von 
Ribbentrop that influx of German “volun- 
teers” into Spain is endangering peace. 

DecemMBER 21—Great Britain and France, paving 
way for Italian friendship, reduce legations 
at Addis Ababa to status of consulates. 

DecemBer 23—France warns Germany against in- 
crease of assistance to rebels in Spain; Eng- 
land fears Nazi “explosion” in Spain; Ger- 
mans reported undecided over Spanish policy. 

DeceMBER 24—Decision on Spain expected as 
Hitler confers with Nazi leaders; Italy being 
won away by Great Britain. 

DecemBerR 26—Berlin demands that loyalists re- 
lease seized ship and cargo, threatening 
reprisals. 

France offers colonies as bait for Hitler to keep 
the peace, but England stands pat on ques- 
tion, holding that it should be handled 
through Geneva. 

DecemBer 27—Great Britain and France deliver 
simultaneous notes in Rome, Berlin, Lisbon, 
and Moscow, calling for end of intervention. 

After lengthy negotiations and_retaliations, 
Australia and Japan settle trade issues. 

Decemper 28—Germany likely to make reply to 


British and French notes conditional upon 
guarantees by other nations. 

Great Britain and Italy announce readiness for 
Mediterranean accord. 

DECEMBER 29—Spanish Government releases Ger- 
man freighter, but confiscates arms cargo. 

France reveals Polish promise to defend 
Czechoslovakia against aggression. 

DeceMBER 30—World naval treaties expire; Great 
Britain, U. S. A., and Japan announce con- 
struction programs. 

German barter system reported breaking down 
in Balkans. 

January 1—German_ warship seizes Spanish 
freighter as reprisal for confiscation of arms 
cargo. 

January 2—Great Britain and Italy sign agree- 
ment guaranteeing Mediterranean status quo. 

January 3—Italo-British Mediterranean pact 
pledges the integrity of Spain; French ad- 
herence sought. 

Germany promises to curb reprisals against 
Spanish Government if arms cargo is re- 
leased. 

JANUARY 4—Great Britain presses neutrality ap- 
peal to Germany and Italy; British Labor 
leaders charge that Mediterranean agreement 
is screen to cover further Italian assistance 
to rebels. 

January 5—Germany and Italy to reply to British 
and French notes of December 27. 

JANUARY 6—Germany and Italy to halt interven- 
tion only on condition that other nations do so. 

Turkey may withdraw from League of Nations 
if she fails to secure satisfactory settlement of 
dispute with France over administration of 
Antioch and Alexandretta in Syria. 

January 8—France protests landing of German 
troops in Spanish Morocco. 

January 9—French and British fleets concen- 
trate near Morocco. 

January 10—Great Britain takes unilateral ac- 
tion in barring volunteers from Spain; calls 
upon other nations to follow suit. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


DecemBer 11—Loyalists repulse rebel attack ‘on 
Guadalajara front. 

DecemBer 12—Spanish Government reports sub- 
marine, “evidently foreign,” torpedoed loyal- 
ist submarine C-3 off Malaga; crew of 47 re- 
ported lost. 

DecemBer 14—Loyalists repulse rebel attack in 
University City; heavy rains prevent air at- 
tack. 


DeceMBER 15—Loyalists repulse heavy rebel at- 
tack on Madrid front. 

DecemBeR 16—Loyalists continue to check rebel 
attacks on University City. 

Rebels bomb railhead at Port Bou; first air at- 

tack on Catalan territory. 

DecemBER 18—United States gunboat Erie under 
fire at Musel, port of Gijon, Spain, by rebel 
warship Espana. 
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December 19—Rebels pound Madrid on_ two 
sides. 

DeceMBER 20—Loyalists make slight gains in 
counter-attack in Pozuelo de Alarcon sector. 

DeceMBER 21—Loyalists strengthen new positions 
gained in counter-attack. 

DecemBer 22—General Franco creates “high 
junta” to supervise rebel armies. 

DECEMBER 23—Rebels begin flanking movement 
to south in effort to cut off Madrid from 
Valencia. 

Loyalists strengthen barricades on Madrid 
front. 

DecemBerR 25—Five persons killed as rebels bomb 
Madrid. 

Rebel command at Avila proclaims all Govern- 
ment-held ports in Northern Spain “closed to 
commerce.” 

DecEMBER 26—Rebels attempt destruction of rail- 
head at Port Bou and high bridge at San 
Miguel de Culera in effort to isolate Spain 
from France. 

DecemBer 27—Loyalists gain toward Carabanchel; 
rebels shell Madrid. 

DecemBER 29—Rebels launch new offensive in 
Andalusia; loyalists claim 5,000 rebels killed 
in southern offensive. 

DecemBER 31—Loyalists 
capture of Atienza. 

Report rebel warships shell Santander. 

January 1—Rebels shell Madrid; loyalists re- 

pulse rebel attack in Montoro sector. 


take offensive; report 


Austria 


DeEcEMBER 21—Cabinet_ split; two Ministers 
threaten to resign unless Nazi element in 
Cabinet strengthened. 


China 


DecemBeR 12—Marshal Chang Hsueh-Liang cap- 
tures Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek as pro- 
test against Nanking’s passive policy towards 
Japan. 

DeceMBER 13—General Han Fu-Chu, Governor of 
Shantung and former enemy of Chiang Kai- 
Shek, permits Nanking troops to enter prov- 
ince and pledges aid to Central Government. 

DecemBer 14—Nanking troops, numbering 140,- 
000, marching to rescue of Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Tokyo sees Soviet hand in seizure. 

DecemBer 15—Chiang Kai-Shek’s safety ascer- 
tained. 

Russia denies implication in plot; accuses Japan 
of complicity; Japan and Germany consult on 
Chinese situation. 

DeEcEMBER 16—Chiang Kai-Shek’s silence _per- 
turbs captors; Mrs. Chiang opposes use of 
force in securing release; Central Govern- 
ment declares martial law, and Chinese 
groups are unified by crisis. 

December 17—Government troops and Communist 
forces race towards Sian. 

DecemBerR 18—Hope for Chiang Kai-Shek’s re- 
lease grows when Chang Hsueh-Liang sends 
emissary to Nanking. 

DecemBer 19—Chiang Kai-Shek sends message 


FOREIGN 
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January 2—Loyalists gain in offensive on Sigu. 
enza; both sides claim advances in south. 

January 3—Report rebels deserting to Madrid 
loyalists; rebels repulsed on southern front 
near Cordoba; rebels claim capture of 
Abejuncar in south; Madrid shelled. 

January 4—Loyalists evacuate Majadahonda on 
Escorial road, northwest of Madrid. 

Rebel air raid kills 100 in Madrid. 

January 5—Loyalists halt rebel drive on Escorial 
road; loyalists report recapture of three vil- 
lages in Guadalajara sector. 

JanuaRY 6—Rebels report capture of Mount 
Cumbre, dominating Escorial highway. 

Madrid rocked by heavy bombardment. 

January 7—Rebels report capture of Pozuelo de 
Alarcon and Humera, three miles west of 
Madrid; rebels declare they have virtual 
stranglehold on capital. 

January 8—Madrid warned crisis is near as 

_ rebels renew sharp drive; hammer at Madrid 
with rifle, machine-gun and artillery fire, 
tanks and aerial bombardments. 

January 9—Rebels close in on Madrid; reach 
banks of Manzanares River; capture railroad 
bridge and San Fernando Bridge to north of 
capital; loyalists in desperate defense; loyal- 
ist planes bomb Casa de Campo. 

January 10—Loyalists, in heroic stand, halt rebel 
attack on Madrid outskirts; evacuation of 
Madrid by non-combatants continues; rebels 
mass for new attack. 


that he expects to be freed; armed advances 
on Sian called off. 

DecemBeR 20—Three-day truce expires without 
release of Chiang Kai-Shek; Nanking troops 
advance again on Sian. 

DeceMBER 22—Kansu joins Chang Hsueh-Liang’s 
revolt. 
DecEMBER 23—T. V. Soong, former Finance Min- 
ister, Mrs. Chiang Kai-Shek, and W. H. 
Donald, Australian adviser, negotiate for re- 

lease of Generalissimo. 

DEcEMBER 24—Nanking extends 
Christmas. 

DecemMBER 25—War Minister Ho Yin-Chin issues 
ultimatum to Chang: conquest unless Chiang 
Kai-Shek released. 

DecemBerR 26—Chiang Kai-Shek released; Chang 
Hsueh-Liang surrenders; terms undisclosed. 

DecemBER 27—Chiang Kai-Shek pleads lenience 
for captor, but Chang declares himself “full 
of shame” and ready for any punishment. 

DecemBer 30—Nanking Government asks death 
penalty for Chang Hsueh-Liang. 

DecemBerR 31—Chang Hsueh-Liang sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment and five years’ loss 
of civil rights. 

January 3—Nanking Government pardons Chang. 

January 6—Nanking forces move against Gen- 
eral Yang Fu-Cheng, participant in revolt. 


Cuba 


DecemBer 17—Friction between President Miguel 
Mariano Gomez and Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista over 9 cent per bag tax on sugar to 


truce until 
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establish civil and military schools; bill 
pending in House of Representatives, passed 
by Senate; Gomez declares bill anti-demo- 
cratic. 

DecemBer 19—House of Representatives passes 
tax on raw sugar by 106 to 43. 

December 20—Move to impeach Gomez, who 
threatens to veto sugar bill, loses some sup- 
porters. 

DeceMBER 22—House of Representatives votes im- 
peachment of Gomez by 111 to 45, on grounds 
of attempted coercion of Representatives into 
opposition to sugar bill. 

December 23—President Gomez denies impeach- 
ment charges; alleges trial politically inspired 
and unconstitutional. 

DecemBer 24—Colonel Laredo Bru, former Vice 
President, inducted as President; seen as 
puppet of Colonel Batista and military dic- 
tatorship. 


Danzig 


DecemMBER 28—Fifty-nine Nazis arrested by se- 
cret police for plotting with opposition. 


France 


DecemBer 17—Communist plan for a capital levy 
barred by Government. 

DeceMBER 18—Senate defeats Premier Blum’s 
Labor Arbitration Act, but Government does 
not make it vote of confidence. 

DeceMBER 27—Senate changes labor bill for 
fourth time; bill returns to Chamber of 
Deputies. 


Germany 


DEecEMBER 13—With no grain reserves, Germany 
Jacks 1,000,000 tons of wheat and 1,000,000 
tons of rye. 

DecemBER 14—Chancellor Hitler warns Nazi lead- 
ers to cease attacks on Christianity. 

DecemBer 18—Prussian Confessional Synod, most 
powerful remaining Protestant body in Ger- 
many, charges that it has been betrayed by 
state church administration. 

DecemBer 28—Fundamentalist ministers alarmed 
over plan of Dr. Robert Ley, leader of Nazi 
political organization, to become “soul care- 
taker” of German people. 


Great Britain 


Decemper 12—Both Houses of Parliament rush 
through abdication bill; Prince Edward sails 
from Portsmouth. 

DecemBeR 13—Ex-King Edward VIII, as Duke of 
Windsor, arrives at Enzesfeld castle near 
Vienna as guest of Baron Eugene de Roths- 
child; Archbishop of Canterbury rebukes ex- 
King and “alien set.” 

DecemBer 14—New King sends first message to 
Parliament; speakers in both Houses promise 
no revival of constitutional issue. 

DecemBer 15—Ben Tillett, Labor Member of 
Parliament, declares that King Edward was 
“hounded off” Throne. 

DecemBer 21—Lord Nuffield donates $10,000,000 
for relief of needy in depressed areas. 

Decemper 22—Archbishop of York criticizes 
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King Edward VIII for not avoiding Mrs. 
Simpson. 

DecemBer 25—Daughter born to Duke and 
Duchess of ,Kent; new princess sixth in line 
of succession to Throne. 


India 


DrceMBER 23—National Congress expected to 
reject federation plan; Nationalists may boy- 
cott durbar for new King. 

DecemBeR 27—At opening of annual session of 
National Congress party, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, president, opposes new constitution, 
hits British imperialism, and urges followers 
not to accept office under Government of 


India Act. 
Italy 


DeceMBER 17—Italians complete subjugation of 
Ethiopia, as Ras Emerou, last hostile chief in 
southwest, surrenders. 


Palestine 


January 7—Arab leaders end boycott of British 
Royal Commission of Inquiry. 


Pan America 


DeEcEMBER 1]—Twenty-one nations reach unani- 
mous agreement on peace formula. 

DecEMBER 14—Dr. Saavedra Lamas, Argentine 
Foreign Minister, suddenly withdraws sup- 
port from neutrality convention. 

DeceEMBER 15—Proposal for inter-American court 
of justice postponed until 1938. 

Draft neutrality: pact completed; no conflict 
with League of Nations. 

December 16—All 21 ‘nations adopt collective 
security convention, non-intervention pro- 
tocol, and resolution calling for ratification of 
existing treaties; consultation on threat of 
war made obligatory. 

Argentina supports neutrality pact. 

DecemBerR 17—Parley plans cultural interchange 
for Americas. 

DecemMBER 22—Secret conference reported plan- 
ning Chaco peace pact. 

DecemBER 23—Foreign Ministers of Paraguay and 
Bolivia pledge peaceful settlement of Chaco 
dispute as conference adjourns. 

DeceMBER 26—Attempts to settle Chaco conflict 
fail. 


Russia 


DecemMBer 15—Minor bureaucrats warned not to 
infringe new civil rights by class discrimina- 
tion. 

December 28—Industry to be organized along 
American lines to overcome evils of bureau- 
cracy. 

January 6—Census shows unbelievers in great 
majority. 


Switzerland 


DecemBerR 14—David Frankfurter, convicted of 
murder of William Gustloff, Swiss Nazi 
leader, sentenced to 18 years in prison. 

DecemBER 17—Dr. Giuseppe Motta, strong advo- 
cate of neutrality and foe of Soviet Russia, 
reelected President. 
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Curt L. Heymann (Germany's Colonies) is a 
member of the New York Times editorial staff. 
See CURRENT HISTORY for December 1936. 
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W. Walter Crotch (Whither Mussolini?) is 
editor-in-chief of the International Press Bureau, 
Paris. See CURRENT HISTORY for September 
1936. 


Stuart Lillico (Japan at Sea) has been active in 
newspaper and magazine work in the Far East 
for a number of years. One time assistant editor 
of The China Journal, he is now employed by The 
Japan Advertiser. 
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Lord Strabolgi (Europe’s Boom in Armaments) 
has written extensively on naval subjects, includ- 
ing a book, The Real Navy, published in London, 
1932. See CURRENT HISTORY for August, 
1936. 





William Atherton Du Puy (Our New Islands), 
an active writer on international situations, is co- 
author with Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur of Hawaii and 
Its Race Problem, 1932. ? 
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A. A. Imberman (Unemployment Insurance) 
has carefully studied the Federal Social Security 
Act, and has recently evaluated it in a series of 
articles for the Baltimore Sun. 
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Rexford Guy Tugwell (Cooperation and Re- 
settlement) is the erstwhile Undersecretary of 
Agriculture and Resettlement Administrator. With 
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Imperial Arteries has been prepared by the edi- 


restraint under provocation he continues to write 
interesting explanations of his past policies. 
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Edward Levinson (The Right to Break Strikes) 
is Labor editor of the New York Post. He is an 
authority on labor questions, and author of | 
- Strikes: The Technique of Pearl L. Berg. 
off. 


Maurice Halperin (Inside Mexico) is a member 
of the University of Oklahoma faculty, and has 
spent much time in Mexico studying that coun- 
try’s current problems. He is a former contributor 


to CURRENT HISTORY. 


George E. G. Catlin (David Windsor) is a Brit- 
ish author and lecturer. Co-founder of the Real- 
ist. Mr. Catlin has published The Science and 
Methods of Politics (1926) and Preface to Action 
(1934). 


David Dietz (The Realm of Science) is the au- 
thor of The Story of Science. Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, reviewing the book, a new edition of 
which has just been published, wrote that “there 
is no more talented popularizer of modern science 
now writing in America than Mr. Dietz.” Mr. 
Dietz is science editor of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 






Guerra Everett (Highlights of the Law), whose 
law teacher was none other than the famous dissi- 
dent Justice Harlan F. Stone, specialized for many 
years in international law. A few months ago, he 
was made chief of the Commercial Laws Division 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Washington. He is a member of the Bar of 
the United States Supreme Court and the author 
of many monographs and articles on foreign laws. 
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Yes, But What 


| Yes, but what are the facts? You probably 
' ask this question many times each day when 
) you hear “‘it is reported that,’’ or “‘it is 
- rumored that,” etc. 


You read some place that 500,000 were 


| killed in the Spanish conflict. But you are 


justifiably confused when other reports mul- 
tiply this number by three or reduce it to a 
fraction of the original amount. 


BUT WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


A fact is no longer a fact when it is sired 
by rumor, propaganda, or the grinding axe. 
There can be no substitute for authenticity. 
How, then, can intelligent, serious-thinking 
people keep authoritatively informed on the 


| important happenings and developments in 


world affairs? 

Who has the facts? Is it possible to obtain 
accurate information? Must history-in-the- 
making be recorded by headlines instead of 
by authorities on history-in-the-making? 

If you have thought about questions such 
as these, you will appreciate Current History, 
a magazine dedicated to the separation of 
propaganda from fact, legend from actu- 
ality. No guesswork. History-in-the-mak- 
ing requires definite knowledge. 

Of importance to every reader is that 
articles on world affairs be understandable 
as well as authentic. This Current History 


CURRENT 


Current History, 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to Current History for 

[] One Year ($3); [] Two Years ($5); (] Three Years ($7) 

(] Bill me later. 


[| I enclose check. 








Are the Facts? 


does. Its keen, penetrating articles are writ- 
ten by authorities who explain and interpret 
important happenings clearly and interest- 
ingly. In the forthcoming March issue, for 
example, among the many important and 
interesting articles and features are: 

FOREIGN AIMS IN SPAIN, by Law- 
rence A. Fernsworth, who answers the many 
complex questions arising out of intervention 
in Spain. 

THE COMING WAR, by Emil Ludwig, 
who writes: “Every German cannon is 
charged with ten percent philosophy, and 
all poison gas has a lyric ingredient . . .” 

EDUCATION IN TURKEY, by Harry 
N. Howard. The “Three R’s” have a mean- 
ing all their own in Turkey. Mr. Howard 
tells why. 

WAR DEBTS, a symposium by H. Parker 
Willis, Harry Tipper, and John C. LeClair. 
What is the present status of the war debts? 
The symposium gives arguments for and 
against payment. 

CULTURAL BAROMETER, 
section by V. F. Calverton. 


a new 


You can reserve your March and a full 
years issues by subscribing to Current His- 
tory today. You need send no money, if you 
wish, until after you have received your first 
subscription copy. 
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HE impeachment of President Gomez con- 

firming, as it did, the political dominance of 

a one-time top sergeant and placing educa- 
tion under military control once more calls atten- 
tion to the colorful record of Cuba. There is only 
one Cuba in the whole wide world; only one 
Havana with its curious combination of culture, 
spgrt, and race admixture. For that matter, there 
is only one Caribbean Sea. 

We Americans have stood on the shore of a 
mystic sea for centuries without sensing its at- 
mosphere of beauty and conflict, its bringing to- 
gether of the elemental forces which both promote 
and handicap civilization. The Caribbean Sea 
promises to play a similar part in the New World 
that the Mediterranean has in the Old. It con- 
tains bigger islands and produces bigger storms, 
and if you are looking for a volcano to match 
Vesuvius you have Mont Peleé with the buried 
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Making 


city of St. Pierre at its feet. In this sea ay 
three independent republics—Cuba, Santo J). 
mingo, and Haiti. In this sea are possessions of 
Great Britain, France, and the United States. }; 
this sea are populations which live close to the 
jungle as well as those which have improved ty 
an extent that matches the modernity of Ney 


York. 


While the Spanish language and Latin Amer. 
ican customs predominate, our own_ busines 
methods and thought processes have created , 
deep impression. The attitude of people living 
in or around the Caribbean Sea or, for that mat 


. . . t 
ter, in all Latin America, reveals a peace spirit P 
which is not to be found in the Old World. This ¥ 


spirit found definite expression in the Conference 
recently held at Buenos Aires, the magnificent 
capital of Argentina. Here was launched a co. 


operative movement in the interest of better uf 


N.Y. Times 
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derstanding among the nations which rests on 
something more substantial than a desperate 
emergency—a movement which enjoys the help 


, of popular confidence throughout the affected 


region. We Americans, whether north or south 
of the Equator, have come to believe not only 
in peace as an academic proposition but in the 
practicality of maintaining peace through the 


© establishment of adequate agencies. 


And what do you know about the city of Buenos 


Aires, or the stupendous resources which sustain 
5 it? What of the potentialities of South America, 
| or even the remarkable development that has 


already taken place? Here is a great fertile 


© continent as large as the United States and 


Canada combined, with only 75,000,000 people on 
it but capable of sustaining ten times that num- 
ber. It has a history which for sheer romance 
cannot be excelled in all the world. It has plenty 


) of attractions for those who seek the primitive or 
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who prefer what is strictly up to date. 


Spain’s Battlefields 

As between the Caribbean and the Mediter- 
ranean Seas, the latter still enjoys the advantage 
of tradition. For three thousand years it has been 
a pool in which the so-called civilized peoples 
fought each other for supremacy. And now comes 
the war in Spain to emphasize. its time-honored 
place in history. 

The other day General Franco was asked how 
he expected to get the money with which to repair 
Spain, provided he won. He replied that he 
intended to get it from tourists who would come 
to see the battlegrounds and ruins. A little op- 
timistic, perhaps, but the thing has occurred 
before. Meanwhile, the tourist influx must be 
postponed until the war is over. But the Mediter- 
ranean remains with its Gibraltar, its Suez, its 
antique dots of land, its age-old fortifications and 
modern naval bases—all made more picturesque 
and interesting because of recent events. A mod- 
ernized Tunis, an independent Egypt, a reju- 
venated Palestine, a progressive Turkey, and an 
aroused interest are but a few of the attractions 
to travellers who seek something more important 
than bridge and bright lights. Here once again 
the warships of great nations are gathering, 
maybe for no more than a harmless strut or 
perhaps for something too serious for comfortable 
contemplation. 

England seeks to retain control of the Mediter- 
ranean because it represents an indispensable 
highroad of the vast empire she has created— 
an empire which some think is threatened with 
dissolution. That is why British guns continue to 
command the Strait of Gibraltar; why British 
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Tr crowning event of your trip to Europe: 
A glorious holiday in beautiful Germany! 
Follow the lure of the romantic Rhine. Stroll 
along the boulevards of Berlin. Browse in the 
galleries of Munich or Dresden. Dream in the 
historic grandeur of medieval picture towns. 
Take a cure in Germany's fashionable spas. 


The grandeur of Germany's scenery is thrill- 
ing. A country of colorful picture towns and 
ancient castles, flowery valleys, gracious gar- 
dens and lovely lakes, will charm you with its 
gay beauty, melodious song and Gemiitlichkeit. 

Delightful presentations of music, opera, 
theatre and picturesque folk festivals, exciting 
sports events, provide pleasant diversion. 

For your personal comfort: modern transpor- 
tation and homelike accommodations at honest, 
reasonable prices. Railroad fares are reduced 
60%, and Travel Marks are available far below 
regular Reichsmark quotations. 


Consult your travel agent or write for 
information and interesting booklet No. 10. 


GERMAN RAILROADS 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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bases are maintained at Malta and Cyprus, and 
why Downing Street watches over the Suez with 
jealous care. 

And this brings India to mind—India of the 
ancient Hindus, the great Moguls, and Lord Clive 
—where a desire for reform mingles with a dis- 
position to revolt, but where a million white men 
because of their ingenuity, organization, and ex- 
perience still maintain a position of dominance. 


China Going Modern 


Of all movements of this day and generation, 
those of the Orient are probably most profound. 
We sense this dimly because our knowledge of 
the Orient is still limited, while our conception 
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of its potential forces is almost nil. Marco Po) 
is supposed to have reached it 600 years ago, by 
the discovery is still far from complete. Its Own 
vast multitudes lack anything like a clear idea { 
their own power. But they are learning. Wher 
the missionary failed, the automobile, airplane 
and electric dynamo are succeeding. Though 
coolies still patter along concrete roads, it yil 
not be long before they go the way of our ow) 
old Dobbin. It will not be long before Oriental 
philosophy succumbs to Occidental mechanics, 
In floundering China you behold what is per. 
haps the greatest phenomenon of this age—the 
conversion of a mighty but slothful empire t 
science and industry. In China you see the oldes 
and newest of man’s achievements brought to. 
gether in a boiling chemical compound. Chiang 
Kai-Shek stopped at a modern hotel during his 
recent unhappy visit to Sian. When he fled, 
however, and when Marshal Chang’s soldiers 
surrounded him on the mountainside, they greeted 
him with the ancient Chinese salutation, “10,000 
years of life to Chiang Kai-Shek.” In China & 
electric lights twinkle along poverty-stricken 
streets, and modern schools rise to look down 
on rock-hewn temples. In China, the steam shovel 
and the power loom appear to displace trades that 
have been in vogue for four thousand years. 


Sian the Mysterious 

The kidnapping of Chiang Kai-Shek makes it 
possible for the city of Sian to enjoy a place in 
the headlines. Where is Sian? The raucous voice 
of modernity drowns out the murmurs of this ff 
swarming community of a half million Chines ff 
struggling for self-preservation. 

Some 2,000 years ago, Sian was a mighty city. 
It boasted a soil so fertile that conqueror ani 
conquered were content to call it home in the : 
days of its fullest power. Shi Hwang-ti, builder 
of the Great Wall and burner of books, crumple/ 
to dust within its sphere. Then came an ur 
familiar day when the sky darkened over Sian, 
and men breathed with difficulty. Clouds of dus fq 
blown in from the denuded plains settled ove 
the city. Within a score of years the fertility of 
the land was choked into barrenness. Sian, once} 
great, sheltered an impoverished _ peasantry. 
Perched in the midst of a great plain, it became 
the monument not of man’s greatness but of his 
destructive negligence. 

But today -the city faces a brighter future 
Reforestation experts are beginning the slow dis 
couraging task of rebuilding the fecundity of thef 
soil, while the enterprising residents make a bid 
for tourists with a modern hotel that offers every: 
thing from electric clocks to chromium cuspidors 
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“New Life’”” Movement 

While Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, re- 
stored to power, seeks to change the face of 
ancient China, Madame Chiang attempts to 


) change the Chinese themselves. Through a “new 


life movement,” she endeavors to increase the 
blessings of sanitation. The movement she has 
launched is dedicated to cleanliness. From the 
seaboard it has spread inland with remarkable 


© results. Christians and non-Christians are rapidly 


being thrown into its ranks. 
From every vantage point, the slovenly are 
assailed with slogans and catch-phrases exhorting 


| them to be clean, dignified, and honest. On tele- 


graph poles and in all public vehicles posters are 
displayed. Cleanliness and neatness are not only 
advertised, but their specific application is de- 
scribed. The proper use of a handkerchief, the 
buttoning of one’s garment, the brushing of teeth, 


© etc., are all strictly prescribed. City officials from 


the Mayor down sweep the streets as an example 


© to the people. In scores of towns a sanitation 


oficial pays weekly visits to every house and 
afixes a label marked “Clean,” “Fairly Clean,” 
or “Dirty.” 


The World in Books 


(Continued from page 9) 


foreign country or combination of countries will 


dare to send its armed forces against us. 

Of course, there can be as many definitions of 
“peaceful missions” as there are causes of war, so 
that keeping the Army or Navy at home would re- 
quire a precise definition as to just what situations 
might come under the heading of “peaceful mis- 
sions.” Part two of General Hagood’s peace equa- 
tion would also require clarification. Are we to 
gorge ourselves with guns until we have as many 
as all Europe? Are we to harness the entire popu- 
lation to the instruments of war in order to be 
suficiently powerful that no “combination of 
countries will dare send its armed forces against 
us”? It would seem, then, that General Hagood’s 
two points require some qualification. 

This is not to say that We Can Defend America 
is not a valuable work, for it is. General Hagood 
wisely believes that America can and must put 
into practical operation the pact entered into with 
other countries to outlaw war as a means of set- 
tling international disputes. He is convinced, 
too, that we have jumped into war on too little 
provocation. The sinking of a ship or an insult 
to the American flag or the massacre of mission- 
aries in China should not constitute casus belli. 
There are other ways, he maintains, for America 
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to retaliate with dignity. The best way to keep 
peace is to keep the powder dry. 

In case all efforts at resisting war fail and the 
United States is engaged in defensive conflict. 
General Hagood believes that we should be pre- 
pared to carry through an eight-point program 
which shows “some common sense and which 
does not lavishly pour out the taxpayers’ money 
for things that are not essential to success.” 

We Can Defend America is stimulating and 
challenging. It should provide advocates of 
various neutrality plans ample material for a 
sound and constructive basis on which to evaluate 
their own and other proposals designed to keep 
the United States out of war. 

While neutrality is probably the most important 
single issue before the present session of Con- 
gress, there are other questions which have a 
definite bearing on the future of the country. 
Among recently published books offering discus- 
sion of these issues are Morris L. Ernst’s The i 
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Ultimate Power (Doubleday, Doran, $3.00) ; 
Picking America’s Pockets by David L. Cohn 
(Harper’s $3.00), and John L. Lewis by Cecil 
Carnes (Robert Speller, $2.50). 

In The Ultimate Power, the hard-hitting Mr. 
Ernst has singled out the Supreme Court for 
scientific scrutiny. Exposing both Court and 
Constitution to the full glare of his relentless 
logic, made even more penetrating by his long 
experience as a lawyer, Mr. Ernst believes that 
American democracy is being frustrated by ex- 
‘cesses of judicial power. After examining the 
Constitution and studying the philosophy, pur- 
poses, and motives of both the men who made it 
and those who later interpreted it, Mr. Ernst can 
see no justification for the statement that the 
Constitution does not provide for social change. It 
is the interpretation given the document by the 
members of the Supreme Court that has blocked 
the way toward fundamental economic reform. 

But Mr. Ernst, unlike many other critics of the 
“nine old men”, does not propose to enlarge, re- 
duce, or dissolve altogether, the Court. Nor does 
he favor a number of other suggestions now pend- 
ing in Congress which would invalidate all but 
five-to-four decisions, or which would take away 
the right of the Court to hear appeals. Mr. Ernst 
would simplify things. He believes that democ- 
racy’s needs can best be served by maintaining 
a higher judiciary providing the ultimate power 
remains with the people—specifically, by Con- 
gress. Congress has the right to override a veto 
of the President by a two-thirds vote. Why should 
it not exercise a similar democratic use of power 
over the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Ernst gives credit for the proposal to James 
Madison, who in 1787 suggested that the Supreme 
Court be subject, as well as the President, to Con- 
gressional review. 

Picking America’s Pockets is the most vitriolic 
indictment of a high tariff policy since Daniel 
Webster delivered his famous philippic in Con- 
gress more than one hundred years ago. David L. 
Cohn sees no intermediate shades in his view of 
a high tariff. He views it as the beginning and 
end of the nation’s major economic, social, and 
political ills. There is no description harsh 
enough, he believes, to apply to a high tariff pol- 
icy. But Mr. Cohn seems to have found that 
description, for Picking America’s Pockets is 
from first to last a model specimen of barbed- 
wire in print. 

The author was conditioned against high tariffs, 
perhaps, by reason of his long and close associa- 
tion with the South. The plight of the cotton and 
tobacco farmer he was able to trace directly to 
the nation’s high tariff policy. The entire South, 
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in fact, was reduced to the status of colonies; } 
has never been on a parity with the North, he cq), 
tends, and has been picked clean and suppresse 
is much the same manner that England might ¢. 
ploit India and Egypt. But Mr. Cohn does jy 
profess to speak only for the South. He chay, 
pions the rights, he says, of all but the entrench; 
economic barons. 

That some downward revision of the tariff ; 
necessary is apparent. Whether it should he pr. 
vised as sharply as Mr. Cohn seems to beliey 
essential is a matter for impartial tariff exper 
to decide. In this connection, Mr. Cohn makes the 
sound proposal that a Tariff Commission }, 
formed which would have a scope of powers sini 
lar to that of the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion in its field. 

John L. Lewis is as timely as a late afternoon 
paper. Mr. Carnes has caught more than the 
personality of John Lewis; he has recorded the 
birth, growth, and possibilities of a labor move. 
ment that may reach down into the economic and 
political foundations of the nation. 

This is the first biographical work of the man 
whom many believe will be President in 1940, 
Mr. Carnes is authority for the statement that 
the leader of the Committee for Industrial Organ. 
ization “would like to be President of the United 
States.” It is significant, moreover, to note that 
Mr. Carnes believes that eventually John L. 
Lewis, whom he calls the “mine Mussolini” will 
play a direct role in the administration of this 
government. It may be, as the author suggests. 
perhaps, as the head of a form of “governmental 
unionism.” 

Literature on the New Deal has not diminished 
perceptibly from that of the campaign days. Two 
new works, The New Deal: An Analysis and Ap- 
praisal by the editors of The Economist, London. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50), and Forward with 
Roosevelt by P. J. O’Brien (Winston, $1.00) are 
the latest additions to the New Deal library. 

The editors of The Economist, in true English 
tradition, have carefully examined all the facts 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s first administration before 
stating their evaluation; their comments on the 
New Deal, therefore, take on all the more im- 
portance. They believe that, by and large, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has done well. But their praise is 
seldom positive; i.e., “Mr. Roosevelt may have 
given the wrong answers to many of his problems 
but he is at least the first President of modern 
America who has asked the right question.” Sim- 
ilarly, they are willing to concede that the New 
Deal is a “striking success” compared to the dark 
days of March, 1933. But they believe that an 
opposition party in the last election which did 
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Herewith is a partial contents of the 
February American Mercury—a fair 
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by H. L. Mencken 


WALTER WINCHELL 
by Henry F. Pringle 


ABORTION: THE MILLION 
DOLLAR RACKET 
by A. J. Rongy 


HOW TO MAKE FLYING SAFE 
by Kenneth B. Collings 


OREGON’S SECRET LOVE CULT 
by Stewart H. Holbrook 


THE BOGUS ERA OF GOOD 
FEELING 
by Albert J. Nock 


STEEL VS. JOHN L. LEWIS 
by Gordon Carroll 
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not hedge the question of Constitution reform to 
meet the new social and economic needs of the 
nation would have clearly deserved the support of 
the people over Mr. Roosevelt. Since there was 
no such opposition, however, the authors were 
inclined to dislike the President less than they 
did the Republicans. 

The full-sized and popular-priced Forward with 
Roosevelt takes a more vigorous and enthusiastic 
view of the New Deal. An interesting mixture 
of history and biography, it reviews the Roosevelt 
record in a readable and coherent fashion. Mr. 
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P. J. O’Brien is not blind to the faults and failure 
of the New Deal but neither is he apathetic to jg 
successes. He believes that the President 
accept his overwhelming support of November § 
as a mandate to continue his fight for socig 
equality. The direction to be taken by Mr. Roogs 
velt during these next four years is already del 
termined; barring war or other international com, 
plications, the people may expect an administra. 
tion which will deal in something more than F 
perfunctory manner with the fundamental pro 
lems of our present-day business civilization. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS 


Denmark’s Middle Way 

Sweden’s consumer cooperatives have been de- 
scribed and explained in Marquis W. Childs’ 
Sweden: The Middle Way, one of the books se- 
lected by Current History’s Literary Advisory 
Council on the list of the ten most outstanding 
non-fiction works of 1936. But Denmark has a 
“middle way” of its own and cannot be ignored 
in any consideration of consumer cooperation. 
We are indebted to Frederic C. Howe, therefore, 
for his competent and readable Denmark: The 
Cooperative Way (Coward McCann, $2.50). 

There is much that the consumer cooperation 
movement in America can learn with advantage 
from Mr. Howe’s work. What would the relation 
of the Federal Government be to the movement? 
What reorganization, if any, would be necessary 
in private business? What would be the social, 
economic, and political results of cooperation? 
These questions find a clear discussion and ex- 
planation in Denmark: The Cooperative Way. 


Government Finance 


Most citizens are of the opinion that public 
finance is a haphazard game with a few wild-eyed 
legislatures slapping a tax on everything in sight. 
And most citizens are very nearly right. However 
it is a field of increasing importance and com- 
plexity. Our sources of information have scarcely 
kept pace with its tremendous growth. Thank- 


Applications are now being ac- 
cepted by Current History for dis- 
trict representatives to look after 
the magazine’s numerous new and 
renewal subscriptions. Write to 


CURRENT HISTORY 
63 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


fully there are some exceptions.. Dr. Jens P. Jen. 
sen, Professor of Economics at the University of 
Kansas is a notable one. Hardly a novice, his 
book Government Finance (Crowell, $3.50) sup. 
plants Public Finance published in 1924. It isa 
scholarly. book, well balanced, thorough. But 
most important of all, it is readable. 


American Diplomacy 


Of definite importance to students of American 
diplomatic history is James Morton Callahan’ 
America’s Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations 
(Macmillan, $4.00). With painstaking documen 
tation, Dr. Callahan has recorded the story of 
American relations with Canada from the Amer 
ican Revolution through the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. It is especially timely in view 
of the establishment of direct diplomatic relations 
recently with Canada, instead of the go-between 
system formerly used, under which all negotia- 
tions had to pass through London. Dr. Callahan's 
book gives every evidence of gaining the recogni- 
tion of historians as the standard work on Amer- 
ican-Canadian diplomatic relations. 


The Battery 


A few years ago Rodman Gilder flew over the 
tip of Manhattan Island and was so impressed 
with the picture of the Battery that he felt im- 
pelled to set down its history. This he has done in 
The Battery (Houghton, Mifflin, $4.50), an en- 
gaging and well written story of the settlement of 
Manhattan from its beginning to the Battery of 
today. It covers in detail the early conflicts 
among the Dutch, the British, and the Indians, 
and is enlivened by the free flow of anecdote. 
This is a splendid chronicle of history-in-the- 
making as measured in terms of the story of the 
Battery. 
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